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CHAPTEE  I 

THE  lift  bell  rang  sharply,  and  Mrs.  Emmett, 
putting  down  the  tea-pot,  said,  "  There, 
Richard." 

It  was  a  thing  Mrs.  Emmett  was  always  saying, 
an  exclamation  that  came  from  her,  when  the 
lift  bell  rang,  as  unfailingly  as  if  she  were  auto- 
matically connected  with  the  wire.  "  There, 
Richard,"  she  said  again. 

Richard  had  his  cup  in  his  hand,  and  con- 
tinued to  carry  it  to  his  lips.  He  drank  from  it 
steadily  and  sufficiently,  wiped  his  mouth  with 
the  back  of  his  hand,  and  told  his  wife  there  was 
no  need  whatever  for  her  to  excite  herself.  Mrs. 
Emmett 's  words  had  not  been  excited,  but 
Emmett  had  for  some  time  felt  them  to  be  a 
second  and  unwarranted  stroke  of  the  bell,  for 
which  excitement  was  the  only  excuse,  and  that 
a  bad  one. 

"  Fve  no  intention  of  breaking  my  legs,"  he 
told  her. 

He  then  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  table 
and  finished  what  he  had  been  saying  to 
Harriet  Bidden,  cook-general  to  Number  Twenty- 
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Two,  who  returned  Mrs.  Emmett's  resigned 
glance  at  her  with  sympathy.  The  bell  rang 
again  before  he  made  his  way  to  the  door. 

"  I  wonder  who  it  is — in  all  this  pour/'  said 
Harriet. 

"  If  it  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  Emmett 
wouldn't  hurry  himself,"  Mrs.  Emmett  told  her. 
"  You'd  think  porters'  places  was  to  be  had  for 
the  asking.  A  mite  more  marmalade,  my  dear, 
or  a  morsel  of  the  cold  bacon  ? " 

Harriet  refused  with  proper  form,  but  was  over- 
persuaded  on  Mrs.  Emmett 's  assurance  that  she 
would  cut  it  very  thin. 

"  It  never  comes  amiss,  do  it  ?  **■  she  agreed, 
in  tones  that  went  with  a  bsst  hat  and  serious  fur 
tippet  costing  twelve  -  and  -  six.  Mrs.  Emmett 
allowed  warmly  that  boiled  bacon  was  a  thing,  at 
any  and  at  all  times,  that  could  be  put  on  the 
table  and  eaten  almost  without  regard  to  appe- 
tite. 

Presently  the  rumble  of  the  descending  lift 
announced  the  return  of  Emmett,  who  resumed 
his  seat  with  a  fixed  and  somewhat  portentous 
expression. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  his  wife.  "  Some  stranger  ?  " 

"  Not  by  no  means,"  Emmett  replied  severely. 
"  Gentleman  for  Number  Twenty-Two." 

Mrs.  Emmett  glanced  apprehensively  at  her 
visitor,  who  put  down  her  cup,  with  a  tippet  and 
feather  that  unmistakably  bristled. 

She  then  looked  with  reproach  at  her  husband, 
who  had  deliberately,  it  seemed,  brought  con- 
tentious matter  back  with  him  from  the  lift. 
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Mrs.  Emmett  knew  Harriet  wouldn't  let  it  pass, 
nor  did  she. 

"  That's  nothing,"  Miss  Bidden  remarked 
pointedly,  "  to  make  a  set-out  about.  We  get 
a  great  many  callers." 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Emmett  cere- 
moniously. "  I  merely  and  simply  said  '  Gentle- 
man for  Number  Twenty-Two/  " 

"  Meaning  one  particular  gentleman — no,  I 
don't  think,"  retorted  Harriet. 

It  was  clearly  not  the  first  time  that  the 
gentleman  had  been  carried  up  to  Twenty-Two, 
and  brought  down  again,  in  the  abstract  form  of 
a  subject,  to  lie  with  the  cold  bacon  on  Mrs. 
Emmett 's  tea-table. 

"  I  don't  say  it's  my  business,"  admitted 
Emmett,  "  but  I've  got  two  eyes  in  my  'ed,  same 
as  other  people,  I  suppose.  And  you  may  say  it's 
been  goin'  on  ever  since  the  flat  was  occupied." 

"  What's  been  goin'  on  ?  "  demanded  Harriet. 

"  I  ain't  bound  to  say,  but  if  you  must  'ave  it 
— calls,  parcels  seemingly  containing  books, 
letters,  and  cards  with  messages  when  out.  Not 
to  mention  telegrams  more  than  once,  to  go  by 
the  addressed  answers,  from  the  same  party.  I've 
known  appointments — to  the  Ladies'  Gallery." 

"  He's  what  you  might  call  a  relation,  isn't 
he  ?  "  interposed  Mrs.  Emmett. 

"  Some  connection  of  'er  stepmother's.  That 
don't  make  it  right  or  proper.  Far  from  it. 
Pass  the  butter,  Louisa,  if  you're  done  with  it." 

Mrs.  Emmett  passed  the  butter,  and  Harriet 
played  a  trump. 
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"  The  Captain's  a  Hem  P.,"  she  said,  as  she 
might  have  said  he  was  a  bishop. 

Emmett  disposed  of  a  mouthful  to  give  more 
withering  passage  to  his  reply. 

"  M.P.  he  may  be.  That  don't  give  him  no 
character — not  afc  the  present  time/'  he  retorted. 
"  Those  gentry  has  been  found  in  the  dock,  like- 
wise in  the  gutter,  before  to-day,  though  I  don't 
say  you'll  always  read  it  in  the  papers.  Mere 
Popularity,  that's  what  M.P.  stands  for,  the  way 
things  are  now.  No  reason  why  Richard 
Emmett  shouldn't  be  M.P.,  if  I  was  popular 
enough — same  as  'im." 

"  Captain  Acourt  ain't  that  kind,"  said 
Harriet,  with  offence. 

"  Maybe  he  ain't,  and  maybe  the  lady  what 
occupies  Number  Twenty-Two  ain't  that  kind 
neither,"  said  Emmett  darkly.  "  I  don't  wish 
to  pass  any  opinion.  But  this  much  I  will  say — 
that  if  I'd  'ave  known  what  I  was  encouraging 
of,  I'd  have  'esitated  before  using  my  influence 
to  get  any  relation  of  mine  the  position  of  cook 
there.  I'd  have  thought  it  well  over."  And 
Emmett,  having  drawn  his  pipe  from  one 
pocket,  explored  another  for  tobacco. 

Mrs.  Emmett  was  removing  the  tea-things  to 
the  sink.  Harriet  took  off  her  gloves,  and  with 
fierce  self-suppression  got  out  the  dish-pan. 

"  Don't  you  trouble,  dear,"  protested  Mrs. 
Emmett.  u  I'm  sure,  Richard,  you've  no  call  to 
pass  remarks  about  Miss  Pargeter,  so  pleasant  as 
she  always  is,  and  walks  down  them  six  flights 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  as  I've  often  heard  you  say." 
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"  I  don't  deny  she's  pleasant,  and  I  don't  deny 
she  rings  up  to  be  took  down  as  seldom  as  any- 
body in  these  Mansions.  But  she  belongs  to  a 
sect  " 

"  What  sect  ?  "  snapped  Harriet. 

"  A  litary,  novel-writin'  sect  of  young  women 
that  takes  on  themselves  to  start  'omes  of  their 
own.  She's  a  bachelor  girl,  that's  what  she  is — 
and  I  don't  hold  with  'em." 

"  She's  got  a  stepmother,  ain't  she  ?  "  de- 
manded Harriet,  turbulently  polishing  a  plate. 

"  She's  got  Mrs.  Leland  Pargeter  for  a  step- 
mother. A  woman  that  gives  away  her  thou- 
sands. Don't  tell  me  she  finds  anything  to 
complain  of  there." 

"  P'raps  you  know,  and  then  again  p'raps  you 
don't." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  know  !  What  'as  she  got 
to  complain  of  ?  "  demanded  Emmett. 

"  A  stepmother's  a  stepmother,  'owever  you 
put  it,"  remarked  Mrs.  Emmett,  without  pre- 
judice ;  but  the  combatants  allowed  her  words 
to  drop  into  the  sink. 

"  Mention  her  complaint,"  insisted  Emmett. 
"  Mention  one  single  instance  of  cruelty  or 
neglect,  or  any  form  of  'ard  treatment  what- 
ever that  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Leland 
Pargeter  by  her  stepdaughter,  Miss  Pamela  Par- 
geter, and  I'll  take  leave  not  to  believe  it.  What's 
the  evidence — that's  what  I  personally  want  to 
get  at — what's  the  evidence  ?  " 

But  his  niece  only  pinched  her  lips  and  turned 
her  back  on  him,  ostensibly  to  hang  the  cups  on 
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the  dresser  ;  and  Emmett,  after  a  pause  of 
expectation,  returned  to  his  original  grievance. 

"  Stepmother  or  no  stepmother,  she  ain't  a  day 
over  twenty-five,"  he  summed  up,  "  and  she  has 
no  business  to  be  receiving  gentlemen  callers 
without  some  female  in  the  flat.  Her  novels 
ain't  any  protection  to  her.  Why  ain't  you  up 
there  ehaperonin'  'er  now  ?  " 

"  The  char's  there,"  replied  Miss  Bidden,  with 
resentment,  "  an'  I  lef  everythink  'ot.  She  'ad 
no  more  to  do  than  boil  the  kettle." 

"  Well,"  said  Emmett,  with  sudden  detach- 
ment, "  the  question  is,  can  you  or  can  you  not 
accommodate  the  pram  from  Number  Thirty, 
old  lady  ?  It's  a  bloomin'  garage  as  it  is,"  he 
continued,  surveying  the  two  bicycles  and  the 
mail-cart  that  leaned  against  the  wall ;  "  but  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  it  means  'alf-a-crown  a 
month  to  me." 

His  niece  Harriet,  while  he  spoke,  had  been 
putting  on  her  gloves  as  if  for  her  usual  afternoon 
out. 

"  It  does  keep  on,"  she  said,  surveying  the 
weather  through  the  upper  half  of  the  Emmett 's 
basement  window.  "  I  don't  know  as  I'll  get  as 
far  as  Commercial  Road.  They  won't  be  ex- 
pectin'  me — not  in  this  weather." 

"  Oh,  don't  you  go  an'  disappoint  them, 
'Arriet,"  urged  Mrs.  Emmett ;  but  Harriet 
vouchsafed  no  further  hint  of  her  intentions. 
She  laid  ostentatious  hold  of  her  umbrella, 
mixing  further  complaint  of  the  weather  with  her 
brief  farewells,  and  the  door  marked  "  Hall 
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Porter  "  closed  upon  her.  Outside  she  stood  for 
a  moment  at  the  entrance  as  if  debating  the 
prospect,  which  was  brightening,  and  then 
discreetly  mounted  the  stone  stairs  that  twisted 
up  into  the  lofty  interior  of  Pembroke  Mansions. 
Half-way  she  paused  to  take  breath.  "  It's 
nothing  but  his  suspicious-mindedness,"  she  said, 
with  a  look  down  the  well  of  the  staircase,  but 
mounted  again.  At  the  door  of  Number  Twenty- 
Two  she  produced  the  latch-key  of  the  faithful 
servant. 

"  I  can  say  it  looked  too  threatenm/,"  she 
murmured,  and  went  in. 


CHAPTER  II 


IN  the  little  turret  drawing-room  of  her  little 
modern  flat  Pamela  Pargeter  heard  the 
latch-key  turn,  and  glanced  though  the  open  door 
and  along  the  passage  to  see  Harriet  admit  her- 
self. The  arrival  was  clearly  an  interruption ; 
the  quick  movement  of  her  head  said  that; 
although,  if  she  had  taken  time  to  reflect,  even 
an  instant  must  have  convinced  her  that  nobody 
beside  herself  had  a  latch-key  except  Harriet, 
and  that  Harriet  could  be  no  interruption.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  she  did  not  take  time  to 
reflect,  even  an  instant,  and  that  the  unexpected 
sound  struck  upon  her  nerves. 

It  was  a  delicate  little  room  in  spite  of  its  queer 
shape,  gentle  with  white  muslin  curtains  and 
flowers,  agreeable  with  books,  distinguished  with 
the  absence  of  unjustifiable  things.  It  may 
have  been  reticent  because  it  had  to  be,  the  queer 
shape  permitting  no  excursions  of  fancy ;  but 
there  was  at  least  a  parallel  in  Pamela's  way  of 
doing  her  hair,  parted  in  the  middle,  and  waving 
to  a  knot  at  the  nape  of  her  neck  ;  and  her  quiet 
eyes  and  composed  hps  offered  another ;  and 
then  her  dress,  as  subdued,  as  perfect,  as  right 
as  some  shy  animal's — these  annotations  of 
Pamela  made  the  room  inevitably  hers.  People 
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who  came  to  see  her  often  remembered  that  her 
mother  had  been  an  American.  There  were  little 
things  that  spoke  of  that,  little  things  that  once 
looked  English  by  the  Mississippi. 

She  sat  sunk  in  a  deep  chair  by  the  tea-table, 
and  it  was  no  jar  to  her  harmony  that  she  should 
be  smoking.  Her  attitude  was  nonchalant  and 
graceful ;  even  her  eye  moved  without  hurry 
when  it  accosted  the  tall  fellow  with  his  arm  along 
the  mantelpiece,  who  shook  his  cigarette-ash 
into  the  fire  in  the  intervals  of  their  talk.  The 
tenseness  in  her  was  carefully  cloaked  and 
guarded,  a  kind  of  gathering  of  herself  in  the 
protection  of  all  her  forces,  the  most  perfect 
hiding,  with  never  a  chink  for  betrayal.  Yet  he 
must  have  guessed  something  of  it;  otherwise 
he  woul^  hardly  have  spoken  so  deliberately,  so 
consciously  as  he  did.  He  must  have  felt  her 
watching  him  with  every  nerve  behind  her  quiet 
glances,  must  have  known  that  the  occasion  was 
not  one  to  be  summed  up  in  a  trivial  cup  of  tea. 
He  did  know  at  least  as  much  as  this,  that  he 
was  playing  with  Miss  Pargeter  a  game  in 
which  reticences  were  all-important ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  his  cards  were  quite  as  good 
as  hers. 

Captain  Acourt  also  just  lifted  an  eyelid  as  the 
key  turned,  looked  at  the  floor  and  paused.  He 
too  made  ready  for  some  unexpected  advent ; 
and  Pamela  was  startled  into  saying  more  than 
she  would  have  wished  when  she  said  : 

"  I  thought  for  an  instant  it  might  have  been 
Madre.   But  of  course  she  would  have  rung." 
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Instead  of  replying,  Captain  Acourt  replaced 
his  cigarette  between  his  lips  and  left  it  there, 
folding  his  arms.  Her  allusion  appeared  to 
impose  a  further  silence  upon  him  which  he  broke 
only  after  a  moment  of  reflection.  Even  in 
removing  his  cigarette  he  seemed  to  gain  time. 

"  I  dined  there  last  night/'  he  said.  "  In 
Arlington  Street." 

((  Oh/'  she  answered  as  to  an  accustomed 
hearing,  and  then  added  irresistibly,  "  I  suppose 
papa  " 

"  No.  I  understood  he  was  in  Oxfordshire/' 

"  Poor  papa !  Madre's  dinner-parties  are 
always  too  much  for  him.  It's  very  good  of  you 
to  assist  so  often." 

"  Don't  say  that.  I  like  going.  You  know 
my  admiration  for  your — for  Mrs.  Pargeter." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it."  She  turned  a  child-like 
look  upon  him.  "  It's  an  admiration  shared  by 
all  the  world,  isn't  it  ?  But — well,  did  you 
enjoy  yourself  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Acourt  stoutly.  "  Walter  Norreys 
was  there." 

-*  Walter  Norreys  !  "  exclaimed  Pamela,  with 
astonishment.  "  But  since  when  ?  I  thought 
he  was  the  arch-fiend  !  " 

"  I  got  leave  to  introduce  him,  and  it  was  a 
great  success.  She  likes  him  tremendously. 
She  has  even  " 

"  Subscribed  to  the  Constitution/'  Miss  Pargeter 
laughed ;  and  he  nodded,  smiling  with  the 
pleasure  of  being  anticipated  by  her. 

"  Not  really  !   Well — if  you  have  trained  her 
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eye  upon  the  Constitution— 1  begin  to  think  you 
may  yet  have  your  reward." 

"  He  is  also  to  send  her  that  last  thing  of 
his,  'The  Priceless  Individual/  Rather,  if  my 
memory  serves,  he  is  to  bring  it — down  to  Hare- 
ham  for  a  quiet  week-end." 

Pamela  considered. 

"  I'm  afraid  the  foundations  are  rocking," 
she  told  him. 

He  paused  again  on  this,  and  sought  her  face 
studiously,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  she  meant 
what  she  said. 

"  Norreys  will  certainly  help  to  rock  them," 
he  informed  her.  "  He  was  at  his  best  last  night 
— extraordinarily  telling. ' 9 

Pamela  shook  her  head  with  decision. 

"  Nobody  is  at  his  best  in  Arlington  Street," 
she  said.  "  It  must  have  been  his  second-best. 
But  even  Walter  Norreys"  second-best  would  be 
useful,  no  doubt.   Who  else  ?  " 

"  The  Warburtons,  the  Powells,  Alfred 
Dacre  " 

Pamela  dropped  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of 
exclamation. 

"  A  mere  chorus  for  Norreys !  She  has 
capitulated !  " 

"  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  And  it  is  all  your  doing — all.  She  would 
have  listened  to  no  one  else ;  no  one  else  has 
been — near  enough  to  her.  She  and  her  tradi- 
tions, they  are  so  apart.  But  you  are  quite 
wonderfully  near  her." 

Miss  Pargeter  spoke  with  just  an  effort  at 
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generosity  and  a  touch  of  resoluteness,  as  if  she 
looked  the  fact  fully  in  the  face ;  but  her  eyes, 
lifting  toward  his,  stayed  themselves  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

"  Oh,  to  me,  too/'  he  declared,  "  she  is  very 
much  a  priestess  who  lives  within  her  temple. 
And  one  does  not  carry  a  temple  99 — he  bent  upon 
her  his  extraordinarily  charming  smile —  by 
assault.  But  I  have  great  faith  in  Norreys,  The 
average  man  is  too  stupid  to  take  his  message — 
distrusts  a  poet  and  a  prophet  in  public  affairs. 
But  women  are  more  intuitive.  They  see  the 
truth  behind  that  rolling  eye  of  his,  and  sur- 
render.^ 

"  So  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  matter  to 
bring  her  over." 

"  Well,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

At  that  Pamela  looked  at  him  very  directly. 

"  I  suppose  she  could  be  of  some  assistance  to 
the  party  exchequer/'  she  said  courageously. 

Her  reward  was  to  see  him  flush,  and  she  took 
it  with  intentness. 

"  No  doubt,"  he  said  stiffly,  "  if  she  were 
attracted  to  such  forms  of  usefulness.  But 
that  would  be  the  least  part  of  her  value  to 
us." 

He  expressed,  with  his  head  up,  an  extreme 
distaste  for  the  consideration  of  money  ;  and  by 
the  mere  way  he  went  on  smoking  he  created 
and  passed  over  a  lapse  of  taste  in  her 
allusion. 

"  You  mean  she  would  be  such  a  fearful 
example." 
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"  Not  a  '  fearful 3  example — an  illustrious, 
dramatic,  and  most  effective  example.  Do  for 
one  moment  look  at  her — the  single  custodian 
of  great  wealth  who  has  anticipated  the  State's 
growing  demands  upon  great  wealth,  who  spends 
it,  and  has  for  years  been  known  to  spend  it,  not 
in  egotistical  endowment  of  municipal  luxuries, 
but  in  ways  which  amount  to  the  simple  relief 
and  benefit  of  the  community.  Her  help  to 
national  technical  education  alone — I  say  e  help/ 
but  she  has  practically  created  our  new  position 
in  the  world's  workshop — makes  her  political 
position  of  extraordinary  importance." 

Pamela  listened  with  a  slightly  chidden  air. 

"  Yes/'  she  said. 

"  Hitherto,  you  see,  she  has  been  the  glory 
and  the  triumph  of  the  other  side.  She  has 
nothing  in  common  with  them ;  her  mind  is 
fundamentally  Whig ;  but  the  Gommies  have  a 
strong  hold  upon  her,  as  you  know — " 

"  She  is  naturally  drawn  to  a  vegetarian/' 
murmured  Pamela.  "  They  sit  at  her  feet,  and 
instruct  her." 

"  And  they  have  long  quoted  her  at  the 
Outlook  Society — much  against  her  will,  I  know 
— as  the  apotheosis  of  all  they  would  ever  be. 
She  is  a  whipping-post  for  every  other  big 
income  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  lamp  to  the 
leader-writers  of  the  whole  Socialist  Press.  You 
remember  how,  when  her  father  died,  they  rose 
and  demanded,  with  one  voice,  that  she  should 
be  made  a  baroness  in  her  own  right,  since  there 
was  no  successor." 
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"  She  was  approached,  but  she  refused.  And 
I  am  glad  she  did.  It  would  have  been  too 
insupportable.  Mr.  Pargeter  and  the  Baron- 
ess-— " 

"  Why  insupportable  ?  She  is  in  all  their 
pulpits/'  Acourt  went  on  without  waiting  for  an 
answer.  "  And  the  mere  spectacle  of  her  coming 
round  " 

"  Like  a  ship — a  stately  ship/'  put  in  Pamela, 
with  closed  eyes.  "  The  Mary  Pargeter  Neo- 
Gonservative  Navigation  Company.  London 
and  the  Future." 

"  Will  be  enormously  educative/'  but  he 
looked  down  to  hide  a  smile. 

"  '  Will  be/  Then  you  are  pretty  sure  of 
her  ?  "  Pamela  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  if  you  had  heard  The  Gommies 

are  precisely,  you  know,  at  this  moment  inviting 
her  to  champion,  in  her  effective  way,  certain 
extensive  ameliorations  in  the  economy  of 
workhouses.  Norreys,  of  course,  hadn't  an  idea 
of  it ;  but,  I  think,  after  his  attack  last  night  on 
the  whole  rotten  system  of  public  relief  as  these 
islands  indulge  in  it  *' 

"  You  think  99 

"  That  she  will  view  their  project  with  more 
distrust/'  Acourt  said  in  a  tone  of  impartiality. 
"  However,  I  have  been  pretty  certain  for  some 
time.  She  is  really  now,  I  think,  very  keen  on  our 
co-operative  scheme  for  small  holdings  and 
agricultural  banks.  She  has  been  going  into  it 
with  quite  wonderful  acumen  and  grasp.  But 
such  considerations  are  quite  second  to  the 
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importance  of  bringing  her  over  personally. 
Definitely,  if  possible,  and  without  a  backward 
glance/' 

"  And  without  a  backward  glance/'  repeated 
Pamela.  "  Well,  she  will  come  like  that,  if  she 
does  come." 

"  I  have  set  my  heart  on  it,"  he  told  her, 
almost  with  frankness. 

It  brought  to  her  lips  a  thing  she  had  often 
longed  to  say  :  "  Why  don't  you  ask  me  to  help 
you?" 

He  considered  this  apparently  on  its  merits, 
but  there  was  a  touch  of  embarrassment  in  his 
reply. 

"  I  don't  think  you  could.   Do  you  ?  " 

She  looked  happier  to  have  got  the  question 
out,  and  almost  satisfied  with  his  answer. 

"  I  dare  say  not.  We  are  so  different.  She 
distrusts  all  my  opinions,  and  she  would  certainly 
despise  me  upon  small  holdings  and  agricultural 
banks.  We  seem  to  drift,  every  day,  further 
apart.  ...  I'm  afraid  she  finds  it  hard  to 
forgive  me — this."  She  indicated  the  little 
room. 

Acourt  looked  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window 
as  if  "  this  "  might  be  debatable.  Pamela  felt 
the  reserve  in  him,  and  had  to  defy  it. 

"  I  know  you  think  I  ought  to  have  stayed," 
she  accused  him,  "  there  in  that  stifling  house. 
And  please  don't  forget  that  I  did  stay,  for  two 
mortal  years  longer  than  I  had  to,  knowing,  as  I 
did,  how  she  would  hate  to  be  thought  to  have 
failed  with  me — poor  Madre.  She  wouldn't  have 
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failed  with  anyone  else.  Anyone  else  would  have 
worshipped  her,  as  I  can  sometimes — at  this 
distance.  I  was  eleven  when  they  were  married 
and  she  began  her  tremendous  mothering  of 
me.  That  devoted,  uncomprehending  bosom 
— those  eternal  folding  wings  !  How  I  suffo- 
cated !  " 

"  They  were  beautiful  wings,"  he  observed 
gravely. 

"  Oh,  as  beautiful  as  you  like,"  she  returned, 
and  seemed  sharply  to  turn  from  the  subject.  A 
silence  fell  between  them,  which  he  sustained 
without  changing  his  position  on  the  hearth, 
his  elbow  dropped  upon  the  pseudo-Adams 
mantelpiece.  It  was  a  silence  full  of  things 
unconfessed  and  uncertain;  and  once  or  twice 
as  it  passed  he  let  his  intelligent  full  brown  eyes 
rest  upon  her  with  an  expression  so  controlled 
as  to  be  almost  hostile.  Still  he  stood  there,  and 
still  Pamela  Pargeter  sat,  with  the  end  of  her 
cigarette  in  her  hand,  trying  to  find  courage  to 
get  up  and  come  nearer  to  him  and  throw  it  in 
the  fire.  It  threatened  to  burn  her  fingers,  and 
still  she  did  not  move,  because  she  wished  to  put 
it  in  the  fire,  and  he  was  so  in  possession  of  the 
fire,  standing  there  with  his  arm  along  the 
mantelpiece. 

It  was  Harriet  who  broke  whatever  bound 
them,  Harriet  appearing  in  the  door  with  the 
neatest  of  her  afternoon  aprons  pinned  over 
the  skirt  which  had  abandoned  its  afternoon 
out. 

"  Shell  I  take  away,  if  you  please,  miss  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Harriet — this  too,  please/'  And  Miss 
Pargeter  held  out  her  cigarette  end  for  a  con- 
venient saucer. 

So  Harriet,  in  her  capacity  of  chaperone,  took 
everything  away. 


CHAPTER  III 


WHEN  Leland  Pargeter  married  Mary  Lossel 
people  who  knew  them  both  said  it  was 
the  only  practical  thing  he  had  ever  done,  and  the 
only  romantic  one  that  had  ever  distinguished 
her.  Made  sole  mistress  at  twenty  of  the 
accumulations,  covering  the  best  part  of  a  dozen 
reigns,  piled  up  by  the  singularly  fortunate  bank- 
ing house  of  Lossel,  the  Honourable  Mary  had 
already  been  for  five  years  in  the  public  eye. 
She  took  her  place  there  with  something  of  the 
self-possession  and  dignity  of  a  royal  personage 
of  the  last  century,  whose  girlish  example  she 
carefully  studied,  feeling  herself  also  youthful 
and  in  heavy  responsibility ;  and  it  soon  began 
to  be  reported  of  her  that  she,  too,  held  her  own 
councils,  and  made,  subject  to  the  advice  of 
experience,  her  own  decisions.  The  Lossels  had 
not  been  originally  English,  but  they  had  easily 
acquired  the  predatory  habits  of  their  adopted 
island  ;  and  their  wealth  bore  the  stamp  of  many 
an  exotic  mint.  This  was,  of  course,  the  merest 
barbarian  tribute  to  intelligence  ;  but  for  Mary, 
coming  into  millions  all  created  and  shining  and 
already  historic,  this  jostling  of  crowned  heads 
and  great  enterprises  at  the  desks  of  her  cashiers 
gave  a  sublimer  reading  to  the  testamentary 
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clauses  that  put  her  in  charge.  She  took  up  her 
sceptre  with  a  mind  as  detached  from  the  com- 
mon appreciation  of  money  as  it  could  well  be. 
Queen  Victoria  wasted  very  little  consideration, 
one  imagines,  upon  her  place  in  society  ;  Mary 
took  her  wealth  for  granted  in  much  the  same 
way.  For  generations  her  forbears  had  used  it 
as  they  used  air  or  water.  Old  Lord  Lossel,  her 
father,  made  a  point  of  never  handling  a  coin  of 
the  realm.  He  found  that  it  simplified  life  to  be 
unconscious  of  money,  and  it  was  his  happy 
situation  to  be  able  to  ignore  all  the  common 
aspects  of  it. 

Mary  had  been  educated  in  her  responsibilities ; 
but  it  had  occurred  to  no  one  to  teach  her  to 
increase  them  to  her  own  advantage — as  a 
woman  perhaps  limitations  were  conceded  to  her. 
„  At  all  events,  she  approached  her  great  wealth 
with  the  single  desire  to  administer  it  con- 
scientiously. Such  debtors  as  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  the  Republic  of  China,  and  the  Isthmian 
Canal  might  have  dazzled  the  imagination  of 
another  woman  with  visions  of  immediate  and 
splendid  importance.  To  Mary  they  simply 
served  to  increase  the  divorce  between  herself 
and  her  money.  She  had  got  so  far  away  from 
it  that  she  had  begun  to  look  at  the  revenues 
she  controlled  much  as  a  constitutional  ruler 
looks  at  the  public  exchequer.  They  were 
nobody's  in  particular  and  everybody's  in 
general.  Under,  of  course,  the  most  economical 
and  profitable  laws  of  administration. 

Miss  Lossel's  warmest  admirers  admitted  that 
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from  the  beginning  she  had  been  a  woman  of 
business.  Even  in  the  beauty  of  her  girlhood 
she  had  an  air  of  looking  down  deep  queries  and 
lifting  her  head  with  firmness  to  take  the  most 
desirable  line.  She  had  been  doing  it  for  five 
years  when  Leland  Pargeter  met  her,  carrying 
on  her  own  affairs  so  conspicuously  that  he  some- 
times wondered,  in  the  pauses  of  his  good  fortune, 
when  it  became  plain  that  she  liked  him,  whether 
she  would  ever  get  out  of  the  habit.  The  pauses 
never  lasted  long ;  the  good  fortune  was  too 
amazing. 

Pargeter,  when  it  arrived,  was  in  the  unusual 
position  of  a  man  of  thirty-six  who  had  definitely 
renounced  a  career.  The  career  was  diplomacy  ; 
and  Pargeter  had  turned  his  back  upon  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  because  he  found  his  relations 
with  them  dull.  The  official  harness  chafed  him, 
and  he  complained,  in  justifying  himself,  that  an 
embassy  attached  by  wire  to  the  British  demo- 
cracy was  an  obsolete  thing  in  an  impossible 
relation.  There  was  no  initiative,  no  margin,  no 
romance,  and  everything  was  discounted  in  the 
papers.  As  to  his  existence  in  its  gayer  aspect  he 
said  it  was  macabre.  It  is  easy  to  agree  that  he 
must  have  found  it  so ;  and  that  it  was  really 
rather  to  his  credit  that  he  sustained  it  as  long 
as  he  did. 

Pamela's  mother,  no  doubt,  had  something 
to  do  with  that.  Pargeter  married  early  and 
imprudently  as  attache  to  the  embassy  at 
Washington  ;  and  one  can  imagine  that  his  first 
wife  helped  him  through  it  while  she  lived — the 
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fragile  and  charming  creature  who  found  so  much 
to  laugh  at  and  so  little  to  dislike  in  their  joint 
experience.  But  he  left  her  one  rainy  afternoon 
in  the  English  cemetery  at  Vienna ;  and  as 
the  embassies  dissolved  about  her  grave,  feeling 
himself,  even  in  sanctuary,  beset  by  invisible 
swords  and  buttons,  he  determined  that  for 
him,  too,  this  should  be  the  end,  that  they 
should  resign,  he  and  Delphine,  in  their  different 
ways  together.  The  resolution  took  place  in  a 
bosom  moved  enough  and  full  of  loss,  but  owning 
that  unearthly  sway  of  temperament  to  which 
the  human  affections  will  generally  listen,  even 
in  tears.  Pargeter  readily  obtained  short  leave 
of  absence,  the  end  of  which  found  him  signing 
a  three-years'  lease  of  bachelor  apartments  in 
Pall  Mall.  Pamela  had  been  sent  into  Surrey, 
planted  out  there  to  come  up  in  the  shade  of  her 
excellent  English  governess ;  and  Leland  hung 
his  crape-bound  hat  in  the  passage  of  his  lonely 
lodging  in  the  happiness  of  having  divested 
himself  of  all  responsibility  except  to  the  Muses. 
He  had  no  people  to  be  pacified,  no  debts  of  any 
consequence  to  be  paid.  The  five  hundred  a  year 
which  had  helped  to  make  him  eligible  for  his 
country's  diplomacy  remained  with  him ;  and 
the  three  hundred  of  her  own  that  had  just  made 
it  possible  for  his  dead  Delphine  to  marry  him 
would  come  in  due  time  to  Pamela.  The  Muses, 
whom  he  had  held  at  arm's  length  so  long,  were 
at  last  his  only  family.  As  he  clicked  the  door 
upon  his  solitude  the  flat  seemed  full  of  them. 
And  for  five  years  they  remained  his  intimates, 
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the  Muses,  though  they  did  not  reward  him  with 
any  generosity.  One  might  say  that  they  treated 
him  badly,  leading  him  on,  for  example,  with 
such  a  thing  as  a  successful  curtain-raiser  or  a 
really  good  little  sketch,  and  plainly  abandoning 
him  in  the  play  or  the  novel  where  he  would 
naturally  lean  upon  them  most,  basely  sub- 
stituting Ibsen  or  Meredith,  perhaps,  in  their 
places.  And  poor  Leland  could  never  see  the 
trick  that  had  been  played  upon  him. 

In  spite  of  this  coquetry  the  five  years  passed 
happily  for  Pargeter.  He  kept  on  trying  always 
for  the  grasp  and  the  insight  which  would  have 
made  the  bigger  things  possible  to  him ;  and 
every  now  and  then  he  gathered  up  the  essays 
which  he  executed  with  such  delicacy  of  touch 
for  one  of  the  more  literary  dailies,  and  found  a 
publisher  willing  to  pay  him  fifty  pounds  for 
them.  He  had,  as  well,  a  very  great  social  gift ; 
it  was  a  question  which  of  these  talents  most 
adorned  Pargeter ;  he  wore  them  on  suitable 
occasions  like  twin  flowers  in  his  button-hole. 
He  was  candidly  literary,  made  charming  con- 
fidences about  his  writing,  which  were  always 
worth  repeating.  People  liked  him  immensely 
for  them. 

Then  came  the  tremendous  episode  of  Mary 
Lossel.  You  could  not  call  it  anything  but 
tremendous — she,  a  person  whose  dinner-parties 
were  discounted  on  Change,  and  he  a  scribbler 
in  an  attic.  Was  she  touched  by  the  romance  of 
the  attic  ?  Was  she  struck  by  his  abandonment 
of  all  that  seemed  to  her  most  imposing  ?  Who 
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is  learned  in  these  things  ?  She  looked  with 
favour  upon  him ;  she  practically  chose  him. 
Perhaps  she  obscurely  felt  that  she  had  some- 
thing like  a  right  to  do  this.  One  never  knows  to 
what  point  eminence  will  flatter.  She  may  have 
seen  him  a  Consort ;  assuredly  she  made  him  one. 
And  it  was  Pargeter's  imagination,  oddly  enough, 
that  misled  him  into  the  belief  that  he  wanted  to 
marry  her.  For  her  beauty,  chastely  lighted  as 
it  was  by  that  great  lamp  of  duty,  he  had  only  a 
theoretic  admiration  ;  her  heart  he  admitted  on 
the  same  terms.  Her  mind  had  no  mysteries  for 
him  even  then ;  and  he  was  above  the  material 
temptation  of  her  money-bags.  But  there 
remained  the  attractive  picture  of  his  place 
beside  her — no,  of  himself  in  her  place.  That  is 
how  he  saw  it ;  that  is  where  his  imagination 
failed  him.  The  unlucky  fellow  must  needs  take 
the  great  business  of  his  life  to  prove  its  defect 
upon.  Never  for  one  instant  did  he  suspect  the 
Consort  that  lurked  in  his  wedding  garments. 

Well,  the  years  had  proved  it  to  him,  beginning 
at  once.  Never  for  one  moment  had  she  ceded 
her  place,  her  inherited  and  consecrated  place. 
He  looked  after  the  leases  ;  he  bought  the  motors; 
he  discovered  and  engaged  the  chefs  that  made 
sauces  to  her  greater  honour ;  and  she  con- 
sulted him  as  to  who  might  be  suitably  asked 
to  meet  a  visiting  grand-duke.  Her  greater 
anxieties  she  did  not  invite  him  to  share  ;  rather, 
indeed,  it  seemed  to  his  sensitiveness  that  she 
added  him  to  her  minor  responsibilities.  She  did 
this  without  any  intention,  or  even  any  particular 
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consciousness.  Consciousness  would  have  made 
her  to  blame ;  she  was  not  to  blame.  Their 
situation  seemed  to  be  dictated  by  natural  law. 
She  swam  on  in  her  appointed  path,  and  he  with 
her,  as  unable  to  get  away  as  any  other  attending 
planet. 

There  were  no  children — a  grief  to  her.  She 
had  all  the  natural  griefs,  being  made  for  all  the 
natural  functions,  very  much  a  woman  in  spite 
of  her  aspect  of  financial  goddess.  The  goddess 
held  Pargeter  longest.  The  woman  tired  him 
very  soon ;  but  the  goddess  he  looked  at  with 
interested  eyes  long  after  he  had  begun  heartily 
to  deplore  having  married  her.  But  it  was  a  gift 
without  a  charm  in  it,  at  all  events  for  him ;  and 
eventually  he  let  it  go  with  the  rest  of  her  in  the 
general  landslip  that  overtook  their  married  life. 

Perhaps  that  is  too  violent  a  way  of  describing 
it,  since  it  was  marked  by  no  scenes  and  certainly 
by  no  scandal.  It  was  rather  a  general  imper- 
ceptible caving  in  for  lack  of  foundations  that 
never  had  been  there ;  and  it  was  obvious  to 
numbers  of  people  before  it  was  to  Mary. 
When  it  did  become  plain  to  her  it  simply  put 
her  duty  to  Leland  at  a  new  angle.  It  had  come 
to  duty.  He  had  a  brilliantly  critical  view  of  his 
wife,  but  he  never  saw  himself  in  those  wonderful 
scales  of  hers  which  weighed  many  matters  beside 
gold.  jVery  early  had  she  weighed  him,  and  made 
him  swing  even  with  her  duty — the  husband  she 
had  imagined  him  on  one  side,  and  he  and  her 
duty  on  the  other.  Having  ascertained  the  just 
balance,  she  set  herself  to  keep  it,  and  Leland 's 
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misery  increased  with  everything  she  did  in 
pursuit  of  that  ideal.  For  years  he  looked  about 
him  desperately;  and  it  is  said  that  various 
expedients  occurred  to  him  before  that  of 
deserting  her  in  her  own  house.  If  they  did  she 
turned  her  beautiful  eyes  another  way.  The 
Lossels  did  not  fail  in  their  undertakings — that 
would  be  the  lowest  ground  on  which  she  saw 
any  alternative  he  may  have  laid  open  to  her. 
Her  vast  business  had  many  legal  aspects  ;  she 
discussed  everything  in  the  world  with  her 
solicitors  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
heard  her  mention  her  husband's  name. 

So  there  was  Leland  Pargeter  in  the  Heaven 
to  which  he  had  climbed,  cut  off  from  rescue  by 
the  good  will  of  the  angel  by  his  side  ;  and  there 
had  he  been  for  fourteen  years.  There  was 
heaven  to  range,  of  course,  from  attic  to  cellar ; 
it  was  understood  that  he  chose  a  small  north 
room  on  the  third  floor  where  he  could  write 
without  being  disturbed. 

And  Pamela,  all  the  time,  had  been  looking  on. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  pain  for  Mary  Pargeter 
when  she  realised  that  Pamela  was  looking  on 
— Pamela  whom  she  had  so  eagerly  claimed, 
and  so  truly  loved  from  the  beginning.  Pamela 
who  had  soon  begun  to  represent  the  single 
solid  good  in  this  private  transaction  that  had 
given  Mrs.  Pargeter  so  permanent  a  distrust  of 
her  own  judgment  in  the  great  matters  of  life 
and  love.  Wise  little  thing  as  she  had  always 
been,  she  seemed  to  come  unnaturally  early  into 
some  sort  of  possession  of  the  relations  between 
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her  father  and  his  wife,  and  to  look  up  from 
Mary's  bosom  into  her  face  with  eyes  strangely 
like  his.  Another  woman,  in  Mary's  place, 
might  have  felt  herself  accepted  by  the  child, 
but  not  condoned.  That  was  not  the  way  she 
perceived  it,  having  no  hint  of  subtlety  or  of 
cynicism  in  all  her  very  remarkable  equipment. 
She  grieved  under  a  different  explanation, 
reflecting  more  directly  on  herself,  and  sent  for 
a  new  German  handbook  on  the  management 
of  children,  which  she  had  heard  highly  recom- 
mended. 

Time,  of  course,  only  made  matters  clearer; 
and  the  day  came  when  Pamela  heard  her 
father's  step  upon  Mrs.  Pargeter's  marble  stair, 
and  knew  in  every  fibre  of  her  being  how  his  foot 
spurned  it.  That  knowledge  brought  with  it 
no  problem,  no  choice  of  sides.  For  Pamela 
there  had  never  been  more  than  one  side.  Never, 
through  all  the  gratitude  and  affection  that 
obediently  answered  Mary's  mothering  of  her, 
could  Pamela  for  one  instant  fail  in  sympathy 
for  that  unsatisfactory  person  in  the  small  north 
room  who  was  so  clearly  at  odds  with  the 
luxuries  that  surrounded  him  in  other  parts  of 
the  house. 

And  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  young  thing 
should  presently  begin  to  feel  that  she  shared  in 
his  disabilities,  whatever  they  were,  and  to  knock 
her  breast  against  the  bars  simply  because  it  was 
his  cage.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  un- 
expressed between  these  two,  and  some  of  it  was 
not  said  the  day  he  told  her  of  the  little  indepen- 
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dent  income  that  was  coming  to  her.  He  told 
her  almost  furtively.  Perhaps  he  felt  in  his  words 
some  last  betrayal  of  the  woman  he  had  married. 
But  Pamela  took  it  from  him  very  clearly  that  for 
her  at  least  the  door  would  some  day  be  open, 
a  day  to  which  she  began  to  look  forward  from 
that  hour. 

"  You'll  come  to  tea  with  me  then,  won't  you, 
papa  ?  "  she  said  at  once. 

"  When  you're  married,  Pam  ?  " 

"  Not  when  I'm  married — when  I'm  rich,"  she 
told  him,  and  his  "  Nonsense  "  was  as  far  as 
possible  from  closing  the  matter. 

Between  them  they  discovered  her  talent  about 
the  same  time ;  something  else  to  foster  in 
secret.  It  was  long  before  Madre  knew,  and 
longer  still  before  Pamela  could  bear  without 
discomfort  the  tender  interest  her  gift  excited  in 
her  stepmother  when  she  did  know.  The  crisis 
arose  at  once  of  showing  manuscripts. 

"  Oh,  dearest,"  protested  Pamela,  "  I'd  so 
much  rather  you  saw  it  in  print.  It  just  makes 
all  the  difference." 

It  did  make  all  the  difference  when  Mary  ceded 
the  point ;  but  it  did  not  make  difference  enough. 
The  talent  grew  wings  of  its  own  to  beat  the 
bars  with.  The  cage  was  double-locked.  If  one 
could  not  live  in  a  cage,  still  less  could  one  write 
there,  writing  being  to  Pamela  life  in  its  most 
intense  and  exquisite  form.  This  was  plain 
even  in  the  beginning,  and  two  or  three  years 
later  it  became  clear  to  Leland  Pargeter  that 
his  daughter  would  probably  produce  better 
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books  than  ever  he  would.  She  had  begun  to 
write  them  before  she  left  Arlington  Street.  Poor 
Mary  had  the  privilege  of  spreading  the  banquet 
that  honoured  the  first.  It  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  a  literary  Royalty,  and  Mr.  Pargeter 
further  ensured  its  success  by  being  there  himself. 
Percy  Acourt  was  also  of  the  party  ;  and  it  was 
on  that  very  night  that  Mary  Pargeter  discovered 
how  little  it  mattered,  in  view  of  the  graver  thing 
that  had  taken  possession  of  her  life,  whether 
her  stepdaughter  left  her  roof  or  not.  Captain 
Acourt,  at  all  events,  had  come  to  stay. 


CHAPTER  IV 


"  "OUT  why  shouldn't  I  go?"  demanded 
J3  Lady  Flora  Bellamy  across  one  of  the  little 
tables  ranged  along  the  wall  of  the  dining-room 
of  the  Court  Club,  where  she  was  giving  Leland 
Pargeter  lunch. 

Lady  Flora  was  the  widow,  not  yet  much  past 
thirty,  of  Colonel  Victor  Bellamy,  who  was  lying 
in  the  grave  a  polo  accident  had  made  for  him  at 
Peshawar.  Lady  Flora  had  joined  the  Court 
Club,  whose  simple  rule  it  was  that  every  mem- 
ber should  have  been  presented,  about  a  year 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  had  used  it  very 
constantly  since.  She  led,  she  said,  a  lonely  life, 
and  her  club  was  a  great  source  of  distraction  to 
her.  Leland  Pargeter  often  lunched  with  her  at 
her  club.  He  was  also  a  source  of  distraction  to 
Lady  Flora;  and  it  made  her  very  happy  to 
entertain  him  there. 

They  were  talking  of  the  same  dinner-party 
that  had  occupied  Pamela  and  Captain  Acourt 
the  afternoon  before.  Lady  Flora  had  been 
present,  though  Captain  Acourt  had  failed  to 
mention  it  to  Pamela.  She  was  a  person  whose 
name  would  not  be  the  first  to  leap  to  the  tongue 
of  a  man  like  Acourt  in  describing  a  party.  A 
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man  like  Acourt  might  forget,  taking  a  little 
trouble  to  do  it,  that  she  had  been  there.  A  man 
like  Pargeter  might  wonder,  as  Leland  had  just 
wondered,  what  in  the  world  had  induced  her 
to  go. 

She  was  slight  and  very  graceful ;  she  put  both 
elbows  on  the  table  when  it  pleased  her  to  do  so  ; 
her  modish  hat  seemed  to  lie  happily  upon  her 
charming  hair.  She  had  dreamy  eyes  and  a 
detached  expression  ;  she  looked  as  if  she  might 
say  anything ;  and  she  very  often  did.  She  still 
had  a  wayward  air  which  she  would  presently 
have  to  relinquish,  and  an  inconsequence  which 
she  probably  never  could.  Her  eye  wandered 
perpetually  as  she  talked,  and  when  she  put  a 
morsel  into  her  mouth  she  would  sometimes 
appear  to  forget  about  it,  so  that  it  did  not  seem 
always  certain,  for  a  hypnotised  instant,  that  she 
would  swallow  it.  Her  beauty  was  a  thing  of 
large  brown  eyes,  and  carmine,  and  very  great 
attention.  Pargeter  once  said  of  her  that  she 
was  an  agreeable  effect,  until  you  said  to  her: 
"  Psyche,  come  here,"  when  she  flitted  away  into 
the  night.  Pargeter  was  one  of  the  few  people 
who  went  on  with  the  illusion  of  her,  unwilling 
to  forget  that  the  reality  had  been  charming. 

"  But  why  shouldn't  I  go  ?  " 

"  Lord  only  knows,"  he  told  her, "  I  never  do." 

"  Because  you  are  naughty.  But  extremely 
naughty,"  she  charged  him.  "  What  are  you 
going  to  drink  ?  Always  whisky-and-soda  ? 
That  shows  great  lack  of  confidence  in  our 
wine  list." 
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Lady  Flora  beckoned  to  the  head-waitress, 
who  came  with  alacrity. 

"A  whisky-and-soda  for  this  gentleman, 
Annie,  and  the  tiniest  bottle  of  Bollinger  for  me. 
Your  foot  better,  Annie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  m/lady.  Yes,  thank  you,  m/lady. 
Coffee  here,  m/lady,  or  " 

"  Coffee  in  the  smoking-room,  please,  Annie. 
I  was  so  sorry  about  the  poor  foot,"  and  Lady 
Flora  sweetened  her  sympathy  with  a  smile. 

u  Poor  thing,  she  scalded  it.  But  we  were 
talking  about  your  wife." 

"  You  were,"  said  her  guest. 

"  I  could  talk  about  her  always.  She  is  so 
good  to  me  " — and  Lady  Flora's  eyes  opened 
themselves  suddenly  wider  and  softer,  to  rest 
upon  Pargeter's. 

"  I  love  just  being  with  her,  in  her  atmo- 
sphere," she  went  on.  u  And  you  are  the  most 
foolish  of  persons." 

Pargeter  helped  himself  to  the  vegetables 
brought  to  his  elbow.  "  Sea-kale  again  !  "  cried 
Lady  Flora.  "  Oh,  Jenny,  Jenny,  this  is  too 
bad  of  Alphonse.   Tell  him  I  said  so." 

Jenny  retreated,  blushing  and  smiling,  and 
Lady  Flora  went  on  : 

"  They're  keeping  company,  she  and  the  chef, 
and  all  the  rest  are  madly  jealous.  That  pretty 
girl  is  doing  very  well  for  herself.  Alphonse  gets 
a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  and  buys  everything." 

"  Are  you  still  on  the  Committee  ?  "  asked 
Pargeter. 

"  No,"  said  Lady  Flora.    "  There  was  a 
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conspiracy  against  me  at  the  last  general  election, 
and  I  didn't  get  enough  votes.  I'm  afraid  we're 
very  feminine  in  the  Court,  and  some  of  us  a 
trifle  cattish."  She  smiled  disarmingly.  "  But 
I  know  all  these  poor  dear  things  " — her  nod 
embraced  the  waitresses — "  and  they  tell  me 
their  troubles,  and  I  think  they  love  me  a  little, 
though  I  absolutely  respect  the  rule  about  tipping. 
They  know  that  in  my  heart  I  hate  their  being 
waitresses  and  me  being  a  lady  of  quality,  and 

so          Yes,  I  adore  the  woman  of  whom  you 

are  so  unworthy,  Leland  Pargeter." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  unworthiness. 
So  you  spent  a  happy  evening." 

"  Ye-es.  We  had  a  darling  little  talk  before 
the  men  came  up.  It  would  have  been  happier 
without  the  men.  I  think  I  am  usually  " — 
Lady  Flora  crumbled  her  bread  pensively — 
"  happier  without  the  men."  And,  as  Pargeter 
only  smiled,  she  went  on,  "  There  was  one 
particularly  tiresome  man." 

"  Percy  Acourt  ?  " 

M  Oh,  I  never  find  Captain  Acourt  tiresome. 
He's  so  good-looking,  and  you  never  can  be  quite 
sure  whether  he  is  aware  of  your  presence  or  not. 
That  kind  of  man  intrigues  me.  I  long  to  bring 
him  to  my  feet,  or  see  him  horribly  humili- 
ated " 

"  In  some  other  way,"  laughed  Pargeter. 

M  Oh,  any  way.  Acourt  was  there,"  Lady  Flora 
interpolated,  looking  at  her  guest  with  sudden 
attention,  "  but  this  was  a  creature  I'd  never 
seen  before  ;  and  he  talked — merciful  heavens, 
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how  he  talked !  In  a  dreadful  mesmeric  way 
that  made  you  listen  whether  you  understood 
three  words  or  not.   The  editor  of  some  paper." 

"  It  couldn't  have  been  Norreys." 

"  Mais  si  !  It  was  precisely  Norreys.  Neither 
an  ambassador  nor  a  bishop  nor  a  duke,  but  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  a  sort  of  everything,  and 
his  name  was  Norreys." 

"  Ah,"  said  Pargeter  thoughtfully,  "  that  looks 
as  if  they  were  getting  hold  of  her." 

M  She  has  promised  to  read  some  pamphlet  of 
his,"  contributed  Lady  Flora  intelligently,  "  and 
he  is  to  go  down  to  Hareham  this  next  week-end." 

"  Remarkable  fellow,  Norreys,"  mused  her 
guest.  "A  bit  overpowering,  but  How- 
ever, it's  odd,  you  know,  but  I  was  dining  with 
the  Gommies." 

"  The  Gommies  ?   The  Gommies  ?  " 

V  The  Clarence  Gommies — State  Labour  Party. 
He  is  in  the  House." 

"  The  man  who  cut  the  King  !  " 

"  You  can't  *  cut '  the  King  any  more  than 
you  can  '  cut  *  the  Commonwealth.  But,  yes, 
Gommies  did  indulge  in  some  antic  which  he  is 
now  trying  to  forget." 

<e  But  isn't  it  true  that  he  said,  e  No,  I  can't 
shake  hands  with  you,  sir.  You  and  I  are 
enemies '  ? " 

(t  I  really  don't  know  what  form  it  took. 
Gommie  is  an  advanced  Radical  politically, 
and  the  crudest  ass  socially,  I  should  imagine." 

"  And  you  were  dining  with  them  ?  " 

Lady  Flora's  face  assumed  a  mixture  of 
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sophistication  and  concern.  Her  expression 
admitted  that  people  had  to  do  all  kinds  of  things 
for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  deep  and  knowing 
reasons,  and  nobody  understood  what  a  deplor- 
able bore  it  was  better  than  she. 

"  Yes,"  admitted  Pargeter,  putting  up  an 
eyeglass  to  scan  a  group  of  ladies  taking  their 
places  at  another  little  table,  and  bowing  with 
much  finish  to  one  of  them.  "  We  had  ten 
vegetables  and  a  boiled  hare.  The  hare  was 
served  on  my  account ;  but  it  was  needless.  I 
suffered  almost  as  much  as  Mrs.  Gommie  in 
contemplating  it.  We  agreed  that  we  could  not 
endure  a  corpse  upon  the  table." 

"  Was  it  a  party  t" 

"  One  man,  whose  name  you  wouldn't  know — 
the  Labour  Whip.  It  was  to  meet  him  I  went ; 
for  that  the  hare  was  slaughtered  and  the 
vegetables  died.  I  was  rather  impressed  with 
him — very  able  fellow,  dined  in  his  red  tie  ;  fancy 
he  sleeps  in  it.  We  all  dined  in  our  red  ties,  by 
request." 

"  You  haven't  got  one,"  exclaimed  his  hostess 
intimately. 

"  Not,  so  to  speak,  in  the  silk.  But  in  the 
spirit,  dear  Lady  Flora,  all  my  ties  will  shortly  be 
of  that  colour.  At  least,  I  am  seriously  con- 
sidering it.  Don't  you  think  the  shade  would 
become  me  ?  " 

Lady  Flora's  eyes  ranged  over  his  person,  as  if 
to  find  out.  It  was  a  fairly  impressive  and 
attractive  person,  though  middle-aged.  Nothing 
really  detracted  from  him  yet ;  even  his  slight 
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baldness  suggested  itself  as  being  very  slight. 
The  heaviness  of  his  oval  chin  and  the  sleepiness 
of  his  blue  eyes  had  always  been  there,  though 
the  look  that  seemed  perpetually  to  expect  and 
demand  of  life  may  have  come  only  after  years 
of  dissatisfaction  with  it.  His  other  features 
were  so  regular  that  one  forgot  them  at  once. 

It  was  really  a  little  difficult  to  say  whether 
Mr.  Pargeter's  was  a  countenance  to  which  red 
would  be  becoming  or  not.  Lady  Flora,  at  all 
events,  would  not  decide  off-hand.  She  had  no 
natural  love  for  red  ties ;  but  she  had  none  the 
less  an  impulse  ready  to  welcome  one  under 
Leland  Pargeter's  chin  if  he  should  decide  to  put 
it  there. 

*■  I  am  horribly  intrigued,"  she  said.  "  You 
shall  explain  in  the  smoking-room.  You  can 
find  your  way  there,  can't  you  ?  I  will  join  you 
in  two  seconds/'  and  it  was  only  when  Pargeter 
was  well  out  of  the  room  that  she  approached  the 
cashier's  desk  and  paid.  Lady  Flora  had  in  a 
high  degree  the  gift  of  consideration. 


CHAPTER  V 


MRS.  PARGETER,  when  in  London,  was 
nearly  always  to  be  found  at  home  on 
Wednesday  afternoons.  It  had  been  her  mother's 
habit  and  her  grandmother's  ;  and  though  Mary 
could  hardly  be  said  to  cling  to  her  traditions 
she  carried  them  on.  Other  people  allowed  their 
lives  to  become  too  complicated  for  fixtures  that 
dated  from  a  simpler  time,  for  any  fixtures  at  all 
that  could  not  be  made  by  telephone  and  carried 
out  by  motor  ;  but  Mary,  on  her  island  in  Albe- 
marle Street,  let  the  tide  sweep  by,  lighted  the 
tea-urn  that  had  been  Horace  Walpole's,  and 
possessed  her  soul.  She  was  drawn  to  the  tea-urn 
that  had  been  Horace  Walpole's  as  she  had  been 
drawn  to  Leland  Pargeter,  for  the  quality  of 
sprightliness  that  remained  in  them.  The 
Fragonards  and  Bouchers  that  hung  in  her  ivory- 
coloured  panels,  and  the  wits  of  three  centuries 
that  stood  along  her  bookshelves  spoke  mutely 
through  their  garlands  to  the  same  effect.  Even 
the  mantelpieces,  late  Georgian  and  a  little 
over-decorated,  seemed  to  confess  to  an  innocent 
passion  for  the  arabesques  of  life ;  and  all  the 
furniture  was  Italian  and  sentimental. 

On  those  Wednesday  afternoons  the  best  of 
London  drifted  through  Mary  Pargeter *s  drawing 
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room.  Rather  it  seemed  to  cling  and  hang  there, 
the  best  of  London,  with  an  instinct  that  such 
footholds  were  growing  few.  It  was  always  in 
some  sense  the  best ;  and  it  was  easy  to  pierce 
and  see  that  the  fundamental  sense  was  moral. 
On  almost  any  given  Wednesday  the  little  gather- 
ing— being  so  eclectic,  it  was  never  large — might 
have  been  imagined  to  have  bent  its  steps 
toward  Mrs.  Pargeter's  drawing-room  only  after 
careful  self-examination.  "  Am  I  worthy  ?  " 
each  might  have  asked  his  private  conscience ; 
and  seldom,  indeed,  would  one  have  ventured 
to  differ  from  the  assurance  "  Yes,  you  are." 
Ministers  came  with  an  accord  they  might  seldom 
show  in  other  directions ;  ambassadors,  natur- 
ally, were  almost  accredited.  Bishops  gravitated, 
folding  plump  hands  and  crossing  well-appointed 
legs  ;  pro-consuls,  straightening  shoulders  re- 
lieved of  the  burdens  of  Empire,  took  shelter 
with  Mrs.  Pargeter  from  the  undiscerning  street ; 
the  savants  of  Europe  rumpled  and  lowered 
bushy  grey  heads  in  close  encounter  there.  The 
arts  were  shyer,  but  they  came,  rather  under 
compulsion  and  wondering  why,  the  reason  being 
simply  that  Mary  desired  to  have  them.  She 
was  very  kind  to  the  arts,  purchasing  and 
commanding.  She  even  encouraged  eminent 
actresses,  who  arrived  in  tragically  simple 
clothes,  bringing  their  husbands.  She  had  a 
weakness  for  literature  and  a  sincere  reverence 
for  rank  ;  she  was  therefore  attended  by  writers 
and  duchesses.  Duchesses  of  serious  tastes, 
literary  or  philanthropic,  these,  however,  being 
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seldom  accompanied.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
something  abidingly  frivolous  in  a  duke. 

Only  two  forms  of  distinction  refused  to 
flourish  in  Mrs.  Pargeter's  drawing-rooms.  Smart- 
ness, however  smart,  withered  upon  her  inlaid 
sofas,  and  true  Bohemians  kept  away  by  instinct. 
One  eminent  vagabond  of  ideas  had  fenced  with 
her  invitations  for  years  ;  but  Mary  was  very 
patient,  adding  ever  another  to  the  paradoxes 
she  proposed  that  he  should  justify  when  he 
came. 

In  all  this  I  know  that  I  have  not  accounted 
for  Lady  Flora  Bellamy,  who  fluttered  so  often 
past  the  powdered  footmen  and  up  the  white 
staircase  in  Arlington  Street.  Lady  Flora,  I 
fear,  was  not  of  the  best  by  any  definition  that 
would  have  applied  there  ;  but  she  had  moods 
in  which  she  loved  to  take  the  colour  of  it,  and 
breathe  the  same  air  with  it.  This  is  enough  by 
itself  to  prove  her  not  of  the  worst  either.  She 
naively  proclaimed  herself  agnostic;  but  in 
addition  to  the  profoundest  faith  in  the  clair- 
voyantes  of  Bond  Street  she  had  really  quite  a 
religious  outlet  in  her  worship  of  Mary  Pargeter. 
And  Mary,  in  her  kind,  catholic  way,  welcomed 
her  always.  Her  heart  was  too  empty  to  close 
against  a  butterfly  that  prayed  to  come  in. 

The  Lossels  had  grown  to  greatness  under 
Whiggery,  and  had  clung  to  the  party  which  had 
protected  and  fostered  their  alien  capacities, 
through  all  the  liquefying  processes  which 
have  marked  its  descent  to  the  twentieth 
century.    Mary  perhaps  had  been  the  first 
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downright  Radical,  the  first  practically  who  had 
a  chance  to  be.  Old  Lord  Lossel,  her  father,  had 
outlived,  as  it  were,  his  political  convictions,  and 
had  gone  on  balloting  in  the  Liberal  faith  long 
after  his  vote  had  begun  to  promote  something 
quite  different.  But  Mary  had  all  her  wits  about 
her,  and  all  her  conscience  ;  and  had  seen  the  old 
road  broaden  out  without  a  thought  of  leaving  it. 
For  one  thing,  it  seemed  far  more  full  of  sign- 
posts to  her,  in  connection  with  her  millions, 
than  the  other ;  and  to  a  person  carefully 
on  the  look  out  for  such  indications  this  was 
important. 

There,  for  example,  she  had  found  the 
Gommies,  Clarence  and  Esther  Gommie,  sign- 
posts which  flew  standards,  invited  subscriptions, 
wrote,  agitated,  lived  for  the  ends  of  collectivism. 
In  an  age  more  intolerant  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  Gommies  would  have  suffered  at  the 
stake  or  lighted  the  faggots ;  either  way  they 
would  be  fierce,  pale,  uncompromising  slaves  of 
the  single  idea.  They  went  very  little  into  the 
world,  but  sat  austerely  behind  a  single  poplar  in 
a  newly  town-planned  district,  where  Clarence 
had  more  than  once  served  on  Royal  Commis- 
sions. Esther  played  no  public  part,  content 
to  be  recognised  as  the  power  behind  her 
very  useful  husband — perhaps  a  little  more 
wddely  recognised  than  the  facts  justified ;  but 
so  it  was.  Mrs.  Pargeter,  for  inspiration  and 
advice,  had  sometimes  gone  to  them  behind  the 
single  poplar.  But  on  this  occasion,  having 
matter  to  communicate,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie 
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had  left  their  encumbered  desks  and  sought  her 
out  on  a  Wednesday  afternoon  in  Arlington 
Street. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  disconcert  the 
Gommies,  they  would  have  suffered  something 
like  it  upon  their  arrival  They  had  come 
purposely  early,  and  were  informed  that  Mrs. 
Pargeter  would  be  in  presently,  an  assurance 
which  Miss  Woollen  repeated  when  they  entered 
the  drawing-room.  Miss  Woollen,  whom  they 
knew  well,  was  Mrs.  Pargeter's  marvellously 
capable  secretary,  and  they  found  her  in  an 
attitude  of  attention  beside  a  desk,  a  pretty 
inconvenient  ormolu  desk,  at  which  Mr.  Walter 
Norreys,  with  all  the  air  of  makeshift,  was 
cramping  his  elbows  to  write.  The  only  other 
occupant  of  the  room  was  Percy  Acourt,  who 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  plain  act  of  ceasing  to 
suggest.  It  was  a  situation  which  required  ex- 
plaining, and  no  explanation  was  forthcoming. 
What  Mr.  Norreys  was  so  intimately  writing  did 
not  transpire,  nor  what  Captain  Acourt  was  even 
more  intimately  thinking,  nor  why  Miss  Woollen 
should  be  waiting  for  the  joint  result ;  nor  could  it 
be  more  than  suspected  that  both  Norreys  and 
Acourt  had  been  lunching  and  thereafter  given 
freedom  and  hospitality  for  conference.  On  the 
single  other  occasion  which  had  brought  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gommie  to  Arlington  Street,  the  only 
suspicious  character  in  the  room,  from  their 
point  of  view,  had  been  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Disconcertment,  however,  was  not 
possible  to  either  of  these  very  influential  people. 
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Mrs,  Gommie  bowed  with  grave  distance  to 
Norreys,  whom  she  had  once  encountered  in  his 
office,  and  sat  down,  with  an  air  of.  detachment, 
upon  one  of  the  remoter  sofas.  Gommie,  with 
his  arms  crossed  behind  his  sturdy  back,  in- 
spected a  picture.  After  an  instant's  hesitation 
Norreys  gathered  up  his  slips  and  gave  them  to 
Miss  Woollen,  put  a  ringer  upon  the  electric  bell 
and  asked  for  a  taxi,  following  the  footman  to 
the  stairs.  Miss  Woollen  disappeared  ;  Acourt 
went  to  a  further  window,  where,  with  his  back 
to  the  inner  scene,  he  surveyed  the  dripping 
October  afternoon ;  and  presently  Mary  came  in. 

At  once  the  room,  with  all  its  luxurious 
equipment,  with  the  Gommies  at  one  end  and 
Percy  Acourt  at  the  other,  seemed  to  contain 
only  Mrs.  Pargeter.  Objects  near  her  dwindled 
and  ran  to  her  as  to  a  focus ;  persons,  even  such 
persons  as  the  Gommies,  became  incidental.  It 
was  the  most  unconscious  domination,  an  effect 
of  simple,  natural,  intrinsic  importance.  To 
explain  it  there  was  only  a  moderately  tall 
woman,  with  a  kind  manner  and  gentle,  inquiring 
eyes,  who  never,  it  seemed,  could  have  been  quite 
youthful,  quite  irresponsible  and  light-hearted, 
but  whose  grave  beauty  was  still  untouched  by 
time.  Her  figure  seemed  a  sort  of  vase  for  her 
beauty,  which  held  it  royally,  and  if  here  and 
there  the  potter's  lines  had  lost  some  of  their 
delicacy  they  were  still  firm  and  fine. 

Her  face  in  its  symmetry  was  one  to  take  all 
together  ;  you  could  not  say  that  her  level  eyes 
under  their  fine  arches  were  supreme  in  it,  or 
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pick  out  any  trick  or  irregularity  to  set  a  value 
upon.  The  pleasure  to  be  found  in  it  was  evenly 
distributed.  The  dispassionate  critic  might 
foresee  that  if  ever  the  nose  reddened  it  might 
seem  a  trifle  Eoman  ;  meanwhile  he  must  confess 
that  it  was  a  fine  feature.  The  hps,  for  all  their 
calm,  were  full  and  sweet ;  and  if  their  droop  had 
been  plaintive  instead  of  patient,  would  have 
been  irresistible.  Mrs.  Pargeter  wore  graceful 
pictorial  clothes,  and  hats  which  vaguely  re- 
minded one  of  the  Empress  of  Austria  on  horse- 
back ;  and  though  she  paid  the  smallest  possible 
attention  to  the  commands  of  fashion,  she  gave 
pains  and  thought  to  her  appearance.  It  was  one 
of  the  things  women  loved  her  for,  that  she,  so 
great,  never  showed  herself  superior  to  clothes. 
This  afternoon,  for  instance,  she  wore  a  mouse- 
coloured  velvet  and  Spanish  silver  lace  and  a  big 
hat  with  a  feather,  and  nobody  could  have  looked 
better  in  them. 

Mrs.  Pargeter  came  in  hastily ;  and  in  her 
affectionate  welcome  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie 
there  was  just  a  hint  of  embarrassment.  Percy 
Acourt,  approaching  leisurely  from  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  held  out  his  hand  in  a  farewell 
which  rather  pointedly  excluded  the  chance  of 
introduction.  Mary  turned  perturbed  eyes  upon 
him,  and  he  said,  as  if  in  reply  : 

"  I  may  ask  you  for  a  late  cup  of  tea." 

It  was  then  hardly  four  ;  and  there  was  as  yet 
no  sign  of  Horace  Walpole's  urn.  At  his  reference 
to  it,  however,  Mrs.  Pargeter's  immediate  diffi- 
culty, whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  fade. 
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"  Do,"  she  said  quietly,  and  in  that  prospect 
turned  again  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie. 

"  Shall  we  sit  down  ?  "  she  said.  Leland 
Pargeter  himself  sometimes  half  instinctively 
waited  for  Mary  to  ask  him  to  sit  down. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Pargeter/'  said  Mrs.  Gommie, "  we 
have  come  on  a  most  important  errand/' 

"  Most  important/'  emphasised  Mr.  Gommie. 

An  accustomed  look  took  possession  of  Mary's 
face,  veiled,  grave,  judicial. 

"  Your  Commission  has  not  yet  reported,  I 
think." 

The  Gommies  smiled,  kindly  and  together, 
the  smile  they  had  for  intelligent  misappre- 
hension. 

"  It  was  that,  last  time,  wasn't  it  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Gommie.  "  Our  beloved  scheme  for  recon- 
structing the  asylums  of  the  poor.  No,  we  have 
not  yet  reported.  Would  you  not  be  the  first  to 
know  ?   This  is  quite  a  different  matter." 

"  Quite,"  said  Mr.  Gommie. 

"  I  am  rather  glad,"  Mary  told  them,  "  Be- 
cause I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  to  you  both  that 
I  am  very  far  from  clear — With  every  apprecia- 
tion of  the  scheme's  nobility  of  motive,  and 
every  " 

Mrs.  Pargeter  paused.  It  was  impossible  not 
to  pause.  Mrs.  Gommie  had  put  up  her  hands  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  She  remained  upright, 
but  her  expression  knelt. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Pargeter,  let  me  beg  you — do  not 
feel  that  we  are  pressing  you  in  that  matter.  It 
is  the  last  thing  we  would  wish  to  do.  Indeed, 
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we  were  ashamed — positively  ashamed — to  bring 
it  to  your  attention  at  all.  Is  it  not  so,  Clarence  ? 
What  does  the  nation  not  owe  you  already  ?  Is 
it  not  so,  Clarence  ?  " 

Mr.  Gommie 's  face  had  lengthened  at  Mary's 
words ;  anxiety  sat  upon  it,  and  if  he  had 
followed  his  natural  instinct  he  would  have 
expressed  some  of  the  dismay  he  felt.  It  was 
for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  been 
provided  with  his  astuter  mate.  Instead  of 
blurting  forth  regret,  he  took  the  cue  from  her, 
and  looking  at  the  carpet,  said  it  was  so,  indeed. 
His  eye  wandered,  as  he  spoke,  to  the  desk  where 
Walter  Norreys  had  been  sitting. 

"  The  nation  owes  me  justice  and  protection/' 
said  Mary,  who  always  answered  questions  to 
the  best  of  her  ability,  "  and  everything  else  I 
owe  to  the  nation/5 

"  You  are  generous — splendidly  generous — 
even  in  thought,"  cried  Mrs.  Gommie.  "  But, 
Clarence,  tell  Mrs.  Pargeter  what  we  have  come 
for." 

"  We  have  not  come  this  time  to  ask  for 
money,"  Mr.  Gommie  began  simply,  "  but  to 
lay  before  you  a  proposition  of  another  sort, 
which  has  been  maturing  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  us." 

"  We  want  Mr.  Pargeter  to  stand  for  High 
Pollard,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gommie,  with  hands 
again  clasped.  "  There  has  never  been  a  chance 
there  before  ;  there  is  now.  With  your  influence 
and  your  husband,  dear  Mrs.  Pargeter,  we  think 
we  can  win  the  seat." 
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Mary  considered,  in  an  instant  of  silence,  an 
entirely  new  combination  of  circumstances  to 
which  she  lacked  the  clue. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  she  said,  "  that  my  husband 
would  help  to  win  any  seat  for  any  party.  His 
political  views  are  quite  colourless.  I  have 
always  understood  that  his  leanings  were  Con- 
servative, but  indeed  he  is  rather  cynical  about  it 
all.  It  is  ten  years  since  I  have  even  known  him 
to  vote." 

There  was  a  fleeting  shadow  of  embarrassment. 
The  Gommies  looked  carefully  at  objects  well 
away  from  each  other's  eyes.  Then  Mrs.  Gommie 
unclasped  her  hands  and  flung  them  out. 

"  People  are  so  often  shy  of  disclosing  a  politi- 
cal change  of  heart,"  she  said  ;  "  and  these  deep 
convictions  almost  must  mature  themselves  in 
secret.  Mr.  Pargeter,  like  every  other  thinker, 
has  simply  been  unable  to  withstand  the  onrush 
of  the  modern  social  idea.  You  will  soon  learn 
what  we  already  know — that  Mr.  Pargeter's 
views  are  in  every  respect  what  you  would  have 
them  to  be." 

"  Ask  him,"  said  Clarence  Gommie  genially, 
stroking  the  inside  of  the  fat  calf  he  had  cocked 
over  its  brother — "  Ask  him." 

Mary  sat  for  another  instant  in  silence.  Then 
she  said  slowly  : 

"  I  should  be  interested,  of  course,  to  know." 

"  I  think  it  is  quite  recent,"  deprecated  Mrs. 
Gommie.  "  And  now — could  anything  be  more 
fortunate  ? — the  Tory  influence  is  already 
seriously  weakened  by  young  Tyrrell's  con- 
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nection  with  that  paper  combine ;  and  Sir 
Hugh's  divorce  comes  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 
The  Liberals  have  nobody  very  acceptable 
locally,  and  besides,  we  think  they  can  be 
brought  to  see  the  undesirability  " 

"  We  think  they  can  be  squared,"  said  Mr. 
Gommie ;  "  if  not  squared,  squashed.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  don't  mind  saying  I  have  myself 
approached  their  head-quarters  in  this  case.  As 
a  rule,  you  know,  we  prefer  them  to  come  to  us, 
which  they're  only  too  pleased  to  do.  I  think 
there'll  be  no  difficulty." 

"  We  have  always  counted  the  Tyrrells  among 
our  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Pargeter.  "  I  was  very 
distressed  about  those  horrible  proceedings. 
The  case  should  have  been  heard  in  camera  for 
everybody's  sake." 

"  Oh,  it  was  the  saddest  thing !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Gommie.  "  But,  of  course,  we  have  to 
consider  these  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
ultimate  good.  And  now  think  of  the  heaven- 
sent chance  of  Mr.  Pargeter's  turning  to  the  new 
truth  !  Often  our  friends  in  High  Pollard  have 
said  to  us  :  f  If  Mrs.  Pargeter  could  only  stand  ! 
She  leads  the  place  morally  as  she  owns 
it  materially.'  That  being  impossible,  and 
believing,  as  we  always  did,  that  Mr.  Pargeter's 
views  were  opposed  to  yours,  we  have  till  now 
never  dreamed  that  we  could  in  any  way  utilise 
your  immense  influence  there  for  the  ends  of 
progress." 

"  More  than  that,"  interrupted  her  husband. 
"  The  influence  of  the  beer  and  whisky  interests 
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made  the  place  not  worth  looking  at  from  our 
point  of  view  till  this  year  " 

"  True,  Clarence.  But  now  the  people  are  no 
longer  afraid  of  Master  Bung  in  politics — and 
the  constituency  is  thoroughly  roused.  On  the 
minimum  wage  you  found  no  such  response 
anywhere,  did  you,  Clarence  ?  " 

''They  are  spoiling  for  a  fight,"  said  Clarence. 

M  And  nobody  knows  the  heart  of  a  constitu- 
ency better  than  he  does,"  insisted  Clarence's 
wife. 

"  Why  do  you  not  place  this  matter  directly 
before  my  husband  ?  "  Mary  asked. 

"  We  have  already  done  so,  and  found  him 
quite  favourably  disposed,"  Clarence  Gommie 
told  her. 

u  And  did  he  send  you  to  me  ?  " 

This  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie  looked  at  one 
another. 

"  We  hardly  got  as  far  as  the  practical  con- 
sideration of  the  campaign,"  hesitated  Mr. 
Gommie  ;  "  and  Mr.  Pargeter's  candidature  was 
naturally  discussed  entirely  upon  its  merits — 
and  the  merits  of  the  cause." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Mary  thoughtfully. 

"  He  must  have  known,  I  fancy,  that  you 
would  be  consulted,  and  probably  by  ourselves  ; 
but  the  subject  was  not  mentioned.  We  are 
here  absolutely  upon  our  own  initiative." 

Mrs.  Pargeter  got  up  and  moved  to  the  mantel- 
piece, where  she  stood  fingering  a  porcelain 
shepherdess  and  looking  at  the  fire.  Mr.  Gommie 
got  up,  too,  and  was  gently  reproved  by  his  wife. 
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"  Sit  down,  Clarence/'  she  said.  "  You  are 
making  Mrs.  Pargeter  uncomfortable/' 

"  Yes,  do  sit  down/'  said  Mary  absently. 
' '  Well,  it  is  all  news  to  me/'  she  went  on  frankly, 
facing  them.  "  My  husband's  change  of  opinions, 
and  his  new  interest  in  politics,  and  this  proposal 
that  he  should  stand.  I  am  in  a  way  glad  to 
hear  it.  His  life  is  rather  lacking  in  interests, 
and  this  may  prove  a  very  great  one.  That  is 
all,  I  am  afraid,  that  I  can  say  at  present  about 
it/' 

"  Of  course,  it  is  early  days,"  said  Mr.  Gommie 
rather  blankly. 

"  We  cannot  be  surprised,"  hinted  his  wife 
Esther,  "  if  Mrs.  Pargeter  is  a  little  taken  aback 
by  the  mere  suddenness  of  our  good  news,  and 
possibly  somewhat  inclined  to  think  we  mistake 
or  exaggerate  Mr.  Pargeter's  conversion.  But  I 
have  never  been  more  certain  of  the  complete- 
ness of  anything.  He  confessed  to  me  that  for 
years  he  had  taken  exactly  the  cynical  attitude 
toward  all  social  questions  that  Mrs.  Pargeter 
describes.  It  is  only  within  the  last  month  that 
his  mind  has  been  penetrated  by  the  arguments 
and  the  meaning  of  collectivism.  He  is  now 
very  whole-hearted." 

"  That  is  curious,"  said  Mary,  "  because — I 
must  tell  you — it  is  only  within  the  last  month 
that  I  have  felt  myself  gradually  approaching 
the  political  position  which  I  have  always 
believed  my  husband  to  occupy ;  and  it  was  one 
of  the  satisfactions  I  hoped  for,  to  find  myself 
thinking  with  him  for  the  first  time  upon  certain 
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subjects.  He  knew  it,  too/'  she  wondered.  "  I 
have  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
reconsidering  the  views  which  have  for  so  long 
seemed  to  me  a  part  of  my  very  conscience.  And 
at  that  very  moment —  Strange  !  "  she  mur- 
mured.  "  Strange  !  99 

This  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie  exchanged  a 
full  charge  of  consternation.  It  was  quite  un- 
observed* Mrs.  Pargeter  was  lost  in  thought. 

Mrs.  Gommie  was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

"  But,  dear  and  honoured  lady,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  you  are  not  asking  us  to  believe  that  your 
political  views — that  have  been  an  example  to  the 
nation — have  undergone  any  change." 

"  I  don't  think  any  woman's  political  views 
could  be  an  example  to  the  nation,"  Mary 
returned  quickly.  "  I  hardly  believe,  indeed, 
that  they  can  matter  very  much.  But,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  of  any  interest,  yes.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
adopted,  I  think  definitely,  certain  ideas  which 
now  seem  to  me  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  good  of  my  country  than  those  I  have 
hitherto  accepted.  Please  make  no  mistake," 
she  added  quickly.  "  What  I  may  call  the  policy 
of  my  life — as  to  the  trust  reposed  in  me — is 
quite  unchanged.  It  is  rather  upon  the  general 
outlook  " 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Gommie  fervently ;  and  at  that  moment  Mrs. 
Pargeter  was  further  interrupted  by  the  powdered 
and  rosy-cheeked  effigy  of  the  youngest  of  her 
footmen. 

"  Miss  Pargeter,"  he  announced. 
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"  Your  daughter,"  fluttered  Mrs.  Gommie 
graciously. 

"  My  husband's  daughter/'  Mrs.  Pargeter 
gently  corrected,  and  moved  forward  with : 
"  Dearest  Pamela,  you  have  come  to  help  me 
to-day.   That  is  most  kind." 

The  Gommies  passed  the  tea-urn  on  the  stairs. 
Outside  it  was  still  raining,  and  as  Mr.  Gommie 
opened  his  umbrella  Mrs.  Gommie  took  his  arm 
for  the  support  she  felt  the  situation  required. 
As  they  turned  their  steps  toward  Piccadilly 
Clarence  voiced  their  common  thought. 

<c  We  have  made  a  bad  exchange,"  said  he ; 
"  but  cheer  up,  comrade.  We'll  win  High 
Pollard  with  Pargeter  all  the  same.  A  woman 
like  that  can't  deprive  her  husband  of  the  benefit 
of  her  name." 


CHAPTER  VI 


A  SHORT  soundless  interval  occurred  between 
the  two  who  were  left  in  the  drawing-room. 
It  was  covered  by  the  arrangement  of  the  tea- 
things  and  the  presence  of  the  servants,  and  it 
lasted  less  perhaps  than  a  minute;  but  it  was 
a  palpable  thing,  behind  which  attitudes  and 
possibly  precautions  were  taken.  Pamela  sat 
down  at  one  end  of  the  sofa  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Gommie ;  Mrs.  Pargeter 
swept  her  velvet  skirts  behind  her  and  sank  upon 
the  other.  Pamela  crossed  her  legs  ;  Mary  clasped 
her  hands.  Unobtrusively,  and  almost  as  if  from 
habit,  Pamela  drew  the  cushion  from  behind  her 
and  placed  it  at  her  side,  where  it  made  a  com- 
fortable elbow-rest,  and  something  like  a  barrier. 

"  Weren't  those  the  Gommies,  Madre  ?  "  said 
she. 

"  Yes.  I  begged  them  to  stay.  Dear  Mrs. 
Gommie  had  not  broken  her  fast  since  half-past 
eight  this  morning.  I  could  not  persuade  her." 

"  She  looked  wolfish,"  said  Pamela  callously. 
"  I  wouldn't  trust  her  alone  in  an  A. B.C.  shop 
for  five  seconds." 

"  She  said  they  were  going  later  to  Eustace 
Miles's  restaurant  for  their  evening  meal,  and  I 
hope  they  will,"  Mrs.  Pargeter  said.  "  I  am  sure 
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that  would  be  more  sustaining  than  an  A.B.C. 
shop.  Poor  Mrs.  Gommie." 

"Why  pity  her,  Madre  ?  She  needn't  do 
it  ? " 

"  No,  one  ought  not  to  pity  ;  one  ought  only 
to  admire  her/'  Mrs.  Pargeter  returned  softly. 
"  I  wish  one  could  see  more  of  people  of  that  sort. 
They  are  the  people  who  really  matter,  aren't 
they?" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  the  people 
who  really  matter  to  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  get 
on  without  them." 

Mrs.  Pargeter  smiled  brightly.  "  Ah,  well, 
they  push  the  world  along,  Pamela,"  she  said. 
Then,  after  an  instant's  hesitation,  and  with  a 
little  effort,  which  was  curiously  sweet  and 
humble,  she  added,  "  You  have  heard  their 
wonderful  news  about  your  father.  He  will  have 
told  you  himself,  of  course." 

Pamela  gave  her  an  involuntary  half-guilty 
glance* 

"  Is  it  decided  then  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  Apparently." 
Pamela  looked  down. 

"  It  is  odd  to  think  of  papa  in  politics,"  she 
said. 

"  I  would  not  have  believed  it  possible,  but  I 
am  assured  that  it  is  so." 

"  I  hate  it,  of  course.  I  knew  he  was  going 
through  a  pretty  strenuous  time,  but  I  hoped — 
What  have  the  Gommies  got  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  Everything,  it  seems,"  escaped  Mrs.  Parge- 
ter, who  added  hastily,  "  They  are  very  in- 
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fluential,  you  know,  in  the  party  whose  views 
your  father  has  espoused." 

Pamela  took  the  liberty  of  looking  rather 
keenly  at  her  stepmother.  The  inference  was 
as  unmistakable  as  it  was  significant,  but  she 
followed  it  with  caution. 

"  Then  the  other  thing  is  true,  too  ?  " 

"  What  other  thing,  dearest  Pamela  ?  99 

"  That  you  have — gone  over/' 

Mrs.  Pargeter  sighed.  "  I  suppose  so/'  she 
said.  "  I  must  face  it,  put  that  way.  One  should 
not,  of  course,  shelter  one's  self  behind  one's  sex  ; 
but  I  am  rather  glad  to  think  that  a  woman's 
political  views  can  hardly  matter  much.  I  am 
hoping  there  need  be  no  great  talk.  Where  did 
you  hear  of  it,  Pamela  ?  99 

"  I  had  a  hint,"  said  Pamela  calmly,  "  from 
Percy  Acourt." 

A  sudden  new  intelligence  sprang  between 
them  with  the  words,  an  understanding  that 
declared  and  challenged.  Ignored  by  both,  it 
stood  in  their  eyes  as  they  looked  at  one  another  ; 
and  it  drew  over  Mary  Pargeter's  face  a  strange, 
painful,  travelling  flush. 

"  Ah,  yes,  Percy  might  well  tell  you,"  she 
said.  "  He  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with 
bringing  it  about,  putting  one  in  touch  with 
the  minds  that  really  control,  I  believe,  the 
fortunes  of  the  country.  I  feel  most  grateful  to 
him  for  these  new  friends,  and  the  wonderful 
vistas  of  political  thought  they  have  opened  for 
me.  One  gets  so  into  the  way  of  plodding  along 
with  the  old  accepted  theories,  forgetting  that 
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the  world  of  the  mind  is  alive  and  forever 
changing  " 

She  had  talked  down  her  blush,  and  she 
conquered  it  with  a  final  smile. 

"  Well,  Pamela,  you,  at  least,  may  con- 
gratulate me,  since  I  have  come,  in  so  many 
matters,  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

She  had  talked  down  more  than  her  blush. 
Something  deeper  was  commanded,  too ;  and 
her  words  and  smile  to  Pamela  were  at  once 
brave  and  timid  with  affection.  She  leaned  a 
little  toward  her  stepdaughter  as  she  spoke. 

Pamela  laughed,  not  quite  comfortably,  and 
plumped  out  the  sofa-cushion. 

"  Oh,  my  way  of  thinking !  That's  of  no 
great  consequence.  I  can't  help  wondering/' 
she  adventured,  "  why  the  Gommies  should  have 
come  to  you  about — about  papa's  candidature." 

It  was  then  Mrs.  Pargeter  who  turned  upon 
her  stepdaughter  a  full,  gentle,  and  somewhat 
disconcerting  gaze. 

u  I  imagine  they  thought  I  would  be  interested 
in  anything  that  happened  in  High  Pollard," 
she  said. 

u  I — I  suppose  you  would,"  murmured 
Pamela,  as  the  footman  announced  three  persons 
in  rapid  succession,  and  she  was  left  to  note, 
from  her  sofa  corner,  that  one  of  them  was  the 
ex-Prime  Minister. 

"  They  are  losing  no  time,"  she  said  to  herself ; 
and  before  half  an  hour  had  passed  it  became 
plain  that  "  they  "  were  not.  Mr.  Calthorpe 
was  an  old  friend  who  had  brought  his  homages 
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to  Arlington  Street  on  the  Wednesdays  of 
many  seasons,  but  when  he  was  followed  by 
Lord  Aston,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  last  Cabinet,  and  the  brilliant  Mrs.  Riming- 
ton,  passionate  advocate  of  Conservative  votes 
for  women,  Pamela  began  to  wonder  uneasily 
where  this  public  taking  possession  of  the 
surrendered  fortress  would  cease.  In  an  hour's 
time  there  was  a  good  showing  of  old  adherents — 
the  editor  of  the  Liberal,  Lady  Garside,  whose 
husband  had  seriously  reduced  Mr.  Calthorpe's 
majority  in  his  own  borough  in  the  North,  the 
venerable  Lambert  Jacob,  distinguished  jurist 
and  Privy  Councillor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  Lady  Simmons,  Ashley  Venn,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whose  allegiance,  based  on  his 
official  indebtedness,  no  conceivable  set  of 
circumstances  doubtless  ever  could  or  would 
disturb.  But  the  political  atmosphere  of  Mrs. 
Pargeter's  drawing-room  had  changed.  There 
was  a  thrill,  a  ripple,  in  its  usual  tranquillity ; 
bubbles  foamed  in  corners,  here  and  there  a 
laugh  betrayed  a  note  of  confidence  in  quite  a 
new  and  wrong  person.  There  was  the  exultation 
of  battle  in  what  had  been  an  old,  entrenched, 
withdrawn  position.  Pamela  noted,  with  a  flash 
of  amusement,  that  Mr.  Calthorpe  was  talking 
from  the  hearthrug.  Only  the  triumphant 
invaders  seemed  quite  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  a  suspicion  of  it  had  travelled.  A 
tendency  to  cleavage  was  noticeable  among  the 
others,  and  the  conversation  of  one  or  two  groups 
had  a  certain  grave  and  private  air.  It  was  odd 
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that  the  tale  of  Mary's  change  of  heart  should 
have  reached  Ashley  Venn  in  Mrs.  Pargeter 's 
own  drawing-room.  Lady  Garside  it  was  who 
confided  it  to  him,  in  the  delightful  embra- 
sure from  which  they  looked  together  upon  the 
umbrellas  scurrying  across  the  Green  Park,  and 
he  met  her  raised  eyebrows  with  a  smile  of 
better  information. 

"  I  admit  it  would  be  picturesque,  if  it  were 
true,  but  it  isn't,"  he  said,  "  and  it  will  take  me 
the  shortest  possible  time  to  prove  it  to  you." 

u  My  information  is  good,"  said  Lady  Garside, 
"  but  Monsieur  le  Ministre,  of  course,  may  have 
better." 

"  Pargeter  is  going  to  stand  for  High  Pollard 
in  January,"  Venn  told  her. 

"  So  lie  has  brought  her  over  !  Incredible  !  " 

"  Quite  incredible.  He's  not  standing  in  the 
Tory  interest.  They  have  no  use  for  him,  as 
far  as  I  have  ever  heard.  It's  a  State  Labour 
nomination." 

"  If  you  are  asking  me  to  believe  that  she  has 
brought  Mm  11 

"  1  am  asking  you  to  believe  nothing  but  that 
the  local  committee  has  accepted  him,  and  that 
he  will  be  formally  adopted  by  his  constituents 
next  Saturday  night,"  said  Venn.  "  Seance, 
the  Whip,  told  me  so  himself  this  morning.  The 
place  has  gone  Tory  lately,  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
new  industries,  and  he  thinks  they  can  bring  it 
off — with  Pargeter — if  we  let  them  have  it  to 
themselves." 

"  Meaning,  of  course,  with  her,"  mused  Lady 
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Garside.  "  And  shall  you  let  them  have  it  to 
themselves  ?  " 

"  One  never  knows  what  the  local  fellows  will 
consent  to,"  Venn  told  her ;  "  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  say  what  view  will  be  taken  at  head- 
quarters, but  I  should  think  it  quite  possible  that 
terms  might  be  made." 

Lady  Garside  continued  to  wonder.  She  was 
one  of  those  bright  little  energetic  organising 
women,  with  masterful  knuckles,  during  cam- 
paigns, on  the  doors  of  the  poor. 

"  It's  too  extraordinary,"  she  said.  "  Leonard 
Field  told  me  that  she  had  made  herself  respon- 
sible for  three  millions  towards  their  agricultural 
banks  scheme  as  soon  as  they  want  it." 

"  On  what  conditions  ?  "  asked  Venn  sharply. 

"  I  didn't  hear  the  conditions,  and  wouldn't 
have  understood  them  if  I  had,  And  now  the 
husband  is  contesting  a  Labour  seat !  How  do 
you  explain  it  ?  If  I'm  wrong,  what  is  Aston 
doing  here  ?  Did  you  ever  meet  him  in  this 
house  before  ?  " 

"  The  Marchioness  of  Dawlish/'  announced 
the  footman,  and  Lady  Garside's  glance  sought 
her  companion's  with  a  shock  of  confirmation. 
Lady  Dawlish  was  the  wife  of  the  Opposition 
leader  in  the  Lords,  and  her  political  tradition 
was  Brahmin  in  its  exclusiveness. 

"  Never  before  !  "  murmured  Lady  Garside, 
with  excitement,  as  the  distinguished  figure  in 
black  advanced  into  the  room.  "  And  the  first 
time  anywhere,  I  am  pretty  sure,  since  the  son's 
death.  Now  will  you  believe  me  ?  " 
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"If  it  were  anybody  but  Lord  Lossel's 
daughter,"  returned  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  a  thoughtful  hand  on  his 
moustache,  "  and  —  you  can't  imagine  her 
abandoning  Pargeter,  can  you  ?  M 

"  Oh,  as  to  abandonment  "  Lady  Garside 's 

eyes  were  eloquent. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  it's  unthinkable — simply 
not  in  her  character,"  said  Venn,  who  was  a 
person  of  simple  domestic  traditions,  with  a  stout 
and  worshipping  wife. 

From  where  they  stood  they  could  see  Mrs. 
Pargeter  moving,  with  a  slightly  heightened 
colour,  among  her  guests.  Venn's  eyes  followed 
her,  calculating  and  considering. 

"  She's  a  great  woman,"  he  said.  "  She  could 
not  make  herself  ridiculous.  There's  nothing  in 
it,  Lady  Garside," 

As  he  spoke  Lady  Flora  Bellamy  was 
announced. 

"  More  evidence  ?  "  he  asked,  smiling. 

"  Oh,  no.  She  doesn't  count.  Except  pos- 
sibly » 

"  Except  possibly  f  " 

"  Well,"  said  Lady  Garside,  "  she  might  count 
as  an  influence." 

u  In  the  domestic  situation,"  said  Venn 
intelligently.  "  But  is  there  anything  in  that  ?  " 

Lady  Garside  looked  at  him  quizzically. 

"  Anything  in  the  domestic  situation  ?  she  re- 
peated. (t  Very  little,  I  have  always  understood." 

"  Mr.  Venn,  who  was  unused  to  innuendo  upon 
feminine  lips,  reddened  a  little. 
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"  Anything  in  the  yarns  one  hears  about 
Pargeter  and  Lady  Flora  ?  "  he  said  bluntly. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  I  should  say.  But  Mrs. 
Pargeter  may  think  otherwise ;  and  it  just 
flashed  upon  me  that  that  might  add  to  any 
political  rupture  in  this  house.  But  it  further 
flashes  that  the  idea  is  absurd.  Look  at  them 
now/' 

Venn  looked,  and  saw  Lady  Flora — graceful, 
slim,  affectionate  —  caressing  Mrs.  Pargeter *s 
hand. 

"  They  seem  on  the  best  of  terms,"  he  said ; 
and  as  his  companion  drifted  away  from  him  he 
bent  his  step  toward  the  two. 

Mary  made  a  place  for  him,  presenting  him  to 
Lady  Flora,  who  looked  at  him  with  a  little 
piquant  air  of  hostility  mingling  with  her 
deference.  "  My  precious  two  minutes/'  it 
seemed  to  say.  Mary  was  very  gracious  to  Venn, 
but  as  Lady  Flora  made  a  movement  to  leave 
them  she  put  out  a  detaining  hand. 

"  Not  yet,  dear/'  she  said.  Lady  Flora  had  not 
had  her  two  minutes,  and  should  not  be  deprived 
of  them,  nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  Right 
Honourable  Mr.  Venn  should  have  even  one 
to  himself.  That,  with  the  habit  of  distribut- 
ing minutes,  might  have  been  drawn  from  the 
gesture. 

"  It  is  too  long  since  we  have  seen  you,"  she 
said  to  Venn. 

"  It  is  much  too  long  since  I  have  been  able  to 
come,"  he  replied.  "  But  I  had  to  bring  my 
congratulations  to-day." 
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"  Congratulations  ?  "  She  hesitated. 

"  Not  quite  unmixed,  perhaps ;  but  even 
below  the  gangway  Mr.  Pargeter  will  be  an 
acquisition.  And  what  you  have  so  well  begun  " 
— he  smiled  at  her — "  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to 
finish." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Pargeter's  conversion  !  99  cried  Lady 
Flora,  *'  Isn't  it  dramatic  ?  After  all  these 
years  of  just  taking  notes  and  making  up  his 
mind,  won't  he  be  a  force  ! " 

It  filled  the  instant  in  which  Mary  found  her 
quiet  reply. 

"  But  I,  you  know,  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that,  Mr.  Venn." 

"  I  must  not  contradict  you,  but  you  will 
accept  my  congratulations  all  the  same." 

He  eyed  her  shrewdly  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
glance  penetrated  to  some  reserve  of  dignity  in 
Mary, 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  she  said,  "  Have  you 
had  any  tea  ?  Lady  Flora,  I  know,  has  not.' 

"  Nor  have  I,"  said  Captain  Acourt  behind  her. 
"  Not  a  drop ;  and  it's  after  six,  My  state  is 
pitiable," 

The  men  nodded  to  one  another.  Ashley  Venn 
for  an  instant  stood  his  ground,  and  measured  the 
assurance  in  the  other's  voice.  At  the  advent 
of  Acourt  an  intelligence  had  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  Lady  Flora,  quite  different  from  that 
with  which  she  had  been  appraising  Leland 
Pargeter's  political  future.  It  was  a  subtle, 
sentimental  intelligence,  straight  from  Lady 
Flora's  heart.  Her  glance  at  Mrs.  Pargeter  was 
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full  of  sympathy  and  discretion,  and  she  waited 
her  chance. 

"  Ah,  well,  Percy/'  said  Mary,  "  that  you 
know,  in  this  house,  is  your  own  fault.  We 
cannot  really  undertake  to  discover  your  wants." 

It  was  decisive,  almost  forcibly  decisive,  as  to 
the  claims  of  the  two  men.  Her  effort  after 
nonchalance  gave  the  words  even  a  touch  of 
roughness.  Acourt,  aware  of  all  that  they 
carried,  smiled  with  something  rather  like 
arrogance,  and  folded  his  arms.  If  a  coat-sleeve 
could  express  privilege,  it  was  plain.  Lady 
Flora  saw  her  opportunity. 

"  We  have  been  treated  with  far  more  polite- 
ness, haven't  we,  Mr.  Venn  ?  And  I  consider 
that  I  have  been  placed  in  your  hands.  And 
please,  I  want  some  tea  quite  as  badly  as  Captain 
Acourt  does." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  bowed  with 
a  gallantry  that  was  a  trifle  forced ;  and  Lady 
Flora  led  the  way  to  the  inner  drawing-room, 
where  the  urn  of  Horace  Walpole  still  hissed. 
There  was  an  instant's  silence  between  Captain 
Acourt  and  Mrs.  Pargeter.  Acourt  was  master 
of  the  silence,  and  continued  to  finger  his 
moustache.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  a  person 
to  look  at  twice ;  his  figure  carried  extra- 
ordinary significance.  Sometimes,  as  now,  he 
had  the  air  of  not  troubling  to  supplement  it  by 
conversation.  His  eyes  alone  appeared  to  be  at 
Mrs.  Pargeter's  service.  They  rested  curiously 
upon  a  quaint  old  emerald  buckle  which  clasped 
her  dress  in  the  bosom. 
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Mary's  followed  the  figure  of  Ashley  Venn,  and 
if  she  had  spoken  her  impulse  she  would  have 
expressed  something  like  compunction  in  his 
dismissal ;  but  a  stronger  feeling  held  her  silent. 
She  would  say  no  word  that  could  remind  the 
man  beside  her  of  what  she  had  done  at  his  per- 
suasion, nothing  that  would  hint  a  claim  for  con- 
sideration or  a  wish  for  praise.  Not  that  her  car- 
riage was  so  proud,  but  it  was  too  important  to 
her  that  his  opinion  of  her  should  be  unvexed  by 
such  littleness.  Nobody's  opinion  of  her  had  ever 
been  of  consequence  before  to  Mary  Pargeter. 
It  had  always  been  her  opinion  of  her  fellows 
that  mattered.  This  necessity  to  stand  well 
with  another  human  being  shook  the  foundations 
of  her  world.  She  looked  round  now  for  a  chair 
as  if  she  felt  them  shaking,  and  when  she  spoke 
one  might  have  thought  she  grasped  at  some- 
thing to  say. 

"  Lady  Flora  is  looking  charming  this  after- 
noon." 

Acourt  bowed  ceremoniously.  He  had  no 
enthusiasm  to  express  about  Lady  Flora,  nor 
did  the  circumstances  warrant  dissent. 

"  Mrs.  Ashley  Venn  is  not  here,  I  think,"  he 
observed. 

"  No  ;  she  never  comes.  I  don't  think  I  know 
her.  Ought  I  to  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  think  you  ought.  She's  a  very 
intelligent  woman,  a  little  over-instructed  per- 
haps, but  that's  so  common.  And  of  great  use  to 
him,"  Acourt  added  thoughtfully. 

"  What  a  pleasure  that  must  be — to  be  of  great 
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use  to  anyone  with  whom  one  is  in  sympathy," 
said  Mary,  and,  though  it  was  a  simple  thing  to 
say,  Acourt's  face  suddenly  sheathed  itself.  He 
seemed  to  revolve  what  she  had  said  in  all  its 
bearings  ;  and  when  he  replied,  though  his  eyes 
were  appreciative,  he  spoke  with  precaution. 

"  I  should  prefer  to  serve  a  cause,"  he  said. 
"  Then  one  wouldn't  be  burdened  with  grati- 
tude." 

M  A  cause — oh,  yes  !  "  said  Mary,  who  knew 
so  much  about  that  satisfaction ;  but  the 
suggestion  depressed  her,  and  Lady  Flora,  who 
remained  within  eyeshot,  murmured  to  herself, 
"  Can  she  possibly  know  how  little  she  conceals 
it?" 

Lady  Dawlish  approached  to  take  her 
gracious  departure ;  the  editor  of  the  Liberal 
followed  her,  and  an  emancipated  Turkish 
princess,  canvassing  England  in  the  cause  of  the 
harem.  Acourt  withdrew  a  step  or  two,  hovering 
on  the  edge  of  these  farewells ;  and  when  they 
were  done  she  found  the  courage  to  say  to 
him: 

"  You  have  heard  that  Leland  proposes  to 
stand  for  High  Pollard  in  the  Labour  interest  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  It  makes  an  appalling 
complication." 

She  looked  at  him  directly. 

"  Does  it  I"  she  asked.  "  Why  ?  " 

He  bit  his  moustache  and  looked  down, 
meditating  his  reply  as  he  always  did  with  her ; 
and  she  waited  for  it  as  one  waits  for  matters 
of  the  last  importance. 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  your  attitude 
will  not  be  prejudiced/'  he  said. 

"  I  cannot  accept  that.  Why  should  my 
attitude  be  prejudiced  ?  He  did  not " — she 
hesitated — "  he  did  not  even  tell  me  himself." 

"  Oh,  if  that's  your  view,  it's  splendid  !  " 
Acourt  replied  absently.  Pamela  was  crossing 
the  room  to  them.  He  stepped  back  further 
than  ever  while  she  embraced  her  stepmother, 
with  the  hand  upon  his  moustache  that  seemed 
to  cover  so  many  of  his  designs  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  Pamela  was  well  caught  in  a  mesh  of  last 
words  on  her  way  to  the  door  that  he  himself  said 
good-bye  to  Mrs  Pargeter.  Their  escape  together 
was  probably  unnoticed  by  everyone  else  in  the 
room. 


CHAPTEK  VII 


FOE  many  years  Leland  Pargeter  had  spoken 
too  slightingly  of  his  political  opinions.  No 
doubt  he  considered  himself  mainly  a  man  of  letters 
and  of  temperament,  a  spectator  of  life,  to  whom 
such  views  were  mere  impediments.  Neverthe- 
less, he  spoke  of  them  too  slightingly,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  value  to  himself.  Leland's 
political  opinions  had  for  years  an  unsus- 
pected value  to  him  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  different  from  his  wife's.  There  he  re- 
treated from  her,  there  he  was  independent  of 
her,  there  he  could  even  express  a  kind  of 
legitimate  hostility  to  much  that  she  did.  It  was 
the  last  refuge  of  his  self-respect,  and  he  liked 
it  to  be  talked  about,  though  he  had  always  been 
too  indolent  to  make  it  conspicuous. 

When  Mary  began  to  reconsider  her  political 
position,  Pargeter  instinctively  began  to  recon- 
sider his.  He  took  fright  at  the  prospect ;  it  was 
intolerable  to  him  that  this  privileged  disagree- 
ment should  be  withdrawn.  As  a  rule  Mary 
allowed  no  disagreements;  she  had  a  way 
which  irritated  him  beyond  degree,  of  accepting 
everything  he  made  a  point  of.  She  had  a  gentle 
temper  and  a  liberal  mind ;  when  she  found  an 
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inch  of  common  ground  she  hastened  to  assent ; 
at  worst,  with  a  reflective  look,  she  let  things 
pass.  This  was  true  of  every  sort  of  comment 
upon  life  that  came  up  between  them  except 
the  political.  There  she  showed  an  inherited 
respect  for  the  man's  view,  claimed  almost 
with  apology  her  right  to  differ,  and  made 
no  humiliating  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  them.  On  his  side  of  the  gulf  Leland 
felt,  as  he  did  hardly  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  secure  from  her  superiority.  It  was 
with  positive  dismay  that  he  saw  her  making  her 
way  round,  as  it  were,  by  the  main  land,  to  a 
place  beside  him.  His  annoyance  quite  super- 
seded the  interest  he  might  otherwise  have  felt 
in  seeing  her  do  it  so  undisguisedly  under  the 
chaperonage  of  Percy  Acourt. 

So  when  she  arrived  she  found  him  again  con- 
fronting her  across  a  chasm  of  principle.  His 
guides  were  polyglot ;  he  justified  himself  liberally 
in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  though  he  need 
not  do  it  here.  These  authorities,  no  doubt,- 
helped  usefully  to  cover  his  tracks,  and  perhaps 
disguised  even  from  himself  the  real  motive 
power  that  sent  him  to  entrench  himself  in  his 
new  position,  and  even,  by  way  of  preventing 
all  mistake,  to  run  up  a  red  flag  on  the  watch- 
tower.  Perhaps  Pamela  suspected;  perhaps 
she  was  even  sure.  Her  father  was  as  clear  to 
her  as  any  dear  old  romance  that  her  mind  had 
outgrown.  But  to  everybody  else,  including 
himself,  Pargeter  was  politically  born  again. 
He  had  gone  through  the  crisis  of  his  life,  such  a 
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crisis  as  he  thought  himself  lucky,  in  his  dis- 
illusioned middle  age,  to  experience.  He  knew 
the  pleasure  of  taking  himself  seriously  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years. 

The  importance  the  matter  had  for  him  is 
plain  in  the  reticence  that  left  Mary  to  hear  of 
it  from  outsiders.  His  own  world  knew  of  the 
change  that  was  being  accomplished  in  his  views  ; 
but  his  own  world  had  hardly  a  point  of  contact 
with  Mary's  except  the  odd  one  of  Lady  Flora, 
who  behaved  to  Mrs.  Pargeter  as  if  Leland  did 
not  exist,  and  Pamela,  whose  conduct  was  always 
too  much  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he  did. 
Common  propriety  dictated  that  he  should  tell 
his  wife  of  his  candidature  before  she  should 
discover  it  from  the  newspapers  ;  but  in  leaving 
it  to  the  Thursday  before  his  introduction  to 
his  prospective  constituents,  Pargeter  showed 
himself  willing  to  run  even  this  risk.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  announcement  was  lying  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle  on  the  floor  beside  her,  when  he  came 
into  her  morning-room,  though  she  happened 
not  to  have  seen  it. 

Mary  looked  up  from  her  letters  in  surprise 
when  he  opened  her  door  at  ten  o'clock.  Her 
own  breakfast  had  the  punctuality  of  her  board 
meetings  ;  Leland's  was  served  in  his  room  when 
he  rang  a  bell.  He  never  lunched,  and  for  days 
together  they  met  only,  and  not  often,  at  dinner. 
The  last  time  he  had  sought  her  out  in  her 
morning-room  had  been  to  explain  his  grounds 
for  thinking  Pamela  not  unreasonable  in  pro- 
posing an  establishment  of  her  own.   He  came 
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then  with  the  same  air  of  being,  for  the  moment, 
content  with  the  world. 

Mrs.  Pargeter  looked  up  with  surprise,  but  put 
down  her  pen  with  placidity. 

"  Good  morning/'  she  said.  "  I  hope  nothing 
is  wrong. " 

"  Wrong  ?  Why  should  anything  be  wrong  ?  " 
He  could  seldom  prevent  himself  from  repeating 
her  words  and  traversing  themu  He  closed  the 
door  behind  him  with  a  slightly  awkward  move- 
ment, and  walked  to  the  fireplace,  looking,  with 
a  preoccupied  and  casual  air,  at  a  letter  which 
he  had  in  his  hand.  If  any  gesture,  action,  or 
attitude  of  his  seemed  to  him  to  diminish  his 
wife's  importance  he  used  it  instinctively.  He 
continued  to  look  at  the  letter,  as  he  spoke, 
instead  of  at  her. 

"  This  may  interest  you,"  he  said.  "  It  is  from 
young  Gates.  I  have  been  able  to  find  some 
work  for  him." 

"  Really  ?  Alfred  Gates,  you  mean,  who  had 
charge  of  the  Men's  Club  at  Sedgeley  ?  Excellent ! 
I  was  particularly  sorry  when  the  club  had  to 
close  with  the  brewery,  chiefly,  of  course, 
because  I  thought  it  was  a  useful  influence,  but 
also  on  account  of  Alfred." 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  know  that  he 
had  a  job.  My  agent  has  taken  him  on  in  charge 
of  the  committee  room  at  Sedgeley.  The  local 
people  recommend  him,  and  his  club  experience 
ought  to  put  him  in  touch." 

He  waited  for  some  exclamation  or  inquiry 
from  her ;  but  after  an  instant's  pause,  in  which, 
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no  doubt,  she  surveyed  his  way  of  making  his 
announcement,  she  only  said,  "  I  am  very  glad." 

"  Would  you  care  to  see  his  letter  ?  The  poor 
devil  seems  grateful." 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

"  Thanks — no,"  she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  It  is 
you  who  have  incurred  his  gratitude  ;  you  must 
keep  it," 

Pargeter  looked  at  her  undecided,  ready  to  take 
offence  ;  but  the  glance  she  gave  him  in  return 
was  so  open  that  he  restored  the  letter  to  his 
pocket,  and  produced  another,  which  he  did  not 
immediately  take  out  of  its  envelope. 

"  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  you  have  heard  of 
my  being  asked  to  stand  for  High  Pollard." 

"  Oh,  yes — yesterday.  It  wasn't  a  secret,  I 
hope  ?  " 

This  was  neither  ruse  nor  irony  on  Mary's 
part ;  but  Pargeter  laughed  as  if  it  had  been 
both.  So  we  read  the  nature  of  others  by  our 
own  candle. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  these  things  get  about. 
Well,  I  have  consented.  I  was  accepted  by  the 
local  executive  on  Tuesday.  But  perhaps  you 
know  that,  too  ?  " 

"  People  are  naturally  interested,"  said  his 
wife.  "  You  must  expect  them  to  talk," 

Leland  folded  the  letter  in  two  and  put  it 
behind  his  back.  The  gesture  said  he  had 
decided  not  to  refer  to  it, 

"  I  hope  you  were  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  intended  to  stand  in  the  Labour  interest," 
he  said. 
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"  I  think  I  was — at  first.  But  change  of 
opinion  is  so  much  in  the  air  nowadays/'  replied 
Mary  equably,  "  that  I  ought  not  to  have  been." 

Her  tone  was  so  quiet  and  so  detached  that 
Pargeter  gave  her  for  the  first  time  a  glance 
with  a  little  uneasiness  in  it.  For  fourteen  years, 
after  all,  he  had  known  where  to  find  her.  For 
fourteen  years  she  had  been,  after  all,  the 
foundation  of  his  world,  unacknowledged,  un- 
desired,  but  there.  He  knew,  too,  that  she 
was  actually  responding  to  new  laws,  but  the 
lurch  under  his  feet  was  disconcerting. 

"  We  have  never  talked  politics  much,"  he  said, 
"  but  while  I  believe  you  now  look  at  certain 
economic  and  imperial  questions  from  another 
point  of  view,  I  have  not  supposed — I  have 
taken  for  granted  that  your  attitude  toward 
social  problems  was  the  same." 

He  had  taken  this  for  granted,  but  he  suddenly 
wanted  to  be  assured  ;  it  was  the  lurch  that  made 
him  say  it.  He  felt  a  need  to  apologise,  to 
retrieve  his  ground,  to  grasp  at  things.  The 
lurch  robbed  him  of  an  instant's  dignity. 

"  My  interest  in  them  is  the  same,"  said  Mary. 

Pargeter  looked  relieved.  "  I  have  been 
thinking,"  he  said,  straightening  himself,  "  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  reopen  that  club." 

He  had  not  come  into  the  room  proposing  to 
suggest  that  Mary  should  reopen  it.  The  push 
was  sending  him  further  that  he  meant  to  go.  His 
expectation  probably  was  that  Mary  should 
herself  propose  to  reopen  it,  though  he  would 
not  have  admitted  that  even  to  himself. 
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"  It  would  be  a  popular  thing/'  said  Mary, 
and  said  no  more. 

"  The  place  had  been  run,  I  find,  on  absurdly 
expensive  lines,"  said  Pargeter  irritably.  "  Tyr- 
rell gave  them  a  gymnasium  equipment  which 
cost  one  hundred  pounds  alone,  and  the  coffee- 
room  expenditure  was  the  sort  of  thing  one 
might  expect  in  Pall  Mall.  There  was  no  earthly 
need  for  a  billiard-table,  and  I  should  not  advise 
the  purchase  of  another." 

"  It  does  not  sound  essential." 

Pargeter  gave  her  a  half-furtive  glance, 

"  I  have  just  heard  from  my  agent,"  he  said, 
"  a  man  named  Drake  —  an  outsider  —  you 
wouldn't  know  him.  The  reopening  of  the  club 
— to  be  worked  on  semi-proprietary  lines — is  one 
of  the  things  he  suggests,  but  that  is  of  no  special 
consequence.  I  shall  probably  do  it " — he  threw 
out  his  chest — "  but  the  matter  is  hardly  yet 
ripe  for  discussion.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
mentioned  it.  His  letter  is  mainly  taken  up 
with  the  unavoidable  expenses,  what  might 
be  called  the  legalised  expenses,  of  contesting 
the  seat." 

He  laid  stress  on  the  word  "  legalised  "  as  if  the 
word  was  likely  to  commend  itself. 

"  Registration,  agents'  charges,  cost  of  hiring 
committee-rooms,  speakers,  and  so  forth.  They 
come  to  much  less  than  I  expected,"  he  went  on, 
and  there  was  in  his  tone  just  a  hint  of  expecting 
approval. 

"  As  to  what  might  be  called  optional  expenses, 
posters  seem  to  eat  up  more  than  anything. 
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Those  pictorial  things  apparently  cost  like  the 
devil. " 

"  But  how  clever  they  are,"  interposed  Mrs. 
Pargeter. 

"  Clever  enough,  as  you  say,  very  often.  But 
mere  cleverness,  mind,  is  thrown  away  in  those 
things.  It's  folly  to  pay  for  it.  Sentiment  and 
farce,  yes,  as  much  as  you  like.  The  cheaper  and 
the  broader  and  the  further  from  the  facts  the 
more  eSective,  apparently,  with  the  sort  of 
fellow  that  stands  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
staring  at  them.  Sentiment  and  farce  for  the 
depressed  classes,  and  keep  the  cartoons  for  the 
Westminster  Gazette" 

He  instructed  her  with  fluency,  as  one  who 
gains  his  point ;  but  Mary  stuck  in  the  middle. 

"  The  facts  are  usually  serious  enough/'  she 
remarked. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  one  must  get  the  power  to  deal 
with  them  as  best  one  can/'  Leland  replied 
readily.  u  However,  as  I  say,  posters  and 
literature  and  these  slap-you-on-the-back  fellows 
to  talk  to  school-house  audiences  are  the  chief 
things  one  is  allowed  to  pay  for,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  beyond  personal  expenses.  They 
compel  one  to  account  for  every  farthing  in  the 
returns  apparently."  He  brought  the  letter 
from  behind  his  back  and  scanned  it,  M  But  no 
doubt  that  is  as  well." 

"  I  fancy  it  is  very  necessary,"  said  his  wife. 

Leland  restored  the  letter  to  an  inside  pocket. 
His  eye  debated  the  nearest  chair,  and  refused 
it.  He  was  more  master  of  the  situation  on  the 
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hearthrug.  The  room  seemed  lower  in  tempera- 
ture ;  Mary  sat  in  it  gravely  waiting,  it  seemed, 
for  anything  more  he  might  find  to  say.  Par- 
geter  stiffened  himself,  and  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  The  State  Labour  Party,"  he  said,  with  an 
unconscious  lift  of  the  hp,  "  holds  itself  respon- 
sible for  the  unavoidable  election  expenses  of 
some  of  its  candidates,  but  would  hardly  con- 
template doing  so,  I  imagine,  in  such  a  case  as 
mine." 

"  Hardly,  I  should  suppose.  I  have  always 
thought  that  unavoidable  cost  should  be  borne 
by  the  State  itself,"  replied  Mary.  "  If  you  are 
returned,"  she  went  on  simply,  "  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  advocating  such  a  reform." 

It  was  the  most  unconscious  parrying,  void  of 
intention,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  years  of 
the  necessity  of  defence,  but  Pargeter  took  it 
home. 

"  There  is  no  need  of  offensiveness  on  your 
part,"  he  told  her,  whitening.  "  I  was  about  to 
say  that  for  this  reason,  which  will  no  doubt 
commend  itself  to  you,  I  have  decided  to  draw 
elsewhere  against  the  demand  I  shall  have  to 
meet." 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence,  waiting  ;  and  he 
drew  himself  up  majestically  for  the  pronounce- 
ment he  had  to  make. 

"  You  are  aware,  I  think  " — his  tone  was  dry 
and  lecturing — "  that  for  the  past  six  years  the 
annual  sum  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
place  at  my  personal  disposal  has  remained 
untouched." 
f 
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If  Mrs.  Pargeter  winced  the  slight  inclination 
of  her  head  did  not  show  it. 

"  That  sum,  owing  to  the  generosity  which  I 
hasten  once  more  to  acknowledge,  is  now  a 
considerable  one,  and  in  proposing  to  have 
recourse  to  it  as  the  basis  of  my  political  career, 
if  I  am  privileged  to  have  one,  I  assume  that  I 
am  acting  as  you  would  wish  me  to  do." 

A  slight  change  came  over  Mrs.  Pargeter's 
face  as  she  listened,  a  kind  of  barometric  reading 
sent  up  from  some  depth  of  financial  intelligence 
in  her  almost  automatically. 

"  I  could  have  no  possible  objection,"  she 
said,  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  that  the 
money  is  not  there." 

"  Not  there  ?  " 

"  You  will  remember  that  the  arrangement 
was  made  to  cover  your  current  expenditure 
only ;  and  it  was  understood  that  to  prevent 
useless  accumulation  any  sum  undrawn  at  the 
end  of  our  financial  year  should  revert  to  capital 
account.  It  is  considered  a  sound  principle, 
I  believe,  in  budgetting  for  recurring  expenditure, 
though  I  am  sorry  if  it  works  out  to  your  incon- 
venience at  the  moment.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  you,"  she  went  on  deprecatingly,  "  that 
the  money  has  been  invariably  absorbed  in  the 
end  in  social  schemes  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
now  approve ;  but  I  fear  you  will  find  only  the 
amount  for  the  current  year  available." 

Mary  looked  very  gravely  concerned,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  her  face  to  indicate  that  a  ledger 
transaction  could  be  anything  but  final.  Par- 
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geter  stared  at  her  for  an  instant  and  burst  into  a 
rather  forced  laugh. 

"  By  God,  you  are  impayable  !  May  I  ask  the 
precise  date  upon  which  the  banking  concern  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  married  winds  up 
its  annual  accounts  ?  " 

"March  the  thirty-first.  I  am  really  sorry, 
Leland." 

He  searched  his  person  for  a  pencil  and  made 
rather  an  ostentatious  note  of  it. 

"I  shall  not  scruple  to  take  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  that  information." 

"  It  has  always  been  at  your  disposal." 

"  You  have  taken  good  care  not  to  remind  me 
of  it.  I  looked  in  this  morning,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  grounds  for  identify- 
ing myself  with  the  present  social  movement ; 
but  we  seem  to  have  wandered  from  the  subject." 

He  thrust  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  looked 
about  him  as  if  to  recapture  his  strayed  in- 
tentions. 

"  Your  eternal  preoccupation  of  money  wrecks 
every  other  consideration,"  he  said  irritably, 
looking  not  at  her  but  near  her  on  the  floor. 
u  One  thing,  however,  I  remember  my  desire  to 
mention,  with  regard  to  the  coming  campaign. 
I  find  the  law  so  suspicious  in  the  direction  of 
undue  influence  that,  in  view  of  your  large  vested 
interests  in  and  about  High  Pollard,  I  think  it 
as  well  to  deprive  myself  in  advance  of  any 
efforts  you  might  be  inclined  to  make  there  on 
my  behalf.  Pamela,  as  regards  canvassing  and 
so  forth,  may  do  as  she  likes  ;  but  I  must  insist 
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that  you  will  show  yourself  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  neighbourhood  until  after  the  election  is 
over." 

Leland's  eye  was  bright  and  his  cheek  flushed. 
He  spoke  with  an  immense  effect  of  retrieving, 
at  a  blow,  all  his  damaged  self-respect.  Mary, 
with  her  chin  on  her  hand,  heard  him  out,  and  a 
faint  smile  flickered  across  her  face  at  the  end ; 
but  it  was  rather  at  her  own  expense  than  at  his. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence  while  he,  who 
knew  her  so  well,  waited  to  be  calmly  set  right, 
and  reassured,  and  shown  what  was  reasonable 
and  proper,  as  ever. 

"  I  think  your  fears  are  groundless/'  she  told 
him ;  "  but  in  any  case  they  are  irrelevant.  I 
had  no  intention  of  interfering  in  your  interests. 
I  could  not." 

"  And,  pray,  why  not — if  one  may  ask  ?  It 
seems  a  natural  thing,  after  all,  that  you  should 
*  interfere  in  my  interests/  as  you  so  charmingly 
put  it.  New  convictions  ?  "  he  sneered,  as  Mary 
hesitated  to  reply. 

"  Precisely,"  she  told  him,  with  relief.  "  New 
convictions." 

"  Tant  mieux,"  he  retorted,  and  the  truth 
blurted  out  of  him,  "  I  rejoice  to  think  we  are 
still  in  opposite  camps." 

He  walked  to  the  door,  but  stopped  there  to 
demonstrate  that  anger  is  seldom  logical. 

*'  I  congratulate  the  party  of  reaction — and 
Percy  Acourt,"  he  said,  and  went  out. 

Mary,  left  alone  in  the  room  with  the  ticking 
of  the  clock,  sat  for  a  long  time  making  little 
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marks  upon  a  blotting-pad.  At  last,  as  she  sat, 
tears  gathered  in  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  her 
face.  The  need  to  draw  out  her  handkerchief 
and  wipe  them  away  seemed  to  rouse  her  from 
her  reverie,  and  without  further  delay  she  turned 
to  her  correspondence. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  foggy  dark  of  early  November  was 
lighting  all  the  lamps  and  brightening  all 
the  shops,  as  Leland  Pargeter  came  up  the  steps 
from  the  Underground  Railway  with  the  stream 
that  eternally  trickles  through  the  arched  pas- 
sage, and  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance 
to  Kensington  High  Street.  He  was  looking  for 
the  particular  old  man  from  whom  he  liked  to 
buy  his  evening  paper  in  this  place,  and  he  had 
not  to  look  long.  Then  he  turned  to  a  gay 
comer  and  bought  a  bunch  of  roses  from  a 
particular  old  woman,  who  added  a  bit  of 
berberis  for  goodwill.  The  old  man  had  a 
vinous  nose  and  a  look  of  better  days,  the  old 
woman  twinkled  like  a  cabbage  after  rain ; 
they  both  belonged,  in  Pargeter 's  eyes,  to  the 
d6cor  of  the  place ;  and  he  took  a  pleasure  in 
his  little  transactions  with  them.  He  turned 
to  the  west  with  the  roses  in  his  hand,  and 
walked  more  lightly  to  Pembroke  Mansions 
because  of  them.  A  rose  had  its  value  to 
Pargeter,  and  these  were  very  fresh. 

Emmett,  in  the  lift,  produced  the  conversation 
he  had  for  approved  visitors,  and  Harriet 
admitted  him  to  the  cramped  passage  of  Number 
Twenty-Two  with  satisfaction.  In  the  kitchen, 
wiping  her  hands  to  go  to  the  door,  she  had  said 
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to  herself,  u  It's  'er  father/'  She  knew  his 
touch  upon  the  electric  bell.  Pamela,  as  she 
turned  her  head  in  the  drawing-room,  had  not 
been  so  sure.  The  bell  at  this  hour  made  only 
one  announcement  to  her,  and  she  was  often 
mistaken. 

Harriet  threw  open  the  drawing-room  door, 
holding  it  firmly  back  against  the  wall,  and 
effacing  herself  beside  it  to  let  him  in.  "  Mr. 
Pargeter,  miss/'  she  said  in  a  tone  of  congratula- 
tion, and  Leland  entered  with  the  gleam  of 
amusement  in  his  eye  that  Harriet  always 
produced. 

"  Oh,  papa  !  Those  for  me  ?  What  loves  ! 
Please,  Harriet,  the  green  vase  with  the  nick 
in  it,  that  you  always,  always  hide  away,  and 
some  water,  Harriet." 

"  Yes,  miss.  But  the  nick  was  the  char's 
accident,  miss,"  affirmed  Harriet,  and  dis- 
appeared. 

*  Thanks,  Pam,"  said  Pargeter,  dropping  into 
a  chair.  "  Nice  of  you  to  be  quick  about  the 
water.  I  took  some  flowers  to  a  charming  but 
inhuman  lady  the  other  day,  and  she  seemed 
passably  grateful,  but  they  wilted  on  a  table 
beside  her  during  the  whole  of  my  visit.  I  felt 
a  malefactor." 

M  It  was  her  natural  excitement  at  the  honour 
of  receiving  you,  daddy." 

"  No,  Pam,  there  was  no  palliation.  Well,  I 
think  I  shall  invite  you  to  my  next  meeting." 

"  Then  it  went  well  on  Saturday  night.  I'm 
dying  to  hear." 
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"  It  went  quite  extraordinarily  well.  The 
place  was  packed  to  the  doors,  and  not  a  single 
interruption  from  beginning  to  end.  The  Prime 
Minister  couldn't  have  had  more  rapt  atten- 
tion." 

"  But  did  you  expect  them — interruptions  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  even  peers  get  heckled  now,  you 
know.  And  I'm  not  so  well  known  in  a  place 
like  Wortley  End  as  you  might  imagine.  It  is 
off  by  itself  there,  and  the  road  is  infernally 
difficult  for  a  motor.  But  it  was  a  High  Pollard 
audience.  I  recognised  scores  of  faces." 

"  Any  friends  ?  99 

"  All  friends,  I  hope."  His  tone  was  gently 
correcting.  "  But  I  felt  ashamed  to  think  how 
few  of  their  hands  I  had  ever  grasped  in  friend- 
ship. Good  honest  British  bourgeois  for  the  most 
part,  and  uncommonly  intelligent  and  apprecia- 
tive. I  found  them  outspoken,  too.  Old  Stagg, 
the  publican,  stopped  to  congratulate  me  after 
the  show  was  over.  '  Well,  sir/  he  said, ( I  have 
voted  Tory  all  my  life  because  I  believe  in 
gentlemen  in  politics.  I  can't  abide  cads  in  the 
'Ouse  of  Commons.  But  if  gentlemen  can  be 
found  to  stand  for  Labour,  the  same  as  what  you 
propose  to  do,  sir,  why,  they'll  get  my  vote,  and 
welcome.'  " 

Leland  slapped  his  knee  with  his  gloves,  and 
turned  a  face  full  of  animation  upon  his  daughter. 
She  thought  he  looked  ten  years  younger,  and 
smiled  at  the  change  in  him. 

"  Then  it  wasn't  altogether  a  Labour  audi- 
ence ?  " 
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"  Oh,  Labour  was  present  all  right,  in  the 
back  rows,  and  of  course  on  the  platform. 
But,  no,  I  suppose  the  room  was  filled  up  by 
High  Pollard  tradespeople  before  the  other 
fellows  got  a  chance.  It  is  rather  a  shy  breed, 
you  know,  the  British  operative,  especially  in 
contact  with  his  realised  social  superiors.  Your 
mill-hand  calls  himself  the  equal  of  any  lord,  but 
does  not  rub  shoulders  comfortably  with  the 
village  grocer.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,"  Leland 
confessed,  "  I  was  just  as  well  pleased  that  he 
wasn't  over-represented.  I  found  I  could  talk 
about  him  a  good  deal  more  fluently  in  his 
absence." 

Pamela  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  wish  you  had  let  me  come.  Did  Bennett 
introduce  you  to  your  satisfaction  ?  39 

"  He  got  me  adopted  to  his,  which  was  the 
main  thing,  I  suppose.  I  didn't  hear  all  of  what 
he  said.  I  was  in  the  next  room,  you  know, 
supposed  to  be  hiding  my  blushes.  But,  no, 
candidly  I  don't  think  he  did  make  the  most  of 
me.  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  he  had  only 
heard  of  me  in  one  capacity— — *■ 

He  pulled  up  at  that,  and  Pamela  nodded 
sympathetically.  She  had  not  to  be  told  in  what 
capacity. 

"  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  dine  him 
first  at  Hareham  ?  99 

"  I  wasn't  at  Hareham  myself,"  said  Leland 
quickly.  "  There  was  reason  enough.  The 
electricians  were  in  possession.  Besides,  it's  no 
question  of  dining  Bennett  at  Hareham  or  any- 
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where  else.  Bennett's  my  political  godfather, 
my  buffer,  my  protector,  my  chairman.  For  the 
time  being  Bennett  owns  my  soul.  And  I  desire/' 
he  added,  with  a  touch  of  dignity,  "  to 
disassociate  myself  as  far  as  possible  from 
Hareham  for  the  next  three  months.  There  are 
more  ways  than  one  of  winning  an  election." 

"  Of  course  there  are.  And  you  got  on  well. 
Did  anybody  else  speak  ?  " 

Pargeter's  face  cleared  again. 

"  Pam,  it  was  like  the  realisation  of  a  dream. 
They  were  absolutely  with  me.  I  held  forth  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  extraordinary 
the  inspiration  their  grey  lives  seem  to  give  me. 
What  that  speech  did  for  me  politically  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing;  but  it  was  a  priceless 
emotional  expression.  Yes,  the  Secretary  of  the 
local  Union  spoke,  rather  apologetically,  I 
thought,  as  if  I  were  a  sort  of  carpet-bagger — 
in  High  Pollard  ! — and  I  was  seconded  by  the 
Wortley  End  curate,  if  you  please,  a  first-rate 
fellow,  thorough  Collectivist,  and  the  only 
gentleman  in  the  room,  the  Reverend  Boys. 
You  may  come  to  my  next  meeting,  and  I  shall 
convert  you.  I  discover  myself  irresistible, 
Pam,  on  the  public  platform." 

Pamela  did  not  return  his  very  engaging  smile, 
but  looked  seriously  in  front  of  her.  The  change 
in  her  father's  views  had  often  been  discussed 
between  them ;  but  her  sympathy  had  never 
been  invited.  Leland  had  been  too  completely 
taken  up  with  his  own  position  to  think  of  hers. 
In  their  conversation  he  had  rather  laid  his 
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difficulties  before  her,  and  talked  himself  round 
them,  than  made  any  attempt  to  win  her  agree- 
ment. It  was  only  now  that  her  agreement 
struck  him  as  not  altogether  unimportant. 

"  I  must  get  you  to  think  with  me  upon  these 
matters,  Pam.  There  is  so  much  that  wants 
doing,  and  that  you  can  do  better  than  any- 
body." 

Pamela  got  up,  found  a  matchbox  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  lit  a  cigarette.  She  remained 
standing  there,  with  her  elbow  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  presently  her  hand  crept  out  along  the 
edge  till  it  hung  exactly  where  Percy  Aeourt's  did 
when  he  took  his  favourite  place  in  the  room. 
Pargeter  was  already  smoking. 

"  I  don't  think  with  you  upon  them  at  present, 
dad/'  she  replied,  and  bent  her  head  with  Aeourt's 
grave  impenetrableness.  It  was  one  of  the 
touches  of  comedy  that  the  heavy  things  of  life 
sometimes  print  as  they  pass. 

"  But  you  will,  my  dear  girl.  I  know  the 
academic  tradition  very  well  and  how  binding 
it  is.  But  you  will  throw  it  off ;  the  appeal  is  too 
strong." 

"  I  wish  I  could  believe  in  State-made  millen- 
niums, but  I  can't.  And  I  wish  I  loved  and  panted 
for  humanity  in  its  cruder  aspects,  but  I  don't. 
And  I  wish  I  could  see  qualities  in  the  British 
working-classes  to  make  me  want  them  to 
control  my  affairs,  and  those  of  the  country,  but 
I  haven't  discovered  them  yet,  and  I  don't 
believe  anybody  else  has." 

"  You  are  extraordinarily  like  your  mother," 
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Pargeter  declared,  as  if  by  impulse.  He  spoke 
very  seldom  of  his  first  wife,  even  to  her  daughter ; 
he  kept  her  in  emotional  reserve.  Pamela  gave 
him  a  gentle  glance. 

"  She  was  as  unchastened  a  little  aristocrat  as 
ever  rode  in  a  tumbril/'  said  Leland,  "  but  I 
often  wonder  whether  she  would  have  resisted 
the  shock  of  the  new  evidence  and  the  demand 
of  the  new  logic.   I  don't  think  she  would.  She 

was  very  clear-witted.  And  her  heart  99  He 

paused.  "  I  think  she  would  have  been  beside 
me/9 

"  I  can't  see  that  there  is  any  new  evidence  or 
any  new  logic.  The  strong  have  always  taken 
what  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  The  balance 
of  strength  has  shifted.  That's  all.  It  used  to 
be  the  man  with  the  arm,  now  it's  the  man  with 
the  vote.  It  seems  we  are  to  be  pillaged  this 
time,  and  we  may  be  obliged  to  acquiesce.  But 
I  don't  see  why  we  should  assist." 

Pargeter  glanced  round  the  little  room  and 
smiled. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  have  any  immediate 
apprehensions,  Pam." 

'  Do  you  imagine  I  don't  pay  income-tax  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ?  Well,  it's  a  privilege.  I  wish  I 
did." 

M  But  of  course  you  do." 

u  No.  Presumably  my  wife  does.  But  they 
never  worry  me." 

"  Oh  !  "  Pamela  knocked  her  cigarette  ash  into 
the  fire.  "  That's  too  hateful.  But  tell  me  more 
about  the  meeting.   I  once  heard  Bennett.  He 
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has  a  kind  of  rough  eloquence.  Was  he  at  his 
best  ?  " 

"  He  didn't  waste  any  of  it  on  me.  But  there 
were  other  aspects  of  my  candidature  that  called 
it  forth  only  too  abundantly.  Oh,  yes,  he  was  well 
enough.  He  made  one  bad  mistake,  though." 

"  Mistake  ?  M 

"  He  said  that  only  one  circumstance  marred 
the  perfect  felicity  of  the  occasion,  and  that  was 
the  absence  of  Mrs.  Pargeter  from  the  platform. 
If  he  had  stopped  at  that  there  would  have  been 
no  great  harm ;  but  he  went  on  to  ' hope  and 
believe '  that  we  would  not  have  to  regret  her 
often  in  future.  At  best  it  was  taking  an 
enormous  liberty,"  said  Pargeter  irritably. 
"  That's  the  worst  of  these  half-baked  fellows. 
And  as  things  are  it  puts  me  in  a  most  deplorable 
hole." 

"  But  Madre  will  be  there,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  she  hasn't  changed  her  whole  position 
toward  social  reform  because  she  now  believes 
we  ought  to  put  a  duty  on  French  motors,  has 
she  ?  She  hasn't  abandoned  her  niche  in  con- 
temporary history  ?  You  stand  for  all  she  has 
ever  believed  in ;  she  is  morally  bound  to  help 
you  all  she  can." 

"  Under  Acourt's  influence  it's  hard  to  say 
what  she  hasn't  abandoned,"  Leland  told  her 
gloomily.  "  As  you  say,  one  might  have  thought 

that  the  cherished  beliefs  of  a  lifetime   But 

not  only  does  she  refuse  me  her  personal  weight, 
but  she  has  withdrawn  the  financial  basis  of  my 
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whole  undertaking ;  finds  it  isn't  there,  which 

comes  to  the  same  thing.  Oh,  she  is  a  very 
thorough  convert.  Acourt  is  to  be  felicitated/5 
Pamela  threw  her  cigarette  into  the  fire  and 
went  quickly  to  her  little  oak  desk,  where  it 
courted  the  last  of  the  light  in  the  turret-corner. 
She  opened  an  inner  drawer  and  came  back  with 
a  letter. 

"  From  Mowbray  this  morning,"  she  said, 
handing  it  to  Pargeter ;  "  and  you  are  very 
welcome  to  it,  daddy,  for  any  cause  you  think 
well  to  champion.  I  haven't  an  atom  of  use 
for  it." 

"What's  this?  From  Mowbray.  Ah,  I 
always  wanted  you  to  go  to  Mowbray.  I  hope 
he's  done  well  by  you.  By  Jove,  Pam,  he  has. 
This  is  in  advance  of  royalties,  I  suppose." 

It  was  a  cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds. 

"  For  your  quiet  work,  Pam,"  Leland  went  on, 
as  she  nodded,  "  a  sum  like  that  is  very  signifi- 
cant. You  don't  appeal  in  the  least  to  the 
ordinary  reader.  You're  caviare,  my  dear,  and 
Mowbray  evidently  finds  you  very  good  caviare. 
Congratulations," — and  he  handed  it  back  to  her. 

"  Please  take  it,  dad." 

"  Impossible,  dear  child.  Quite  impossible, 
and  I  trust  quite  unnecessary.   The  worst  of  it 

is,  a  lot  will  be  expected  of  me  after   But 

I  can  see  the  thing  through  for  the  present. 
Don't  worry.  Thanks  all  the  same,  and  I  wish 
I  could  earn  as  much  in  as  fine  a  way.  No,  my 
dear  poor  Pam — your  little  all !  How  like  your 
mother !    I  couldn't — I  really  couldn't.    But  of 
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course  you  could  do  a  lot  for  us  in  the  con- 
stituency." 

"  Canvassing,  you  mean.  I'd  so  much  rather 
— subscribe,  papa." 

"  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  canvass  " — he  had 
definitely  handed  back  the  cheque — "  at  all 
events  not  until  we  had  brought  you  round  a 
bit.  But  we've  practically  no  organisation 
among  the  women,  and  a  lot  of  them  are 
very  anxious  to  help.  I  shall  come  out  strongly 
for  female  suffrage  ;  it's  the  demand  of  modern 
civilisation." 

"  I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Pamela 
quickly. 

"  I  know  you  do.  But  you  can  imagine  how 
intelligent  the  direction  of  it  all  is  likely  to  be 
unless  someone  of  reasonable  education — and 
she  will  be  no  worse  for  being  a  lady — can  be  got 
to  devote  herself  to  it.  I  found  tremendous 
expectations  of  your  stepmother.  I  had  to  make 
what  excuses  I  could." 

"  It's  a  damnable  position,"  said  Pamela. 
Her  father  looked  at  her  curiously.  Her  face  had 
sharpened  into  a  fine  hardness  that  he  could  not 
remember  ever  having  seen  in  his  first  wife's. 

"  She's  very  intense,"  he  reflected,  "  I  suppose 
she  gets  it  from  me." 

"If  your  stepmother  had  performed  this 
volte-face  unaided  it  would  have  been  less 
damnable,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  confess  I  object 
to  Acourt's  ascendancy.  He's  the  most  re- 
actionary type  I  know,  and  he  seems  in  complete 
control  of  her  mind." 
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"  The  postman,"  said  Pamela,  as  the  sound  of 
the  electric  bell  in  the  kitchen  struck  through. 
To  emphasise  her  indifference  to  the  postman, 
she  picked  up  another  cigarette,  but  it  trembled 
in  her  fingers.  The  door  opened,  not  quite  all 
the  way,  to  admit  the  head  and  upper  portion  of 
Harriet,  looking  even  more  discreet  than  usual. 

"  Captain  Acourt,  miss/'  she  said,  and  with- 
drew. 

Leland  was  on  his  feet,  looking  at  his  watch, 
before  the  door  had  closed  again.  He  was 
fastidious  in  the  indulgence  of  his  personal 
dislikes.  He  simply  vanished  before  them. 

"  How  are  you ,  Acourt  ?  "  he  said.  "  Sorry 
I  must  be  off,  Pam.  I  have  an  appointment  at 
six." 

"  Must  you,  papa  ?  Good-bye,  then.  I  will 
go  down  to  High  Pollard  to-morrow " — she 
spoke  with  a  suspicion  of  over-clearness.  Cer- 
tainly Acourt  could  not  help  hearing — "  and 
take  rooms  with  Mrs.  James.  It  will  be  better  to 
be  in  the  town.  I  will  go  straight  to  your 
committee-room  and  see  Drake  first,  I  suppose 
— put  myself  under  his  orders.  He  will  know 
best  how  to  make  use  of  me.    Good-bye  !  M 
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"  T  AM  to  take  my  first  lessons  in  electioneer- 

JL  ing,"  said  Pamela,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  her  parent.  "  It  ought  to  be  interesting. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  too  expensive  a  pupil.  It 
must  be  easy  to  do  more  harm  than  good." 

Acourt  looked  grave,  surprised,  and  annoyed. 
She  perceived  this,  and  drew  reinforcement  from 
it.  She  meant  him  to  feel  grave,  surprised,  and 
annoyed,  even  wounded  and  sorely  hurt.  Like 
most  women  who  would  be  kind,  she  could  be 
cruel  first.  Besides,  he  had  hurt  her  so  often ; 
he  was  hurting  her  all  the  time.  Harriet, 
arriving  for  instructions  as  to  fresh  tea,  made 
an  opening  for  a  gay  pretence  that  he  would 
be  indifferent  to  what  he  heard. 

"  And  shall  I  toast  another  muffin,  miss  ?  " 

Pamela  lifted  the  cover  of  the  empty  dish. 

"  Please,  Harriet.  My  father  has  eaten  every 
crumb  of  the  last  one.  That  was  either  very 
thoughtless  or  very  hungry  of  him,  wasn't  it  ?  ' 

"  P'raps  a  little  of  both,  miss/'  said  Harriet, 
with  an  air  of  intellectual  adventure  with  the 
enemy  in  force,  and  swooped  primly  upon  the 
dish. 

"  Isn't  she  a  dear  ?  "  Pamela  demanded,  and 
got  up  to  put  her  publisher's  letter  back  into  hej* 
a  97 
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desk.  "  She  will  do  anything  in  the  world  for  me, 
but  never,  never,  never  can  I  hope  to  have  the 
last  word." 

Acourt  smiled  absently.  He  looked  weary,  his 
face  was  blocked  in  shadows.  His  eye  followed 
her  every  movement ;  his  glance  was  like  a  bird 
that  is  tired  of  the  wing  and  lacks  the  confidence 
to  alight  and  rest.  When  it  met  hers  it  returned 
to  the  fire,  as  if  she  were  a  fowler  with  a  snare. 

u  So  you  are  to  canvass  High  Pollard  in  the 
Socialist  interest/'  he  said. 

"  I  am  to  be  let  off  canvassing  for  the  present. 
The  candidate  isn't  satisfied  about  my  qualifica- 
tions." Pamela  laughed  shortly.  "  But  I  am 
to  do  anything  else  that  I  may  be  found  capable 
of — in  my  father's  interest." 

"  I  see.  Am  I  to  assume  that  your  im- 
agination has  been  captured — like  his  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  you  mustn't  assume  anything, 
except  that  I  am  his  daughter." 

Acourt  slightly  lifted  his  eyebrows.  His  face  was 
so  heavy,  and  ordinarily  so  impassive,  that  the 
common  movements  of  expression  made  remark- 
able changes  in  it.  When  he  lifted  his  eyebrows 
one  got  a  view  of  what  interested  him,  and  his 
smile  unfettered  a  charm  in  him. 

"  I  certainly  won't  assume  that  you  are  not 
convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  your  cause." 

"  There  is  so  much  righteousness,  isn't  there," 
she  parried,  "  in  every  cause." 

"  And  so  much  sophistry,"  he  retorted. 

"  Ah,  here's  tea  !  You  have  been  quick  with 
that  muffin,  Harriet." 
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"  I  had  a  good  bit  of  fire,  miss." 

"  And  now  you  must  hand  Captain  Acourt 
his  tea,  Harriet/'  Miss  Pargeter  went  on, 
pouring  it  out.  "  He  has  been  working  very 
hard  for  us  all  for  hours  and  hours  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  we  can't  let  him  wait  on 
himself,  can  we  ?  99 

Harriet  stood  to  attention,  tray  in  hand, 
plainly  cogitating  a  suitable  response,  and  caught 
at  the  last  available  instant  to  say,  "  No,  miss, 
not  in  that  case,  miss,  certainly."" 

This  time  Acourt  had  no  smile  ready.  He  was 
clearly  not  to  be  rallied  on  the  subject  of  his  work 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  servant-maid;  and  he  took  the  cup  from 
her  with  such  an  absence  of  geniality  that  she 
almost  scuttled  from  the  room.  Pamela  observed 
him  quietly.  Her  passion  was  quite  free  of 
illusions.  Sometimes  she  excelled  in  her  clear 
sight  of  him.  In  the  end  it  seemed  to  promise 
deliverance ;  and  deliverance,  no  doubt,  was 
what  she  most  wanted. 

"  You  spoil  her,"  he  said,  looking  after 
Harriet. 

"  Never  in  the  world  !  I  couldn't.  She  is  not 
susceptible,"  laughed  Pamela,  "  to  any  process. 
That's  what's  so  unique  about  her,  why  she's 
such  a  treasure.  Neither  Babylon  nor  the  waters 
thereof  could  effect  any  change  in  her  that  she 
couldn't  take  out  with  a  little  spirits  and  tur- 
pentine." 

There  was  no  beguiling  him,  if  that  was  her 
desire.    He  drank  his  tea  in  silence,  and  she 
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looked  about  her  for  the  bit  of  embroidery  with 
which  she  liked  to  occupy  her  fingers  when  he 
was  there. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should  suppose 
that  I  don't  understand  your  position  in  this 
matter/'  he  began  laboriously. 

ff  I  wonder  if  you  do,"  she  dared  him  ;  but  he 
was  not  in  the  mood  for  adventures, 

"  These  are  days,  of  course,  in  which  one 
cannot  be  surprised  at  any  change  of  opinion. 
It  is  wonderful  how  old  beliefs  are  breaking  up 
and  re-forming  round  the  new  conditions.  As 
a  race  we  certainly  think  faster  than  we  did." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  my  father  says." 

"  Your  father  has  great  persuasiveness  and  a 
charming  gift  of  words.  I  fear  you  will  not  be 
his  only  convert." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  win  his  election  ?  " 

"  Ah !  There  are  so  many  factors  in  that, 
aren't  there  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  steadily,  but  her  heart  beat 
hard  as  she  said,  "  You  have  removed  one  of  the 
most  important." 

He  glanced  at  the  roses  her  father  had  left, 
taking  their  pretty  cover  to  place  himself  on 
guard. 

i(  Is  that  a  reproach  ?  " 

Pamela  reflected.  "  No.  It's  the  statement  of 
an  interesting  fact." 

"  I  can't  allow  it  as  a  reproach.  Mrs.  Par- 
geter's  change  of  attitude  was  accomplished 
— I  am  proud  of  my  share  in  it — before  your 
father  made  his  interesting  intention  known. 
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Besides,  it  is  only  fair,  isn't  it,  that  having  lost 
him  we  should  gain  her  ?  " 

Pamela's  smile  was  half  tender,  half  ironical. 
"  Poor  papa ! "  she  said,  and  then  added  quickly, 
"  You  mean  that  if  my  father  had  announced 
his  decision  earlier  you  would  not  have  tried  to 
influence  her  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  refrained,  I  think,  from  doing 
anything  to  place  her  in  the  difficult  position 
she  now  occupies." 

Pamela  took  it  with  barely  the  quiver  of  an 
eyelid.  She  might  by  this  time  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  quick,  hard  blows  with  which 
he  met  her  tentatives  at  some  shred  of  re- 
assurance from  him;  but  she  could  not  cure 
herself  of  making  them.  She  was  simply  to 
remain  uninformed  as  to  what  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  known  of  the  complication  of  her 
father's  candidature — the  complication,  as  she 
longed  to  tell  him,  of  a  bit  of  her  own  heart — 
and  he  took  the  way  of  telling  her  so  that  seemed 
likely  to  hurt  her  most.  It  was  the  most  curious 
proof  in  the  world  of  how  much  he  loved  her,  of 
how  much  he  was  afraid  of  her,  and  of  how 
inscrutable  the  force  was  in  him  that  held  him 
dumb. 

"  I  hope  she  finds  it  difficult,"  Pamela  told 
him.  "  But  I  think  it  unlikely." 
"  I  know  she  does." 

The  door  opened  to  admit  the  cap  of  Harriet, 
with  an  unflinching  expression  under  it. 
"  Shell  I  take  away,  miss  %  " 
"  Will  you  win  our  respectful  approval  by 
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finishing  the  second  muffin,  Captain  Acourt  ? 
No  ?   Then  Harriet,  you  may  take  away/' 

Harriet  took  away  with  elaboration.  She 
kept  as  careful  a  distance  from  Captain  Acourt 
as  if  he  might  growl  or  spring ;  perhaps 
out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  she  saw  that  he 
was  watching  her  with  no  great  patience.  Her 
mistress,  who  sat  serenely  covering  the  bruise 
in  her  breast,  was  a  usurper  in  his  imagination, 
which  was  otherwise  governed  by  the  political 
passion  of  his  life.  He  had  this  racial  inheritance 
in  extraordinary  measure,  with  everything  to 
enhance  it  that  could  be  got  from  dedication, 
training,  aptitude,  and  ambition,  with  no  bar 
to  it  but  poverty,  and  none  to  dispute  it  but 
Pamela  Pargeter ;  and  she  had  stolen  her 
sceptre  in  the  gentle  state  of  pupillage.  Their 
first  contact  was  in  the  interest  of  public  ques- 
tions, and  she  was  naturally  receptive  and 
responsive  to  his  way  of  taking  them.  Her  quick 
intuition  made  up  in  the  beginning  for  her  lack 
of  knowledge ;  and  they  were  soon  on  terms  of 
comradeship  which  it  was  no  inconvenience 
to  him  to  maintain  by  stooping  ever  so  little, 
as  a  man  and  a  practical  politician.  He  brought 
her  soon  much  more  than  the  pending  com- 
bination in  the  Cabinet  and  the  fascinating  last 
word  in  the  lobbies ;  he  offered  her  his  ideas. 
She  was  a  party  to  his  projects,  she  knew  his 
opinions  of  men  and  shared  his  speculations  upon 
their  actions.  She  even  had  a  finger  in  his 
speeches,  adding  to  them  that  touch  of  human 
sympathy  which  it  was  his  defect  to  be  without. 
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He  could  not  feel  with  other  people ;  he  could 
not  even  feel  with  her.  His  view  of  means 
and  ends  was  tragical,  unimpeded ;  he  might 
have  had  Atropos  for  a  grandmother.  You  saw 
it  in  his  gaze,  which  had  a  directness  so  un- 
troubled as  to  be  almost  primitive.  Well,  Pamela 
lent  him  her  mind,  and  before  he  knew  had  his 
heart  in  exchange  ;  and  he  was  plainly  not  yet 
reconciled  to  the  unlooked-for  bargain.  Now, 
while  he  still  reflected  on  the  terms  of  it,  which 
he  was  far  from  able  to  repudiate,  behold  her 
lightly  withdrawing  the  very  basis  of  the 
contract — she  was  at  least  engaged  to  his 
politics,  a  lighter  spirit  than  his  might  have 
declared.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
bent  a  sombre  brow  upon  Harriet  and  the  tea- 
cups. 

'  I  wish  you  had  told  me  more  about  the 
practical  work  of  a  campaign/'  said  Pamela. 
"  I  feel  a  delicacy  about  asking  you  now,  but  I 
am  really  very  vaguely  informed.  I  have  a 
recollection  of  the  importance  of  motor-cars 
to  carry  voters,  and  the  lack  of  them  in 
my  father's  party.  Tell  me  one  thing.  How 
many  motors  can  one  hire  for  five  hundred 
pounds  ?  " 

"  One  for  a  year,  or  a  great  many  for  a  single 
occasion  I  should  think,  but  none,  I  fear,  for 
polling  purposes.  It's  not  permitted.  They  can 
be  lent  but  not  hired,  and  not  even  hired  to 
be  lent," 

"  Of  course — it  comes  back  to  me.  Another 
class  advantage." 
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<f  I  think  it's  supposed  to  work  out  to  the 
benefit  of  the  other  side." 

"  It  ought  to  be  made  illegal  to  convey 
anybody  to  the  polls/'  declared  Pamela.  "  If 
a  man's  sense  of  citizenship  isn't  strong  enough 
to  take  him  there  of  his  own  accord  his  vote 
ought  to  be  considered  not  worth  counting.  I 
rather  think  I  should  tax  votes ;  make  every 
elector  pay  a  small  yearly  sum,  two-and-six, 
say,  to  keep  his  name  on  the  register,  the 
proceeds  to  be  applied  to  election  expenses. 
It's  abominable  to  make  the  candidate  foot 
what  is  really  a  public  bill." 

A  sudden  wary  interest  shot  into  Acourt's 
glance  at  her.  Could  this  mean  that  her  father 
was  at  a  loss  for  funds  ?  That  was  going  further, 
much  further,  than  he  had  expected  of  his 
convert.  But  he  covered  his  thought  immedi- 
ately with  a  smile. 

"  Most  attractive,"  he  said.  "  But  I  should 
submit  it  to  an  expert  in  local  feeling — say 
Mr.  Pargeter's  chairman — before  going  very  far 
with  it,  if  I  were  you.  And  as  to  motors, 
Hareham  at  least  is  well  provided." 

"  I  do  not  think  my  father  proposes  to  avail 
himself  to  any  great  extent  of  the  resources  of 
Hareham." 

Acourt's  glance  dropped,  but  she  was  quick 
enough  to  see  the  covert  satisfaction  in  it. 

M  Why  do  you  let  me  tell  you  this  ?  You 
know  my  stepmother's  astonishing  position." 

"  Yes.  But  I  did  not  know  how  it  worked 
out  between  them,"  he  said  simply. 
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"  It  works  out  this  way — that  she  will  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  candidature, 
though  he  stands  for  all  that  no  political  change 
of  view  can  prevent  from  being  the  great 
purposes  of  her  life.  She  gives  him  to  under- 
stand this,  when  he  is  pledged  and  bound  and 
adopted  by  his  party  and  constituency,  no 

doubt  in  natural  reliance   upon  "  She 

hesitated,  disliking  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  One  moment.  Are  you  quite  sure  he  told 
her  of  his  intention  ?    Was  she  consulted  ?  " 

Pamela  reflected. 

"  No/'  she  said.   "  I  am  not  sure/' 

"  I  ask  because  I  myself  learned  it  in  the 
Lobby  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  Mrs.  Pargeter 
had  not  then  mentioned  it  to  me  at  all.  I 
think  she  would  have  mentioned  it." 

v  Among  her  other  difficulties.  Probably," 
Pamela  put  in  quickly.  "  He  told  her,  I  believe, 
last  Thursday,  two  days  before  his  adoption 
meeting." 

"  That  was  a  little  late,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  it  was  very  late.  I  am  not 
defending  my  father.  I  am  only  explaining  to 
you  why  I  must  help  him  to  win  his  election. 
He  has  been  deserted." 

Acourt  looked  deeply  concerned.  His  passion 
sometimes  seemed  to  hang  weightily  upon  him, 
like  a  problem  or  an  issue  of  which  he  had  not 
yet  mastered  all  the  aspects.  This  was  a  new, 
and,  his  expression  seemed  to  say,  an  unnecessary 
aspect ;  there  had  been  enough  before.  He 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  fireplace,  disposed  of 
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his  cigarette-end,  and  stayed  there  in  his  place, 
with  his  elbow  on  the  mantelpiece,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  and  looking  at  her  from 
under  it  with  profound  speculation.  She,  who 
would  have  given  her  world  to  know  what  he 
balanced  there,  went  on  with  her  embroidery. 

ff  I  suppose  you  must  do  what  you  feel  to  be 
natural/'  he  said  after  a  moment,  "  but  I  beg 
you,  earnestly,  not  to  let  your  mind  be  com- 
promised by  the  sophisms  which  seem  to  have 
captured  your  father's.  I  should  be  deeply 
chagrined  to  learn  that  that  was  the  case/' 

His  use  of  the  ponderous,  last-century  word 
was  like  him,  and  she  gave  it  the  notice  of  a 
light  little  smile.  She  acknowledged  and  secretly 
derided  him  always,  tenderly  or  not,  according 
to  her  humour ;  but  in  her  bonds  she  could 
always  mock  him. 

"  I  cannot  imagine/'  she  said,  "  that  in  any 
of  the  great  problems  that  divide  the  world  all 
the  sophisms  can  be  on  one  side  and  all  the 
truth  on  the  other.  The  issue  can  never  be  so 
clear  as  that,  or  there  would  be  no  social  question 
except  how  much  to  pay  the  police.  I've 
had  the  most  expert  training  in  the  truth  on  one 
side.  I  shall  now  use  my  opportunity  to  look 
for  it  on  the  other.  I  am  sure  you  would  advise 
that,"  she  added  gently. 

He  still  gazed  at  her  moodily.  He  had  the 
air  of  considering  what  she  said  apart  from  her, 
at  all  events  of  wishing  to  do  that,  though  it 
must  have  been  herself  and  not  her  words 
that  weighed  with  him.    She  could  often  have 
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cried  out  at  this  aloofness  in  him,  but  she  met 
it  now  with  a  smile. 

"  It  is  at  least  feasible  to  choose  the  side  with 
the  most  truth  on  it,"  he  said  briefly,  "  and 
stick  to  it.   I  hope  to  find  constancy  in  you." 

At  that  she  laughed  gaily. 

"  Not  so  easy.  No,  you  must  be  content 
with  the  permanence  of  your  work  upon  the 
really  important  member  of  our  family.  She 
will  never  change." 

Captain  Acourt  walked  up  to  Pamela  at  that 
with  his  hand  out.  His  visits  were  always 
punctiliously  brief,  and  his  departures  often 
brusque.  He  would  sometimes  go  rather  than 
reply  to  her,  as  now.  Pamela  touched  the  bell, 
and  Harriet  appeared  with  the  promptness 
of  one  who  waits  upon  occasion. 

"  You  go  down  to  High  Pollard  to-morrow  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  Yes.  And  I  am  afraid — I  shall  be  up  now 
and  then — but  not  often,  I  imagine,  till  after 
January." 

"  Good-bye  then,"  he  said,  and  there  was 
no  need  to  labour  the  understanding  that  it 
was  to  be  until  after  January. 

M  You  continue,  I  hope,  to  feel  no  anxiety 
about  Blackport  ?  "  she  sent  after  him. 

"  Thank  you — none  at  all." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that." 

It  was  the  last  peal  of  her  defiance,  of  the 
indifference  she  meant  to  be  so  glittering ; 
and  it  rang  bravely  enough  along  the  little 
passage  where  the  door  was  about  to  close 
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upon  him.  After  he  had  gone  she  moved 
restlessly  about  the  room  for  a  little,  righting 
objects  here  and  there ;  but  when  Harriet 
came  in  to  replenish  the  coal-scuttle  she  found 
her  mistress  listless  before  the  fire. 

"  In  case  of  your  going  to  the  country,  miss, 
shall  I  stop  the  milk  ?  " 

"  Stop  anything  you  like,  Harriet.  But 
never  mind  just  now.  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  miss.  Then  if  you  ain't  agoin'  to  read, 
miss,  had  I  better  turn  out  one  of  the  lights  ?  99 

(t  Turn  them  both  out,  please/'  said  Miss 
Pargeter.  Cf  For  a  little  while  the  fire  will  be 
quite  enough." 

She  sat  still  by  the  fire  for  longer  than  a  little 
while ;  and  when  she  roused  herself  it  was  to 
say  to  the  dropping  embers. 

<f  If  anyone  had  been  listening,  how  it  would 
have  seemed  that  we  hated  one  another." 


CHAPTER  X 


L ELAND  PARGETER'S  situation,  whatever 
it  was,  would  always  have  attention  from 
Lady  Flora  Bellamy,  and  he  was  quite  well 
aware  of  this.  He  was  one  of  her  paramount 
interests  in  life ;  he  came  immediately  after 
her  personal  appearance  and  before  her  personal 
comfort ;  and  for  her,  at  least,  he  was  every- 
thing he  would  have  liked  the  world  to  believe 
him.  He  stood  to  her  for  genius  at  the  tradi- 
tional odds  with  its  environment,  a  spell  which 
has  captured  many  wiser  minds  than  hers, 
and  for  a  male  being  whose  acknowledgment  of 
her  charm,  though  fairly  constant,  had  always 
come  one  degree  short  of  what  the  sex  had 
taught  Lady  Flora  to  expect.  As  she  herself 
would  have  put  it,  she  had  never  really  bowled 
him  over ;  and  it  may  be  assumed,  once  for  all, 
that  she  would  never  be  happy  until  she  had. 
She  knew  that  society  handed  him  over  to  her, 
but  could  never  be  certain  that  it  handed 
him  all  the  way.  Society  gave  Lady  Flora  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt ;  and  there  were  moments, 
it  must  be  said,  when  the  sportswoman  in  her 
rather  resented  this.  But  Leland,  so  far  as  Lady 
Flora  was  concerned,  had  always  left  some 
distance  between  himself  and  any  goal  that 
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could  be  considered  ultimate.  He  had  avoided 
a  serious  entanglement  with  her,  but  had  lent 
himself  to  the  shadow  of  one,  a  shadow  which 
was  beginning  to  count  with  him  for  a  little  more 
perhaps  than  it  did.  The  shadow  had,  after  all, 
constancy,  cleverness,  and  charm,  and  Leland 
was,  after  all,  fifty,  with  baldness  upon  him, 
a  settled  dislike  to  new  habits,  and  a  cultivated 
fastidiousness  towards  new  people.  Lady  Flora 
was  an  old  habit,  easy  to  put  on  and  off ;  he 
had  been  keeping  her  lately  more  on  than  off. 

They  were  dining  together  that  evening  at  her 
club,  and  going  on  to  the  presentation  of  a 
censored  play  by  a  dramatic  society.  Leland 
remembered  with  satisfaction  that  he  had  allowed 
the  engagement  to  stand  in  spite  of  the  outrage- 
ous demands  Bennett  had  already  begun  to 
make  upon  his  time.  He  and  Lady  Flora 
always  did  censored  plays  together ;  they 
were  members  of  all  the  associations  which 
exist  to  protect  this  form  of  talent  from  too 
cruel  discouragement  in  the  interest  of  the 
public.  There  had  been  a  time,  before  his 
political  interest  arrived,  when  Leland  himself 
had  hopes  of  being  the  author  of  a  censored  play. 
The  critical  scene  admitted  of  two  interpreta- 
tions. The  censor  and  his  advisers  took  the 
respectable  one,  and  the  play  passed  to  the 
less  distinguished  fate  of  a  week's  run.  It  was 
a  mistake ;  the  proper  interpretation  was  the 
improper  one ;  and  Leland  was  probably  right 
in  believing  the  official  judgment  to  be  misled 
by  the  distinguished  moral  position  which  he 
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was  compelled  to  share  before  the  world. 
He  added  it  bitterly  to  his  handicap. 

"  I  am  not  even  allowed,"  he  murmured, 
"  to  mean  what  I  say  "  ;  and  one  or  two  of  his 
intimates  were  detestable  enough — poor  Leland  ! 
— to  find  this  diverting. 

Lady  Flora  was  waiting  for  him  when  he 
arrived,  deep  in  a  sofa  corner  of  the  Court  Club's 
luxurious  smoking-room.  She  was  always  wait- 
ing for  him  there  or  elsewhere  ;  she  spoiled  him 
openly,  took  pride  in  letting  him  trample  upon 
her  convenience. 

"  It  would  bore  me  to  extinction,"  she  said, 
"to  be  forever  on  my  hind-legs  with  Leland 
Pargeter."  So  she  was  never  on  her  hind-legs 
with  him,  but  gambolled  always  in  his  society. 
The  deplorable  Flora  kept  her  hind-leg  attitudes 
for  Arlington  Street.  There,  it  must  be  admitted, 
she  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  exercise. 

"  Bring  two  vermouths,  Willy,"  she  said  to 
the  page  who  conducted  Pargeter  to  her  presence 
"  and,  like  a  good  boy,  make  up  the  fire.  Well, 
so  you  are  '  adopted/  you  poor  orphan  !  High 
Pollard  has  taken  you  to  its  heart.  I  hear  it  went 
quite  gorgeously  well.  I  am  so  glad." 

"  It  did  go  well."  Pargeter  took  the  other 
corner  of  the  sofa  and  crossed  his  knees  with 
comfort.  A  tall  woman  in  black  who  was  writing 
near  them,  gathered  up  her  furs  and  her  letter 
and  found  a  table  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
People  seemed  in  such  ways  almost  to  conspire 
to  protect  their  intimacy.  Lady  Flora's  eyes 
followed  her  with  approval. 
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"  It  did  go  well ;  but  how  did  you  know  ?  I 
meant  to  write,  but  " 

"  I  am  much  too  well  acquainted  with  you  to 
depend  upon  your  writing,"  laughed  Lady  Flora. 
"  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  North  Brents 
Weekly  Herald,  I  suppose,  and  one  could  order 
it  in  advance.  To  say  nothing  of  the  pufi  they 
gave  you  in  the  Beacon.  IVe  been  taking  in 
Labour  papers  for  the  last  fortnight.  Christine 
couldn't  find  them  at  the  place  my  Morning 
Post  comes  from.  They  were  rude  to  her  at  last, 
so  I  had  regularly  to  subscribe." 

"The  'puff'  they  gave  me— the  'pufi'! 
Dear  friend,  what  an  expression  !  " 

Lady  Flora  looked  for  an  instant  quite 
tragically  sad. 

"  The  wrong  word  again  !  "  she  cried.  M  One 
should  keep  a  special  dictionary  for  you !  But 
please — you  must  take  me  and  my  words  to- 
gether ;  they  are  part  of  me." 

She  slanted  a  glance  as  she  spoke  upon  an 
outstretched  hand  and  arm  to  which  certainly 
no  objection  could  be  taken. 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear  Flora,  your  words 
often  seem  to  me  to  have  very  little  connec- 
tion with  you,"  he  told  her,  and  picked  up 
her  fan.  "  Words,  words,  words  !  Mechanical 
little  contrivances,  why  should  they  be  so  im- 
portant !  " 

She  took  it  from  him  that  he  was  in  the 
best  of  humours,  and  was  happy  to  learn  that 
he  thought  anything  at  all  about  her — even 
that  her  talk  was  irrelevant.    I  am  afraid, 
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talking  of  hind-legs,  that  Lady  Flora  was  a 
spaniel. 

"  Well — shall — we — go — down — to — dinner  V9 
she  said,  checking  off  the  words  with  her  fingers. 
"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  to  displease  Your 
Excellency  in  that." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I'm  very  hungry." 

They  went  down  to  dinner,  and  the  hall- 
porter,  perceiving  whose  rustle  it  was  upon  the 
stairs,  left  his  alcove  with  an  air  of  personal 
responsibility,  and  opened  the  door  for  them. 

"  Thank  you,  Chubb,"  said  Lady  Flora, 

"  It's  nice  of  Chubb,"  she  added  to  her  com- 
panion. "  He  always  forgets  that  I  am  no  longer 
on  the  Committee.  Dear  Chubb." 

They  found  the  little  table  Flora  had  reserved. 

"  Now  tell  me,  please,"  she  said,  "  all  about  it 
— every  last  thing,  as  I  heard  a  darling  Ameri- 
can say  the  other  day.  That's  what  Vm  hungry 
for — news,  news,  news  1  " 

n  You  will  be  good  enough  to  eat  your  dinner," 
he  told  her,  "  or  I'm  blessed  if  I  tell  you  any- 
thing." 

She  sent  little  affectionate  submissive  glances 
at  him  between  the  first  spoonfuls  of  soup,  glances 
which  were  at  the  same  time  proud  and  pro- 
prietary ;  and  he  had  all  the  look  of  deserving 
them. 

"  I  hadn't  an  instant's  doubt  that  you  would 
bring  it  off,"  she  told  him.  "  I  had  the  clearest 
presentiment  of  it." 

"  Good  Lord  !  I  am  far  enough  from  that," 
he  replied  ;  but  his  laugh  exulted  in  spite  of  him. 
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"  Not  a  single  hitch  ?  "  asked  Lady  Flora 
curiously. 

"  Do  you  know  quite  all  about  it  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  the  papers  have  told  me  ?  " 
Lady  Flora  evaded. 

"  Then  you  know  the  Herald  mentioned  my 
wife's  absence." 

Lady  Flora  looked  sympathetic,  gentle,  inno- 
cent. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  did.  How  disappointing  for 
her!" 

"  Not  in  the  least.  That  admirable  woman's 
absence  was  a  very  precise  indication  of  her  point 
of  view." 

Lady  Flora's  spoon  paused,  transfixed  half- 
way, and  she  gazed  over  it  at  him  with  round, 
startled  eyes. 

"  But — but — she  can't  be  going  to  stay  away 
always  I " 

"  Why  not  ?  I  have  never  interfered  with  her 
independence  in  political  matters.  I  am  not 
likely  to  begin  now." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Pargeter,"  Lady  Flora  mused. 
"  She  never  talks  to  me  about  those  things.  I 
suppose  she  imagines  I  shouldn't  be  interested 
in  them.  But  I  am.  Passionately.  I  think  they 
are  just  the  only  things  in  life.  I  must  get  her 
to  tell  me  all  about  it.  But  I  am  sorry  if  it  makes 
any  difference.  I  want  you  to  win  your  election 
just  because  it  is  yours." 

Pargeter  laughed.  "  So  I  believe  does  Pamela. 
You  are  all  most  adorable  when  you  are  least 
critical,"  he  said. 
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"  Pamela  would.  But  I  wonder — I  wonder 
immensely — what  has  changed  your  dear, 
splendid,  noble  wife's  ideas  about  social  reform 
and  the  duty  of  the  State  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  It  makes  a  trying  situation  for  me." 
Lady  Flora  passed  a  hand  across  her  brow  that 
did  not  disarrange  a  single  hair.  "  I  know  she 
must  have  the  best,  the  highest  reasons,  and  yet 
— I  can't  swing  round  with  both  of  you,  can  I  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  in  touch  with  her  ideas,  as  you 
know.  I  couldn't  trace  anything  in  her  mind. 
But  of  course  it  will  make  a  difference — how 
could  you  think  it  wouldn't  ?  I'm  not  at  all 
looking  forward  to  the  day  it  gets  into  the 
papers." 

"  Need  it  be  known  ?  99 

Pargeter  knitted  his  brows  over  his  salmon. 

"  That  is  what  I  ask  myself.  She  may  stop 
short  of  allowing  it  to  be  blared  abroad." 

Lady  Flora,  in  complete  disregard  of  her  food, 
leaned  both  elbows  on  the  table  and  clasped  her 
hands. 

"  I  am  sure  she  will." 

"  You  don't  know  her  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  Yes,  take  it  away,  Minnie — or  is  it  Clara  ? 
So  it  is.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Clara.  But  do  take 
it  away." 

Clara,  with  a  smile,  removed  the  scarcely 
tasted  plate,  and  Lady  Flora  leaned  further 
forward  than  ever  in  an  impulse  that  also  sent 
her  shoulders  out  of  her  gown,  and  threw  her 
chin  up  at  an  angle  of  anxiety  of  which  the 
attraction  was  undeniable. 
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"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear !  It's  simply 
unimaginable !  What's  her — what's  her  posi- 
tion ?  What  has  happened  to  her  ?  99 

"  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  it  makes  a  serious 
difficulty  in  more  ways  than  one.  I  accepted  the 
candidature  in  no  reliance  upon  anybody  but 
myself ;  but  naturally  one  does  not  expect  one's 
first  step  to  be  into  a  hole.  And,  as  you  say, 
like  all  the  world,  I  thought  her  social  principles 
were  sound." 

Lady  Flora  clutched  her  chin. 

"  It  s  maddening  for  you,"  she  said.  "  Of 
course  I  see  that.  Perfectly  maddening.  And 
at  the  eleventh  hour  like  this  !  But  what  do  you 
put  it  down  to  ?  Who  has  done  it  ?  Somebody 
has  done  it.  I  know  my  sex ;  we  don't  alter 
our  opinions  because  of  anything  we  read 
in  the  newspapers.  Has  she  been  seeing 
much  of  that  talking  man — Norris,  do  you 
call  him?" 

Looking  more  innocent  than  ever,  Lady  Flora 
ate  an  olive. 

"  Norreys  has  been  useful  no  doubt,  but 
Percy  Acourt,  I  imagine,  has  done  the  job  for 
them." 

M  Captain  Acourt !  Oh !  That  of  course 
simplifies  it." 

"  Flora,  you  remind  me  sometimes  of  those 
modern  novels  with  extraordinarily  clever 
titles  99 

"  And  nothing  inside  to  match  !  I  know.  I 
am  like  that,"  she  told  him  luminously.  "  If  I 
knew  what  a  fool  I  was  I  believe  I  should  die  of 
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it.  Mercifully  I  think  myself  quite  clever,  like  the 
novels." 

"  Will  you  explain  that  cryptic  allusion  ? 
What '  simplifies  '  it  ?  " 

Lady  Flora  looked  doubtfully  at  a  dish  of 
assorted  biscuits,  and  said,  "  Why,  Clara  ?  " 

"  Cheese,  m'lady." 

"  If  it's  cream  cheese,  yes.  It  it's  only  the 
horrid  kinds,  no.  Thank  you,  Clara.  I  believe 
you  keep  a  little  bit  hidden  away  for  this  mouse. 
Well/'  she  resumed,  "  does  it  really  particularly 
need  explanation,  my  cryptic  allusion  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  you  haven't  realised  that 
it's  very,  very  serious  ?  " 

Pargeter  looked  incredulous, 

u  Do  you  refer  to  any  sort  of  attachment  ?  " 
he  demanded  bluntly. 

"  Mais  enfin  " — Lady  Flora  looked  suddenly 
conscience-stricken,  "  I  don't  know  how  I  dare 
talk  about  it.  Eemember  I  am  not  in  her 
confidence.  But  of  course  one  notices." 

Pargeter  laughed  with  genuine  amusement. 

"  My  dear  girl,  one  imagines  !  I  would  as  soon 
suspect  a  tendresse  between  the  Sphinx  and  the 
Pope  I  Of  course,"  he  remembered,  "  there's 
an  intimacy  ;  he  is  by  way  of  being  a  connection, 
and  I  have  chaffed  my  wife  about  it." 

(t(  You've  '  chaffed  '  her  ?  " 

"  You  are  quite  right.  No  born  being  could 
chaff  her.  But  I've  mentioned  it  colloquially," 
he  conceded. 

"  And  what  happened  to  you  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  I  survived.  That  infernal  prig  !  Oh,  no, 
he's  not  in  love  with  anybody — least  of  all  with 
a  lady  in  many  respects  so  like  him." 

"  Ah,  I  didn't  say  that !  " 

Pargeter  paused  in  the  peeling  of  a  plum, 
suddenly  interested. 

"  You  mean  the  affection  is  wholly  hers  ?  n 

"  Well,  if  it  isn't,  she  gives  it  away,  and  he 
doesn't.  My  best  of  friends,  you  do  not  think 
women  can  deceive  each  other  in  these  matters  ? 
Jamais  de  la  vie  !  not  from  a  maid,  not  from  a 
char  can  we  hide  it.  And  though  your  wife  is 
the  greatest  woman  in  England,  and  I  just  one 
of  fifty  fools  who  shop  in  Bond  Street,  do  you 
think  I  can't  see  ?  Poor  darling,  she's  very,  very 
involved,  and  I'm  desperately  sorry  for  her." 

Pargeter  stared,  made  some  play  with  his 
finger-bowl,  and  carefully  wiped  his  moustache. 

"  Really  you  intrigue  me  enormously.  No,  I 
can't  say  I  agree  or  disagree.  Perhaps  I  haven't 
been  very  attentive  to  the  fascinating  signs." 

"  You  are  a  monster." 

"  Thanks  for  the  key,  anyway,  to  a  most 
interesting  situation.  I  hope  it  may  develop. 
Now,  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  be  starting  ?  " 

"  You're  not  going  to  be  horrid  !  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  Do  you  see  me  in  the  role 
of  a  jealous  husband  ?  On  the  contrary,  I 
congratulate  the  lady  in  the  case — if  it's  really 
as  you  say." 

"  On  what,  if  you  please  ?  " 

Pargeter  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  Oh,  on  the  chance  of  feeling  something,  of 
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getting  on  those  impeccable  skirts  of  hers  just 
the  least  little  smirch  of  human  dust." 
"  If  you  think  " 

"  I  don't  think — really.  May  I  ring  for  a 
taxi?" 

"  My  motor  ought  to  be  there.  Please  don't 
dream  there  is  any  dust  on  her  skirts — there 
isn't.  Oh,  dear  !  I  wish  you  would  swear  to  me 
that  I  haven't  done  any  harm." 

"  You  haven't  done  anything  at  all,"  said 
Pargeter  as  they  left  the  room  together. 


CHAPTER  XI 


LADY  FLORA  may  have  done  very  little, 
but  it  was  enough  to  increase  Pargeter's 
already  good  humour.  She  had  given  him  an  ex- 
traordinary pleasant  thing  to  think  about,  and 
though  for  the  time  being  he  didn't  think  about 
it,  but  deliberately  put  it  in  the  back  of  his  mind 
for  consideration  at  greater  leisure,  his  spirits  rose 
perceptibly  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  there. 
Lady  Flora  reaped  the  full  reward  of  her  com- 
munication in  his  gaiety  and  his  consideration 
from  the  moment  the  motor  took  its  luxurious 
way  from  the  door  of  the  Court  Club  towards  the 
hall  of  the  Society  which  was  presenting  "  Her 
Husband's  Decree  "  to  its  members.  She  herself 
was  quieter  and  less  responsive  than  usual,  rather 
shrank  into  her  furs  and  her  corner,  and  gave 
him  now  and  then  glances  in  which  understanding 
of  his  mood  mingled  with  speculation  as  to  what 
might  come  of  it.  It  was  hard  for  Lady  Flora, 
sitting  there  in  the  full  effect  of  what  she  had 
accomplished,  to  hold  herself  from  going  over 
the  ground  again,  and  finding  out,  so  to  speak, 
just  what  she  had  accomplished.    It  was  so 
wonderful  in  the  realm  of  emotion  to  accom- 
plish anything.   She  was  intrigued  and  fluttered 
and  not  without  a  tiny  spasm  of  anxiety.  She 
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had  spoken  as  devoid  of  a  bad  motive  as  of  any 
other  kind.  She  dealt  in  sensation,  she  could 
keep  a  secret  only  if  it  was  a  dull  one  ;  and  poor 
Mrs.  Pargeter's  was  anything  but  that,  even  to 
her  husband,  as  Flora  saw,  though  he  treated  it 
so  indifferently.  She  was  divided — rather  un- 
equally— as  she  sat  there  between  pleasure  in  the 
effect  she  had  produced  in  him,  and  regret  at  its 
cost.  She  was  not  capable  of  seeing  that  he  had 
done  any  harm  ;  nevertheless,  she  had  a  qualm 
resembling  bankruptcy  at  the  image  of  Mary. 
In  that  direction  she  had  spent  all  her  reserves  ; 
there  was  nothing  left  that  she  might  have 
protected.  It  was  only  one  poor  scruple ;  and  it 
persisted  feebly  against  the  feverish  joy  of 
thrusting  a  hand  among  the  inner  mysteries  and 
touching  something  deep  and  vital,  something 
that  vibrated. 

The  hall,  which  was  in  temporary  occupation 
by  the  Playwrights'  Guild,  was  already  as  full  as 
it  was  going  to  be  when  the  motor  took  its  turn 
at  the  door,  having  had  to  wait  the  moving  on 
of  two  taxis  and  a  brougham*  There  was  no 
press  of  vehicles  in  the  street,  and  no  press 
of  people  in  the  house,  but  quite  enough  in 
both  places  to  show  the  reality  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  two  taxis  signified  that  the  whole 
of  the  audience  was  not  arriving  by  omnibus, 
and  Lady  Flora's  motor  heightened  the  im- 
pression. 

Inside  there  were  enough  people  in  evening 
dress  to  correspond,  and  just  enough  ladies 
whose  attire  spoke  of  the  Tube,  and  just  enough 
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of  the  shaggy-looking  males  who  were  there  to 
turn  the  thing  into  business,  and  of  pale  nonde- 
scripts who  were  there  for  any  other  reason,  to 
make  up  the  usual  London  audience  extra- 
ordinary. The  over-sophisticated  were  present, 
and  the  weary  and  the  curious,  ladies  in 
the  boxes  who  looked  so  Greek  or  so  Persian 
as  almost  to  compete  with  the  stage,  ambiguous 
low-necked  persons  in  the  stalls  with  large  strong 
features  and  cropped  hair,  convinced  spinsters  or 
ladies  for  whom  married  life  had  been  a  great 
and  painful  mistake.  Ladies  predominated,  but 
the  collection  as  a  whole  had  a  wide-gathered 
look,  sparsely  reaped  from  many  social  spheres. 
Lady  Flora,  as  she  glided  to  her  place  in  it, 
had  an  air  of  being  at  once  akin  and  alien ; 
even  in  so  various  an  aviary  she  was  a  bird  of 
another  feather.  Leland,  too,  looked  distin- 
guished, and  of  a  world  of  larger  interests 
than  the  merely  intellectual.  Glances  followed 
them  to  their  seats ;  here  and  there  somebody 
told  somebody  else  who  they  were.  It  was  a 
world  in  which  they  both  enjoyed  a  distinction 
and  were  very  much  at  home. 

They  came  into  the  liveliest  sense  of  ex- 
pectation. "  Her  Husband's  Decree  "  had  been 
proclaimed  perfectly  impossible.  The  author, 
Mr.  Chester  Cummins,  had  gladly  agreed,  in  a 
widely  circulated  interview,  that  from  the 
official  standpoint  it  was  perfectly  impossible, 
but  had  publicly  thanked  God  that  there  were 
others.  Judged  by  the  canons  of  art,  his 
production  was  of  the  most  fastidious ;  he 
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claimed  that  it  did  not  contain  a  redundant 
phrase.  Mr.  Chester  Cummins  was  no  new 
aspirant  for  public  favour  ;  he  had  already  pro- 
duced a  sufficient  number  of  plays  to  assure  his 
admirers  that  although  there  might  be  no 
redundancy,  there  would  always  be  just  enough. 
The  admirers  were  a  winnowed  few  ;  he  was 
not  a  popular  dramatist.  The  critics  who 
came  to  his  wife's  lunches  at  the  Carlton, 
and  the  managers  who  refused  to  come,  knew 
him  better  than  the  public  did  ;  but  he  was,  of 
course,  a  leading  figure  in  the  little  band  of 
revolters  who  were  doing  what  they  could  to 
broaden  public  taste  in  the  Playwrights5  Guild. 
Lady  Flora,  who  affected  the  profession,  knew 
Chester  Cummins  very  well.  She  opened  the 
play-bill  feverishly. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  she  is  doing  it !  Poor  Mr. 
Cummins  came  to  me  last  week  tearing  his  hair, 
and  declaring  that  nothing  would  move  her 
short  of  the  remodelling  of  the  whole  of  the 
second  act.  He  wanted  me  to  use  my  influence. 
As  if  anybody's  influence  counted  with  Aubrey 
Tavistock  in  a  mood  !  99 

"  But  I  thought  the  part  was  written  for 
her,"  said  Pargeter. 

"  It  was — poor  Aubrey  !  And  I  think  it  was 
quite  splendid  of  her  to  be  willing  to  do  it  here, 
when  everything  fell  through  at  the  Imperial. 
But  unreasonable  isn't  the  word  for  her  at  the 
best  of  times,  and  in  this,  of  course,  she's  had 
absolutely  the  upper  hand." 

"  She  seems  as  unlucky  as  he." 
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"  Yes,  doesn't  she  I  Anything  worse  than  the 
poor  darling's  luck — That  and  her  temperament 
together !  I've  always  done  my  little  best 
for  Aubrey,  as  you  know.  It  was  I  who  intro- 
duced her  to  Calder,  who  launched  her  in 
Lady  DelafiekL  But  she  makes  life  one  long 
intercession.  Still,  there  she  is — Mrs.  Claud 
Tavistock — and  I'm  most  thankful  for  poor 
Chester,  It  couldn't  be  done,  absolutely,  by 
anybody  else,  except  possibly  Rachel  Corfield, 
and  she's  in  a  nursing  home." 

"  Do  you  know  the  part  ?  "  asked  Leland. 

"  I  know  the  piece,"  she  told  him  trium- 
phantly. "  Chester  Cummins  read  me  every 
word  of  it  last  summer,  lying  on  his  back  in  the 
sitting-room  of  my  cottage  in  Surrey,  and  swear- 
ing at  me  between  the  acts  for  having  no  man's 
drink  in  the  house  but  whisky.  He  did  me  the 
honour  to  try  it  on  me  to  see  if  it  wasn't  a  little 
too,  you  know,  for  the  public.  And  it  really  was. 
I  had  to  tell  him  so  frankly.  At  my  advice  he 
took  two  or  three  things  out ;  but  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  he  told  me  he'd  put  them  back  again  ! 
I  really,  personally,  didn't  mind  in  the  least, 
but  I  had  to  advise  him  for  his  good,  hadn't 
I  ?  " 

The  curtain  went  up  in  the  midst  of  their  talk 
on  that  first  act  which  did  so  much  to  put  people 
in  the  wrong  who  maintained  that  Chester 
Cummins  was  only  a  whimsical  essayist  with 
an  erotic  bias,  and  no  playwright  at  all.  It  was 
an  entangling,  sensational,  suggestive  act,  and 
it  gave  Mrs.  Claud  Tavistock  an  unusually  full 
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opportunity  for  developing  the  ambiguous  femi- 
nine type  into  which  her  own  temperament 
poured  so  easily.  She  wandered  about  her 
luxurious  drawing-room  scene  pursued  by  the 
complication  of  her  circumstances  and  her 
egotism,  very  sumptuous  and  distraught,  very 
reckless  and  arrogant  and  well-dressed  ;  and  to 
judge  by  its  absorption,  the  soul  of  the  audience 
followed  her.  Lady  Flora's  certainly  did.  She 
touched  her  companion  once  or  twice  lightly 
on  the  knee  to  enforce  his  silence ;  otherwise 
she  had  her  being  on  the  stage,  where,  against 
the  web  that  was  beginning  to  encompass  her, 
Aubrey  Tavistock  was  making  demonstrations 
at  once  feline  and  fatalistic.  She  drew  a  long 
sigh  as  the  curtain  fell. 

"  I  had  no  idea  it  would  act  like  that,"  she 
said.  "  But  Aubrey  could  make  anything 
act." 

Leland  had  not  been  so  carried  away. 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  66  she  couldn't—for  the 
first  example  that  comes  to  hand — do  Lady 
Teazle,  She  would  make  an  idiotio  Lady 
Teazle,  or  Katharine,  or  anybody  not  evolved 
the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean.  She  must  be  herself. 
But  when  she  is  herself  " 

"  She  must  be  the  whole  play.  She  is  obsessed 
by  her  moi"  said  Leland.  "  I  will  confess  to  you, 
my  Flora,  that  she  bores  me  a  little.  She  is 
too  handsome  to  bore  me  much,  but  just 
a  little.  I  am  not  obsessed  by  her  moi,  you 
see." 
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Lady  Flora  drew  her  brows  together.  "  I 
must -find  out  what  that  means,"  she  said  naively. 
"  Now,  I  wonder  how  much  she  made  Chester 
do  to  the  second  act  ?  A  fortnight  ago  he  swore 
to  me  he  wouldn't  concede  another  hair.  The 
very  next  day  Aubrey  went  over  to  Paris." 

"  And  did  he  go  after  her  ?  "  asked  Leland 
absently. 

"  On  his  knees  !  " 

"  Listen,  Flora,"  Pargeter  said  suddenly,  in 
the  voice  that  carries  privacy  in  the  midst  of 
any  crowd.  "  Your  communication  of  this 
evening  interests  me  extraordinarily,  as-  you 
will  imagine." 

"  No,  I  didn't  imagine."  Her  eyes  were 
large  and  frightened. 

"  Well,  you  may.  And  you  must  tell  me  more 
about  it — all  the  little  details  that  have  struck 
your  woman's  eye — " 

"  What  good  will  it  do  you  ?  You  can't 
suppose  " 

"  None ;    nothing.     But  I  You  will 

understand  my  being  enormously  amused,  especi- 
ally in  view  of  what  has  just  happened." 

"  I  don't  think  I  like  your  being  amused." 

"  You  can't  help  it.  Now  don't  turn  prig- 
gish, Flora.  I  assure  you  it's  absolutely  too 
late." 

She  leaned  forward  and  looked  at  him ;  his 
face  was  quite  pale.  Though  he  spoke  of  amuse- 
ment, his  mood  had  evidently  changed  to  some- 
thing else,  something  less  superficial,  perhaps 
more  practical. 
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"  If  it  would  do  you  and  your  horrible  situation 
the  least  bit  of  good  9  she  wavered. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  won't  ?  She  has  at 
least  now — if  you  are  right — a  motive  for  getting 
rid  of  me/'  he  told  her,  with  a  bluntness  that 
drowned  itself  in  the  orchestra. 

"  Leland  Pargeter,  you  astonish  and  amaze 
me  !  Do  you  know  her,  after  all  these  years, 
so  little  as  that  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  known  her  in  love." 

Lady  Flora  took  refuge  in  the  rising  of  the 
curtain,  and  sat  in  a  state  of  abstraction  for  quite 
five  minutes  before  the  touching  scene  in  the 
solicitor's  office,  where  the  old  family  lawyer 
declares  to  Lansing  Stuart  his  belief  in  Mrs. 
Stuart's  innocence  in  spite  of  certain  extraordi- 
nary appearances.  But  the  moment  Mrs. 
Tavistock  reappeared,  with  a  "  mood  39  in  the 
ascendant  and  the  bit,  as  it  were,  between  her 
teeth,  Flora  lost  herself  in  that  seductive  and 
baffling  personality.  There  was  also  the  second 
act  to  scan  from  memory,  and  Chester  Cummins 
to  discover,  shadowed  in  one  of  the  boxes,  Chester 
Cummins  and  his  venerable  mother,  whom  he  so 
faithfully  escorted  to  all  his  first  nights.  It  was 
not  until  the  act  closed  amid  the  enthusiastic 
plaudits  of  that  dear  old  lady — the  rest  of  the 
house  seemed  a  little  depressed,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  shaggy  males  got  up  and  went  away — 
that  Lady  Flora  returned  to  the  problem  that, 
in  the  mind  of  her  companion,  was  blighting 
the  entertainment.  She  demanded  whether  he 
didn't  think  it  very,  very  powerful. 
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"  It's  a  kind  of  hectic  pasteboard,"  he  said 
with  some  discrimination ;  and  at  that  she 
accused  him  of  not  having  paid  the  slightest 
attention. 

"  You  have  given  me  something  else  to  think 
about/'  he  told  her. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  too/'  she 
assured  him ;  I  have  been  simply  possessed  with 
it.  It's  more  fascinating  than  any  play — her 
situation.  It's  so  lonely  and  splendid,  and 
cruel." 

"  I  haven't  the  least  objection  to  her  changing 
all  that,"  said  Leland  under  cover  of  the 
music. 

"  You  mean  you  would  help  her  to,"  said  Lady 
Flora  intelligently,  and  added,  with  the  flash 
of  shrewdness  that  always  seemed  so  unlike  her 
when  it  came.  "  And  your  political  career  ?  " 

Pargeter  looked  at  her  as  if  she  had  offered 
him  a  new  consideration. 

iS  There  is  that,"  he  said.  "  Certainly.  You 
will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
had  absolutely  forgotten  it.  There  is  that — 
damn  it !  " 

"  So  you  see,"  said  Flora,  with  relief,  M  there 
is  nothing  in  it  for  you,  my  poor  dear,  nothing 
whatever." 

They  had  long  ago  reached  this  extraordinary 
plainness  of  speech.  It  was  one  of  the  links 
that  bound  Pargeter  to  Lady  Flora,  that  he 
could  speak  to  her  almost  as  to  an  intimate  of 
his  own  sex,  without  thinking  of  the  precaution 
he  might  be  obliged  to  take  towards  a  male 
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opinion  of  what  he  said.  Men  had  standards 
and  women  made  prescriptions,  but  Lady  Flora 
relaxed  the  discipline  of  life  in  every  direction, 
with  a  running  grudge  against  her  sisters  for 
sustaining  it  so  long  and  so  well. 

The  third  act  of  "  Her  Husband's  Decree/'  as 
everybody  knows  who  has  read  the  play  in  the 
charming  booklet  form  which  it  was  almost 
immediately  given  by  Mrs.  Cummins  and  an 
artistic  publisher,  contains  a  situation  of  quite 
intolerable  originality  and  force,  in  which  Marion 
Stuart,  believing  her  husband's  happiness  to  be 
hopelessly  bound  up  with  his  love  for  an- 
other woman,  declines  to  clear  herself  of  his 
suspicions,  and  leaves  him  the  freedom  of  an 
undefended  suit.  It  was  a  luminous  idea,  this 
of  Mr.  Cummins 's,  that  a  wife  might  love  her 
husband  with  such  a  clenching  of  the  hands  and 
teeth  that  she  would  sacrifice  even  her  honour  to 
his  passion  for  another  lady ;  and  it  told 
deeply  upon  all  who  shared  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cummins  and  their  aged  mother,  the  privilege  of 
seeing  it  wrought  out  in  the  flesh.  Upon  Lady 
Flora  Bellamy,  knowing  as  she  did  both  Chester 
Cummins  and  Aubrey  Tavistock  so  well,  it  told 
even  passionately.  In  that  one  bosom,  at  least, 
Mr.  Cummins  and  Mrs.  Tavistock  jointly 
triumphed.  It  was  a  triumph  which  Lady  Flora 
celebrated  all  the  way  home  in  the  motor,  with 
Leland  Pargeter,  silent  and  speculative,  by  her 
side.  On  him  Mrs.  Tavistock  had  wrought  in 
vain. 

"  I  detest  feminine  moral  initiative,"  he  told 
j 
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her.  "  It  is  inevitably  stupid  when  it  isn't  silly/' 
And  he  found  fault  with  the  length  of  the  per- 
formance. "  It's  half-past  eleven/'  he  said,  looking 
at  his  watch  as  they  drew  up  at  Lady  Flora's 
house  in  Knightsbridge. 

"  Nevertheless,  you  will  come  in  and  have  a 
sandwich,"  she  insisted.  u  Emily  will  have 
gone  to  bed,  but  I  told  her  to  leave  something 
ready." 

"  Just  for  ten  minutes,  then."  He  had  not 
felt  for  years  so  desirous  of  returning  to  his  own 
roof,  so  stimulated  as  to  what  might  be  tran- 
spiring there.  Mary  was  giving,  he  remembered, 
a  musical  party.  He  had  no  desire  to  stretch 
out  his  already  long  evening  with  Flora,  and 
every  wish  to  be  present  at  his  wife's  recep- 
tion. But  he  did  sit  for  ten  minutes  in 
Lady  Flora's  charming  little  white  and  Wedg- 
wood dining-room,  where  Emily  had  left  the 
gayest  little  fire  for  them,  and  poured  himself  a 
whisky-and-soda  from  the  siphon  that  Emily 
had  also  left,  while  Flora,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hearth,  sipped  beef-tea,  and  cried  out  upon  the 
barbarous  protection  offered  to  public  morals 
by  His  Majesty's  censor  of  plays.  In  the  case  of 
this  one,  poor  Flora  herself  was  to  offer  him  some 
small  justification,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
ever  realised  that.  Certainly  she  did  not  realise  it 
then.  "  Words  cannot  tell  you  how  splendid  I 
thought  her,"  she  cried  more  than  once,  but  just 
how  far  the  splendour  penetrated  as  an  example  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  Pargeter,  before  the  ten 
minutes  were  over,  had  yawned  twice ;  but 
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Flora  was  in  a  state  of  such  happy  excitement 
that  she  did  not  sleep  even  after  she  had  gone  to 
bed,  until  she  had  taken  a  very  few  drops,  in 
water,  of  something  out  of  a  little  bottle  that 
stood  always  on  her  dressing-table. 


CHAPTEB  XII 


SHE  will  not  see  me,"  said  Esther  Gommie, 
looking  between  the  blank  inside  pages  of 
a  note  with  the  habit  formed  by  finding  cheques 
there. 

'*  Oh,  you  wrote ! "  replied  her  husband 
enquiringly,  pausing  in  the  task  of  refilling  his 
fountain  pen.  Mr.  Gommie  used  a  pen  very 
seldom,  much  less  often  than  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  when  he  did  it  was  naturally  a  fountain  one. 
His  typewriter  stood  on  a  separate  table  near 
his  over-laden  desk,  and  Mrs.  Gommie's  type- 
writer stood  at  a  similar  distance  from  her  over- 
laden desk,  but  the  young  persons  who  operated 
them  had  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
first  post.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie,  having  finished 
their  frugal  breakfast,  were  scouting,  as  it  were, 
over  the  labours  of  the  day  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  room  in  which  they  passed  most  of  their 
time.  It  was  a  scantily  furnished  room,  but 
there  were  enough  chairs  in  it  for  a  committee. 
Three  large  windows  let  in  light  and  air  without 
greater  impediment  than  holland  blinds.  The 
floor  was  covered  with  linoleum  that  still  smelt 
of  soap  and  water.  Over  the  mantelpiece  hung  a 
photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie,  surrounded 
by  members  of  the  Outlook  Society  on  their 
wedding  day.  It  had  a  solemn,  consecrated  look. 
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The  other  decorations  were  principally  repro- 
ductions of  Greek  temples,  friezes,  and  statues, 
but  the  wedding  photograph  seemed  to  dwarf 
the  significance  of  these  and  relegate  them  to  their 
proper  places  in  antiquity.  It  had  particularly 
this  effect  on  the  Parthenon,  which  hung 
nearest.  The  room  seemed  closely  related  to 
Mrs.  Gommie.  Its  austerity  sat  upon  her  brow. 
Mr.  Gommie  had  about  as  much  to  do  with  it  as 
the  coal-scuttle,  which  was  practical  in  every 
way.  There  were  plenty  of  books,  most  of  which 
had  the  look  of  being  issued  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  ;  and  there  were  several  shaded  maps  that 
suggested  the  returns  of  mortality  and  crime. 
The  room  had  no  other  furniture,  except  the 
overladen  desks  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie, 
who  had  not  changed  in  any  way,  apparently, 
since  the  day  of  their  marriage  on  the  wall. 

"  Yes,  I  wrote,"  answered  Mrs.  Gommie. 
"  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake,  but  I  have  not  really 
time,  Clarence,  to  consult  you  about  all  I  do." 

"  Of  course  you  haven't — of  course  not, 
Queenie.  And,  besides,  it  was  no  doubt  abso- 
lutely the  right  thing." 

Esther  was  a  queen,  and  so,  at  this  later  epoch, 
was  Mrs.  Gommie.  Her  husband  had  long  been 
aware  of  it,  and  given  it  this  graceful  recog- 
nition. 

"  But  Mary  won't  make  an  appointment,"  he 
went  on,  with  a  certain  absence  of  tact. 

His  wife  assumed  a  look  of  patience,  and 
slightly  compressing  her  lips,  handed  Mr.  Gommie 
the  letter,  which  he  read  aloud. 
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"  Dear  Mrs.  Gommie, 

"  Replying  to  your  letter  of  to-day's  date, 
I  do  not  feel  that  the  interview  you  suggest  upon 
the  subject  of  my  husband's  candidature  for  High 
Pollard  would  contribute  either  to  your  satis- 
faction or  to  mine.  The  matter  is  one  which  I 
feel  particularly  averse  to  discussing.  I  am  sure 
you  will  understand  my  disinclination  under  the 
circumstances.  With  my  kind  regards,  Yours 
very  truly,  "  Mary  Pargeter." 

"  She  ought  to  have  said  '  in  the  circum- 
stances/ "  said  Miss  Gommie  acidly.  "  For  so 
able  a  woman  she  has  very  little  sense  of  the 
smaller  proprieties  of  composition/' 

Mr.  Gommie,  who  always  wrote  "  under  the 
circumstances  "  himself,  and  had  often  defended 
it,  observed  another  sign  that  his  wife,  as  that 
excellent  fellow  expressed  it,  had  been  "  over- 
doing." 

"  It  proves,  at  all  events,  that  she  wrote  it 
herself,"  he  said  soothingly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  wrote  it  herself.  My  letter 
would  have  reached  her  by  the  last  post  yester- 
day ;  she  must  have  replied  within  an  hour. 
There  was  no  time  to  consult  anybody.  But  I 
don't  see  what  good  that  does  us." 

"  Well,  it  shows  that  her  attitude  isn't  alto- 
gether dictated,"  said  Clarence,  meditating. 

"  I  had  prepared  the  most  magnificent  assault, 
both  upon  her  heart  and  head,"  his  wife  told 
him  ;     now  I  shall  have  to  deliver  it  by  letter." 

Clarence  Gommie  got  up  from  his  desk,  thrust 
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his  hands  into  his  trouser  pockets  which  he 
distended,  and  took  to  pacing  the  room. 

"  No,  dearest,"  he  said  firmly.  "  No.  You 
must  not  deliver  it  by  letter.  We  should  only 
get,  in  reply,  certain  net  statements  that  might 
be  the  greatest  inconvenience  to  us.  Much  better 
leave  the  situation  plastic." 

"  And  assume  n 

"  And  assume — what  we  choose.  Assumption 
is  natural,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Mrs.  Gommie  turned  to  a  patent  letter  file. 
"  Let  us  see  what  they  say  exactly,"  she  said, 
and  drew  out  the  last  communication  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Worsham  Branch  of  the  State 
Labour  Association.   She  read  aloud : 

" f  Could  you  not  obtain  Mrs.  Pargeter's 
appearance  at  least  at  an  occasional  meeting  ? 
Her  continued  absence  is  affecting  us  adversely. 
Pargeter,  moreover,  while  he  speaks  effectively, 
is  easily  embarrassed  by  heckling,  and  we  think 
he  would  be  likely  to  get  less  of  it  if  she  were  on 
the  platform.  However  that  may  be,  we  are 
losing  an  impressive  advantage  so  long  as  she  is 
off  the  scene  of  affairs/  What  will  they  say, 
Clarence — what  will  they  say — when  they  know 
the  truth  i  " 

Mrs.  Gommie  threw  out  her  hands  with  a 
tragic  gesture,  and  her  husband  paused  in  his 
walk  to  lay  a  gentle  finger  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Have  you  taken  your  neurotogen  this 
morning  ?   I  thought  not.   Now,  Queenie." 

"  Clarence,  with  a  cause  trembling  in  the 
balance  as  it  never  trembled  in  the  balance  before, 
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how  can  you  speak  to  me  of  neurotogen  ?  What 
is  to  be  done  with  Mary  Pargeter  ?  Answer  me 
that,  if  you  have  a  heart  in  your  bosom.  Could 
we  get  her  out  of  England  ?  w 

"  I  would  as  soon  try  to  move  the  Bank," 
Clarence  told  her  with  a  final  pat.  "  I'll  have  to 
go  down  there,  I  suppose,  and  do  a  little  ex- 
plaining on  the  quiet,  and  we  must  work  a  few 
paragraphs.  I  was  bound  to  take  him  on  my 
back  sooner  or  later.   I  knew  that/' 

"  Oh,  Clarence,  and  you  have  so  much  on  your 
back  already  1  All  the  poverty,  all  the  hunger, 
all  the  misery  and  crime  of  three  kingdoms !  99 
Her  voice  took  a  note  of  music.  M  Could  he  not 
be  persuaded  to  withdraw  ?  39 

Gommie  hesitated,  on  the  brink  of  a  con- 
fession. He  had  not  always  time,  either,  to 
consult  his  wife  about  what  he  did,  but  when  he 
omitted  to  do  so,  he  seldom  mentioned  it  after- 
wards. This  time  the  omens  were  propitious, 
and  he  took  the  plunge. 

"  My  beloved,  I  sounded  him  a  week  ago.  I 
went  to  him,  and  said,  '  Now,  my  dear  fellow, 
let  us  have  a  heart  to  heart  talk  about  this/ 
And  we  had  one — at  least  I  had.  I  didn't  feel  the 
warmth  of  his  heart  exactly.  I  think  he  belongs 
to  the  amphibia.  However,  he  couldn't  freeze 
me  out  of  my  determination  to  lay  the  case 
very  plainly  before  him.  I  even  went  so  far  as  to 
hint  at  his  adoption  under — well,  under  some- 
thing like  false  pretences.  Absolutely  useless. 
He  wouldn't  understand.  Deplored  his  wife's 
change  of  views  and  all  that,  but  showed  me 
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pretty  plainly  that  he'd  rather  win  on  his  own 
if  he  could.  That's  fatal,  you  know  ;  means  he 
won't  do  a  blooming  thing  to  propitiate  her.  He 
ought  to  go  on  his  knees." 

Mrs.  Gommie  smiled.  She  liked  the  implica- 
tion of  the  proper  posture  for  the  other  sex,  from 
Clarence,  her  husband,  who  took  it  so  often 
himself.  She  allowed  the  rather  serious  admis- 
sion that  he  had  approached  Pargeter  without 
consulting  her,  and  had  failed  with  him,  to  pass. 

"  But  you  do  not  despair,  Clarence  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  It's  a  setback,  of  course,  but 
Pargeter  has  made  quite  a  good  impression. 
Seems  a  bit  stingy  about  expenditure,  which  is 
queer.  I  suppose  she  lets  him  go  to  the  till, 
doesn't  she,  or  has  she  locked  it  up  ?  We  will  be 
obliged  to  concentrate  a  bit  more  on  the  con- 
stituency than  I  expected,  but  he  may  very  well 
win  the  election." 

"You  may  win  it  for  him,  you  mean,  Clar- 
ence." 

Her  husband  faced  round  upon  her,  a  square 
little  figure,  with  its  trouser  pockets  more  dis- 
tended than  ever. 

"  Well,  the  work  you  and  I  did  last  year  in  the 
constituency  is  bound  to  have  its  effect.  We've 
practically  made  ourselves  responsible  for  the 
place — Seance  told  me  so  himself — and  we  can't 
let  it  go.  And  there's  still  a  very  fair  hope  that 
amongst  us  we  may  get  him  pitchforked  into 
the  House.  After  all,  it's  a  seat  on  his  own 
door-step.  But  to  keep  him  there  will  be  quite 
a  different  proposition.  And  I  object  to  wasting 
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so  much  powder  and  shot  on  him  for  that  reason. 
We're  losing  the  chance  of  a  stayer." 

"  He  is  very  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our 
ideals/'  argued  Mrs.  Gommie.  "  I  must  say  he 
impressed  me." 

"  No  doubt  he  thinks  he  is.  But  he  will  drop 
out  next  time,  whatever  happens  in  January." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  sort  always  do.  The  people  find 
them  out,"  replied  her  husband  robustly,  and  at 
that  moment  the  arrival  of  their  young  lady 
typewriters,  Miss  Daw  and  Miss  Porter,  recalled 
the  pair  to  the  many  other  problems  and 
undertakings  that  went  hand  in  hand  with  the 
return  of  Leland  Pargeter  as  Labour-Socialist 
candidate  for  High  Pollard.  Having  bidden 
Miss  Daw  and  Miss  Porter  a  bright  "  Good 
morning,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie  sat  down  to 
their  overladen  desks. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


SO  far  as  the  records  show,  political  genius 
in  England  had  never  before  taken  the 
form  it  assumed  in  Walter  Norreys.  Hastily  to 
construct  him  one  thought  of  several  person- 
alities of  the  past,  but  the  blend,  whether 
you  mixed  it  with  Byron  or  with  Burke,  would 
always  leave  him  fundamentally  and  bafflingly 
Norreys,  a  light  playing  over  modern  politics 
which  it  was  futile  to  call  Celtic  and  imagine  you 
had  done  with  it.  It  was  a  light  that  threw  far 
across  the  European  scene ;  it  illuminated  the 
minds  of  statesmen  to  the  public  gaze ;  it  even 
showed  the  democracy  something  of  its  own 
heart.  It  was  therefore  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  British  temperament  an  uncanny  light ; 
and  there  were  those  who  saw  in  its  ascendance 
in  the  councils  of  one  of  the  great  parties  a 
portent  and  sign  of  the  times,  feeling  that  the 
days  were  safer  when  Norreys  would  have  been 
a  prophet  in  the  wilderness.  Norreys  went  any- 
where at  any  hour,  and  the  men-servants  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  had  more  than  once 
seen  their  master  accompany  him  to  the  actual 
hall  door,  pausing  to  talk  with  animation  upon 
every  other  step  of  their  joint  passage  down  the 
stairs.   Once,  indeed,  on  an  unexpectedly  chilly 
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night  in  June,  Mr.  Calthorpe  had  affectionately 
buttoned  Norreys  into  one  of  his  own  overcoats, 
while  they  waited  for  the  taxi  from  the  stand  ; 
an  accommodation  which  no  doubt  was  only 
fair,  considering  how  often  that  politician  was 
said  to  make  public  appearances  in  overcoats 
provided  by  Norreys.  Whether  you  agreed  with 
him  or  not,  the  man  carried  about  with  him  an 
atmosphere  of  such  intellectual  delight  that  you 
clung  to  him  and  stood  upon  his  shadow  to  the 
last — it  came  to  that-.  So  he  had  the  key  to 
many  worlds,  and  when  he  spoke  he  carried  the 
conviction,  to  some  people,  that  if  what  he  said 
was  not  true  already,  it  very  shortly  would 
be. 

Norreys'  contemplations  were  of  the  first 
order  of  importance.  He  was  absorbed  in 
the  big  things;  the  little  ones  remained, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  corner  of  his  eye,  where 
they  sometimes  inconvenienced,  but  did  not 
interest  him.  Society,  he  knew,  was  decorated 
with  figures  like  Lady  Flora  Bellamy.  He  some- 
times found  one  at  his  elbow  at  dinner,  when  he 
looked  it  in  the  plate  with  a  convulsive  statement 
about  nothing,  to  which  its  response  was  in- 
different ;  and  there  was  no  more.  Norreys 
could  not  reveal  himself  or  anything  else  to 
such  persons ;  he  preferred  to  take  off  his 
hat  to  them  with  gravity  and  get  out  of 
their  way.  Still,  he  had  a  link  with  them, 
a  link  which  made  them  entertaining,  in 
Gertrude  Ambrose,  the  novelist.  Mrs.  Ambrose 
was  of  those  who  travel  through  life  on  the 
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trains  of  great  ladies,  observing  them  with  the 
utmost  cleverness  as  they  bore  her  along.  Her 
diagnosis  of  their  minds  was  as  skilful  as  a 
fashionable  doctor's  of  their  bodies,  and  they 
liked  being  diagnosed,  and  rewarded  Mrs. 
Ambrose  with  things  that  she  liked — invitations, 
intimacy,  Mrs.  Ambrose  was  very  clever,  so 
clever  that  one  was  not  always  certain  that  she 
understood  herself ;  and  smart  society,  which 
is  also  clever,  naturally  appreciated  the  con- 
secration of  so  brilliant  an  intellect  to  its  service. 
Cynical  young  persons,  reviewing  her  in  the 
slummier  parts  of  Chelsea,  called  her  novelist- 
in-ordinary  to  Park  Lane ;  she  was  certainly 
the  intellectual  jewel  of  more  than  one  coronet. 
There  was  only  one  thing  in  Mrs.  Ambrose, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  was  stronger 
than  her  intelligence,  and  that  was  her  pas- 
sion, not  for  the  British  aristocracy,  which 
she  found,  as  a  body,  impressive,  but  churchy 


and  heterogeneous,  but  for  the  radiant "  smart  3 
effervescence  of  it,  which  has  so  often  to 
submit  to  descriptions  less  happy  than  hers. 
That  tickled  her  nose  in  the  wine-glass  and 
intoxicated  her.  She  mixed  it  with  the  heirs  of 
the  smaller  European  principalities  and  really 
drank  too  much  of  it. 

Mrs.  Ambrose  had  known  Lady  Flora  Bellamy 
a  long  time.  Poor  Lady  Flora,  who  was  now 
only  one  of  a  crowd  whose  pretensions  Mrs. 
Ambrose  considered  with  the  calmest  appraise- 
ment, had  been  one  of  the  first  to  hail  her  subtle 
and  elusive  genius,  and  to  make  it  the  feature 
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of  lunches  and  tea  parties.  Lady  Flora's  gate 
was  a  wide  one,  and  to  Mrs.  Ambrose,  snug  in 
the  citadel,  it  now  represented  one  of  the  outer 
portals ;  but  there  had  been  a  time  when  her 
monogram  stood  for  something,  and  to  do 
Gertrude  Ambrose  justice,  she  never  forgot. 
Lady  Flora  could  still  engage  her  by  telephone 
for  an  impromptu  dinner  at  the  Ritz  or  the 
Carlton,  though  it  was  now  necessary  to  say 
what  the  company  would  be — could  still  summon 
her  to  charm  away  one  of  those  hours  of  de- 
pression that  seemed  to  come  so  much  more 
often  than  was  accountable  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Thanks  to  the  best  masseuse,  hair  specialist,  and 
corsetiere  in  London,  there  was  very  little  to 
complain  of  in  Lady  Flora's  appearance  yet; 
nevertheless,  the  days  would  come  when  she  felt 
uncommonly  down,  and  when  Gertrude  Ambrose, 
who  was  so  understanding,  and  practically  never 
appeared  without  sheaves  of  flowers,  was  better 
than  electric  treatment  or  anything  else. 

Gertrude,  however,  though  Lady  Flora's  world 
was  her  triumph  and  its  conduct  her  constant 
occupation,  did  not  confine  herself  to  it.  In  her 
way  she  was  a  politician,  though  the  simple  and 
definite  lines  of  modern  British  parties  gave 
less  scope  than  she  could  have  enjoyed,  and  she 
knew  Walter  Norreys.  She  met  him  at  many 
houses,  recognised  him  as  a  power,  flattered  and 
quoted  him  continually.  More  than  once,  indeed, 
she  had  seized  upon  one  of  Norreys'  "  things  " 
as  it  issued  from  pirate  lips,  and  restored  it  to 
the  owner.  Gertrude  was  very  honest, 
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It  must  have  been  of  her  news  that  Norreys 
was  thinking  when  he  spoke  to  Percy  Acourt 
as  the  two  walked  together,  townward,  along 
the  Green  Park  palings  of  Piccadilly.  The  men 
were  political  comrades  and  confidants,  a  rela- 
tion which  allows,  almost  entails,  an  intimacy 
of  thought  and  a  license  of  discussion  denied  to 
some  closer  forms  of  friendship. 

u  I  hear/'  said  Norreys,  "  there  is  at  last  some 
chance  of  a  divorce." 

To  begin  with,  there  was  never  the  least  chance 
of  a  divorce  of  any  interest  that  Mrs.  Ambrose 
had  not  heard  of  at  least  a  fortnight  before  it 
became  common  gossip.  And  Norreys  had 
taken  her  in  to  dinner  the  previous  night. 

"  I  should  think  that  rather  impossible,"  said 
Captain  Acourt  quietly,  though  if  Norreys  had 
turned  his  eyes  that  way  the  arrested  look 
upon  his  companion's  face  would  not  have 
escaped  him.  They  had  been  talking,  as 
the  initiated  generally  were  by  this  time 
talking,  of  the  curious  position  in  which  the 
Labour  Candidate  for  High  Pollard  found 
himself  with  regard  to  his  wife.  The  data  had 
been  almost  altogether  contributed  by  Norreys, 
who  made  it  the  basis  of  a  brilliant  excursion 
into  the  realm  of  feminine  political  influence  of 
the  future,  and  never  noticed,  as  he  talked, 
that  he  was  being  listened  to  with  any  deeper 
attention  than  was  his  due  or  his  wont. 

"  I  should  think  it  altogether  impossible," 
repeated  Acourt. 

"  Should  you  ?  Now  should  you  ?  Well,  I'm 
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sorry — I'm  sorry.  It  is  of  all  things,  of  all  things 
in  the  world,  the  thing  which,  to  my  mind,  would 
be  most  excellent  and  fitting.  I  am  no  friend  to 
divorce,  that  white  ant — that  white  ant  that 
would  eat  the  very  heart  out  of  our  social 
structure — but  the  case  of  these  uneven  Par- 
geters  is  a  spectacle  that  makes  our  civilisation 
ridiculous.  But,  of  course,  I  forget;  you  are 
related.  I  should  assuredly  have  been  more 
careful." 

Norreys  broke  off,  laying  a  deprecating  hand 
upon  Acourt's  arm,  struck  with  the  recollection 
that  he  had  once  or  twice  of  late  heard  Mrs. 
Pargeter  call  him  Percy. 

"  No  doubt,  if  it  is  mere  idle  rumour,  you  can 
set  it  at  rest,"  Norreys  continued, 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  imagine  I  have  less 
information  than  anybody,"  said  Acourt  hastily. 
"  We  are  connected  by  marriage  only,  not 
related ;  and — and  Mrs.  Pargeter  is  the  last 
woman  in  the  world,  I  should  say,  to  disclose  any 
intention  of  a  private  nature  before  it  was 
absolutely  necessary.  But  I  have  never  heard 
this  said  before.  Do  you  yourself  take  the 
report  seriously  S  " 

The  question  forced  itself  out. 

"  I  can  say  as  much  as  this — my  informant 
is  seldom  wrong  upon  such  matters.  Pray  don't 
misunderstand  me.  I  admire  the  lady,  I  respect 
her,  I  even  like  her ;  but  she  circles  over  a 
coming  scandal  like  a  certain  bird  over  a  dying 
creature.  She  knows  just  when  it  will  be  ready 
for  what  I  would  not  for  the  world  call  her 
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talons,  but  that  my  simile  drives  me  to  it.  She 
is  uncanny  in  these  matters — uncanny." 

"  I  can't  help  knowing  who  you  mean.  And 
her  prediction  in  this  instance  is  " 

"  That  it  will  come.  You  know,  of  course, 
that  Pargeter  has  committed  the  extraordinary 
error — from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  interest 
— of  leaving  Arlington  Street  altogether  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  knew  that.  He  has  taken  a  house  in 
Worsham,  for  obvious  reasons.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  coming  back." 

"  Nothing  but  this  glorious  draught  of  inde- 
pendence in  antagonism — this  heady  wine  of  self- 
expression.  The  man  makes  a  pathetic  spectacle, 
Acourt.  He's  not  much  of  a  fellow,  but  upon 
my  soul  I  hope  he  won't  come  back.  The  fate  of 
perpetual  eclipse  in  the  shade  of  a  Brobdig- 
nagian  woman  " 

Acourt  frowned  faintly.  Norreys'  imagination 
had  really  at  times  too  strong  a  pinion. 

"  And  suppose  he  does  not  ?  " 

"  The  theory  as  it  was  laid  before  me  is  that 
much  depends  upon  the  result  in  High  Pollard. 
If  by  any  miracle  he  should  be  returned,  it 
is  not  supposed  that  she  would  choose  that 
moment — " 

"  Quite  so.  It  would  be  extremely  unlike 
her." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Worsham  railway 
shops  turn  him  down  there  wouldn't  be  the  same 
reason  for  forbearance." 

"  I  see,"  said  Acourt. 

"  Unluckily  for  him  I  understand  that  the 
s 
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caitiff  has  for  many  years  made  it  all  too  plain 
that  release  would  be  grateful  to  him,"  continued 
Norreys  ;  "  and  that  has  hitherto  gone  against 
him  with  the  lady.  She  has  retired  to  a  kind 
of  moral  Lake  Manasarwar,  where  even  prayer 
arrives  in  a  frozen  state  " 

"  Ah/'  said  Acourt  mechanically. 

"  But  all  that  is  supposed  to  be  changed,  as  by 
a  stroke  of  the  sun.  There  is  a  great  melting  and 
flotation,  with  which  the  City  is  as  yet  un- 
acquainted/' gurgled  Norreys,  whose  felicities 
welled  from  him  like  water  from  a  full  bottle, 
impeded  by  the  quantity  behind.  "  I  understand 
— though  it  may  be  pure  invention — that  there 
is  at  last  somebody  else/' 

Captain  Acourt 's  neatly  furled  umbrella,  which 
he  was  using  as  a  walking  stick,  flew  out  of  his 
hand  and  fell  across  the  pavement.  As  he 
stooped  over  it  Norreys  added  : 

"  You  will  now  demand  who  is  the  gentleman 
so  distinguished,  and  there — and  there  I  fail 
you.  I  fared  royally,  but  that  exquisite  morsel 
was  withheld  from  me.  But  no  doubt  the  world 
will  have  an  index  finger  ready/' 

The  men  strode  on  for  a  moment  in  a  dis- 
location made  by  the  crowd  about  a  stopping 
omnibus,  and  Norreys  began  to  feel  the  gene 
that  Percy  Acourt  above  all  men  was  able  to 
impart  by  his  mute  displeasure. 

"  Forgive  me,  Acourt,  forgive  me,"  he  said, 
"  if  I  have  spoken  thoughtlessly.  I  should  have 
remembered  that  the  lady  is  your  kinswoman. 
Apart  from  that,  indeed,  her  own  greatness 
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— and  her  sex — should  protect  her  from  our 
rattling  tongues.  I'm  sorry,  Acourt — I'm  sorry." 

"  Good  God,  Norreys,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
it's  not  a  personal  matter  !  "  exclaimed  Acourt. 
"  I've  already  explained  that  Mrs.  Pargeter  is  not 
my  '  kinswoman,'  as  you  put  it,  but  I  could  not 
more  sincerely  deplore  her  unhappy  position  if 
she  were,  Knowing  her  as  well  as  I  do  I  should 
think  it  unlikely,  however,  most  unlikely,  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  story  that  appears  to 
to  be  in  circulation  ;  and  I  hope  I  do  not  presume 
upon  our  friendship  in  asking  you  to  give  it  no 
further  currency." 

Norreys  listened  with  concern.  There  was  an 
unexpected,  unreasonable  violence  in  Acourt's 
voice  which  betrayed  itself  through  the  restraint 
of  what  he  said.  The  "  no  further  currency  " 
demand  was  almost  an  attack  upon  Norreys, 
though  no  one  knew  better  than  Acourt  that  it 
was  not  deserved,  and  that  Norreys  had  spoken 
under  privilege,  and  absolutely  without  malice. 
He,  Norreys,  was  the  most  sensitive  of  men  to  the 
moods  of  others,  and  he  became  aware  of  a 
particular  as  well  as  a  general  discomfort  in  the 
companionship  of  the  man  beside  him,  a  point  of 
fixed  anger,  directed  against  himself.  He  con- 
tinued to  feel  it  until  Acourt  with  a  muttered 
excuse  left  him  to  go  into  a  bookseller's  shop. 
They  had  walked  some  distance  past  the  turn  to 
Arlington  Street,  where  he  had  expected  to  part 
with  Acourt,  who  announced  himself  when  they 
met  as  on  the  way  to  see  Mrs.  Pargeter  upon  cer- 
tain proposals  of  the  Agricultural  Development 
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Trust  scheme,  in  which  her  co-operation  was  so 
important.  Remembering  this,  Norreys  decided 
that  Acourt  wished  to  reflect  upon  these  pro- 
posals in  the  light  of  the  information  he  had 
just  received,  which  is  not  improbable. 


CHAPTEB  XIV 


A COURT,  in  the  bookshop,  waited  upon  by  a 
_  young  lady  with  very  imposing  yellow  hair, 
purchased  two  or  three  of  the  small  articles  most 
conspicuous  on  the  counter — a  diary,  a  "  Where 
Is  It,"  a  copy  of  the  Saturday  Review.  The  young 
lady  eyed  him  with  curiosity  deepening  into 
suspicion,  he  was  so  obviously  detached  from 
the  business  that  brought  him  in;  and  in  her 
position,  with  her  hair,  she  had  to  be  careful. 
Her  severity  increased  when  he  walked,  without 
his  change,  over  to  the  standard  editions  on  the 
shelves,  and  stood  there  inspecting  them  with  an 
eye,  as  anybody  could  see,  that  did  not  take  in 
so  much  as  the  colour  of  their  bindings.  She 
drew  a  breath  of  relief  and  regret  when  he 
dropped,  through  the  door,  into  the  tide  of 
Piccadilly.  He  was  more  than  unusually  dis- 
tinguished-looking, and  she  had  a  feeling  that  she 
would  never  see  him  again. 

Captain  Acourt,  due  at  Mrs.  Pargeter's  house, 
and  feeling  the  need  of  solitude  and  reflection 
first,  naturally  kept  to  the  London  streets.  He 
turned  westward  again,  and  strode  with  an  air 
that  betrayed  no  special  preoccupation  towards 
the  Park.  As  he  walked,  mindful  of  his  car- 
riage, of  his  public  impassivity,  of  the  possible 
bows  of  acquaintances,  definite  ideas  refused  to 
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come  to  him ;  he  saw  nothing  net.  He  walked  a 
long  way  before  the  wide  green  spaces  of  the 
Park,  empty  under  a  doubtful  and  rather  dreary 
December  afternoon,  offered  him  at  last  a  privacy. 
He  crossed  the  road  and  turned  in  at  the  first 
open  gate,  struck  north  into  the  no-man's-land 
verging  towards  Bayswater,  and  then  began  to 
think  as  he  walked,  slowly  and  with  precision. 

It  was  the  first  hour  in  which  certain  circum- 
stances which  had  surrounded  this  young  man 
for  some  time,  nebulous  and  ungraspable,  had 
taken  something  like  a  line.  He  had  been  well 
enough  aware  of  them  in  that  vague  form,  but 
the  cloud  brought  no  pressure  and  little  incon- 
venience ;  it  simply  floated  along  with  him,  and 
he  had  been  obliged  to  reckon  with  it  as  a  cloud 
only.  The  worst  that  could  be  said  of  it  was  that 
it  blotted  out  the  view  in  one  direction. 

Percy  Acourt  was  not  pleasing  to  women. 
They  looked  at  him  twice,  but  the  second  look 
invariably  condemned  him.  They  disliked  the 
coldness  of  his  manner,  criticised  the  absorption 
that  made  him  contemptuous  of  the  little  things 
of  life;  resented  his  indifference  to  themselves 
among  its  amenities.  He  had  nothing  for 
women,  no  reward  of  word  or  glance.  If  their 
curiosity  led  them  near  him  they  were  apt  to 
retreat  as  from  the  borders  of  some  desert  or 
polar  region,  which  they  felt  ill-equipped  to 
explore.  Early  in  his  career,  and  actuated  by  a 
simple  sense  of  its  necessities,  he  had  proposed 
to  an  American  heiress,  pretty  and  authenticated, 
after  three  days  in  a  country  house.  She  refused 
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him  with  a  terror  and  indignation  which  offended 
him  so  deeply  that  he  definitely  abandoned  that 
form  of  negotiation,  even  to  the  point  of  declining, 
where  it  was  possible,  the  acquaintance  of  trans- 
Atlantic  ladies.  Here  and  there  a  very  old  woman 
would  tolerate  him,  or  a  very  young  one  would 
find  herself  hypnotised  by  his  chilly  difference 
from  the  average  of  her  experience ;  but  he 
stood,  with  folded  arms,  outside  the  scope  of 
feminine  drama  in  general.  The  two  women  of 
whose  interest  in  him  we  know  were  distinctly 
women  in  particular. 

Acourt,  for  all  his  special  equipment,  had  the 
vanity  of  any  other  man,  and  there  were  these 
reasons  why  Mary  Pargeter's  passion  must  have 
consoled  it.  He  had  also  the  secretiveness  of 
perhaps  any  other  ten ;  and  we  may  imagine 
him  keeping  his  discovery  of  her  heart  in  the 
very  dark  of  his  mind,  to  visit  at  intervals  of 
leisure,  but  barely  to  recognise,  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  what  might  be  involved.  It  was  to 
him  a  discovery  with  a  shock  in  it.  His  was 
an  intensely  ordered  mind ;  moral  symmetry 
was  its  ideal,  and  regularity  of  conduct  its  very 
corner  stone.  Not  for  an  instant  did  he  see  him- 
self the  proclaimed  or  even  the  suspected  hero 
of  unauthorised  emotion.  The  role  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  him.  He  could  entertain  it 
only  behind  double-locked  doors,  when  it  is  not 
impossible  to  suppose  that  he  aided  its  considera- 
tion by  some  pulling  of  his  moustache. 

This  did  not  prevent  his  putting  the  disco veiy 
to  such  proof  as  was  discreet,  or  realising  it  as  a 
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considerable  matter,  which  stirred,  there  in  the 
dark,  with  issues.  By  its  issues,  indeed,  he 
mainly  proved  it.  Mary  was  worse  provided 
with  strategy  than  most  women;  but  her 
simplicity  placed  her  beyond  the  need  for  it. 
She  accepted  the  thing  that  had  come  to  her 
as  unnameable,  and  never  named  it ;  but  she 
was  equally  far  from  stooping  to  any  pretence 
that  it  was  not  there.  What  was  permitted  to 
her,  that  she  did.  She  gave  Acourt  her  confidence, 
made  him  emperor  of  her  political  ideas,  with 
increasing  control  and  direction  of  an  exchequer 
which  she  more  and  more  frankly  administered 
in  the  public  interest.  Such  other  betrayals  as 
his  curious  eye  perceived  were  in  spite  of  herself  ; 
this  she  made  with  her  whole  heart,  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  in  it  for  an  ambitious  young  man 
to  ponder. 

So  that,  for  months,  had  been  his  position 
toward  Mary  Pargeter,  a  position  for  which  we 
must  avoid  all  brutal  summing  up,  as  he  did. 
His  behaviour  was  faultless,  or  would  have  been 
if  he  could  have  sworn  that  he  was  unaware  of 
his  tremendous  advantage.  She  had  every  tacit 
reason  for  understanding  that  he  held  her  in 
quite  as  high  esteem  as  before  she  committed  her 
great  indiscretion ;  and  this  in  Acourt  was  not 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  since  in  his  eyes  indis- 
cretions of  this  sort  were  not  venial.  He  put  his 
brains  at  her  disposal,  as  honestly  as  is  possible 
to  a  politician,  and  gave  her,  in  her  public 
undertakings,  the  most  conscientious  lead  he 
could,  compatible  with  the  interest  of  his  party. 
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But  for  Pamela  it  would  have  been  simple 
enough.  If  Pamela  had  been  anybody  else  even, 
it  would  have  been  simpler.  But  Pamela  certainly 
did  bar  and  threaten  much  that  he  wanted  to 
do  in  Arlington  Street  and  elsewhere,  while 
Mary  in  Arlington  Street,  with  all  that  she  so 
gracefully,  so  romantically,  and  yet  so  practically 
stood  for,  underlined  as  plainly  the  impossibility 
that  he  should  ever  ask  her  stepdaughter  to  be 
his  wife. 

The  underlining  was  irritating,  since  the 
impossibility  was  plain  enough  without  it. 
Pamela  had  nothing,  and  it  was  clearly  under- 
stood that  she  never  would  have  anything. 
There  had  been  other  arrangements ;  but  at  her 
own  and  her  father's  express  desire  they  had 
been  cancelled  when  she  left  her  stepmother's 
house.  She  and  Leland  had  made  a  point  of  it ; 
and  it  was  undeniable,  as  they  insisted,  that 
though  she  would  never  have  anything  she  would 
always  have  quite  enough.  Mary  gravely 
accepted  the  new  condition  as  she  accepted 
everything  else.  No  doubt,  it  looked  larger  to 
Leland  and  Pamela  than  it  did  to  her.  The 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Lossel  was  not  likely  to 
have  such  rooted  convictions  of  the  value  of 
money  benefits  as  to  force  them  upon  anyone. 
Since  Pamela  did  not  want  her,  her  protection, 
her  roof,  it  seemed  negligible  that  she  did  not 
want  her  money.  And,  of  course,  Mary  saw  the 
business  aspect  of  it,  and  the  conscientious 
aspect.  She  relieved  Pamela  of  her  obligation, 
and  allowed  her  to  feel  justified,  to  that  extent, 
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in  the  joys  of  her  separate  existence.  One  is 
doubly  justified  if  one  can  ever  so  discreetly  tell 
of  it,  and  it  seemed  imperative  to  Pamela  very 
soon  that  Percy  Acourt  should  know.  So  he 
learned,  lightly  but  unmistakably,  that  Pamela 
had  foregone  all  benefits  from  the  house  of 
Lossel.  His  disapproval  was  as  profound  as  his 
inability  to  express  it,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  contrast  offered  by  his  own  attitude  towards 
that  great  banking  concern  did  very  much  to 
reconcile  him. 

All  this  was  his  problem  as  it  had  been 
yesterday,  ruffled  a  little  by  Pamela's  desertion  to 
her  father,  but  otherwise  his  problem  as  it  had 
surrounded  him  for  more  than  a  year.  It  had 
surrounded  without  impeding  him.  Now,  if 
there  was  anything  in  this  story  Norreys  had  got 
hold  of,  might  it  not  be  about  to  become  net 
and  confront  him  ?  Somebody  else !  It  was 
like  a  brand. 

By  this  time  he  had  crossed  the  Park  road  and 
penetrated  the  north  end  of  Kensington  Gardens. 
There  he  took  an  inconspicuous  penny  chair 
and  sat  down.  His  solitude  was  shared  by  three 
children  and  a  dog,  who  seemed  to  secure  it. 

The  thing  he  had  first  to  overcome  was  his  own 
acute  irritation*  He  had  taken  the  most 
elaborate  precautions,  had  surrounded  his  public 
relations  with  Mary  with  every  circumstance  of 
formality  and  reserve,  indeed,  his  private  rela- 
tions as  well ;  and  yet  the  dogs  had  found  the 
bone.  There  was  "somebody  else/'  at  last 
somebody  else.    There  was  no  assurance  in 
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Norreys'  not  knowing  who.  Norreys  was  the 
one  man  who  wouldn't  know  who.  Granted 
that  people  who  knew  Mary  Pargeter  could 
accept  the  idea  of  an  irregular  attachment  in 
connection  with  her,  it  was  not  likely  that  there 
could  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  object.  Acourt 
realised  fully,  for  the  first  time,  how  completely 
he  had  depended  on  her  character  and  person- 
ality, her  mere  stature  among  women,  to  protect 
her  from  such  imputations,  which  would  indeed 
have  had  an  absurdity  before  the  wretched 
complication  he  himself  had  brought  into  her 
life.  He  was  distressed  for  Mary,  and  angry 
with  the  dogs  for  her  sake.  He  looked  carefully 
back  over  his  own  conduct  to  see  whether  he 
ought  not  to  be  equally  angry  with  himself,  but 
was  obliged  to  find  it  correct  everywhere  and  in 
every  particular.    He  had  been  slow  even  to 

believe  . 

But,  of  course,  looking  at  it  calmly,  circum- 
stances did  give  a  lead  to  the  dogs.  You  cannot 
move  a  mountain  in  politics  without  attracting 
some  attention ;  and  when  it  is  a  mountain  of 
gold,  almost  too  much  credit  is  given  to  the 
achievement.  Then  Pargeter 's  taking  the  same 
moment  for  his  most  unlucky  assertion  of  himself 
with  its  deplorable  consequences  was  alone 
enough  to  set  all  the  tongues  wagging.  Acourt 
now  thought  that  if  Mrs.  Pargeter  had  consulted 
him  he  would  have  advised  her  to  see  her  husband 
through  his  campaign  under  any  imaginable 
flag  rather  than  lend  such  a  possible  point  to 
scandal.   But  she  had  not  consulted  him.  She 
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had  ridden  too  straight,  too  unconsideringly,  to 
the  logical  conclusion  of  her  course.  In  this 
he  found  her  a  little  to  blame.  He  forgot  the 
moment  in  which  he  himself  had  called  her 
husband's  candidature  an  "  appalling  complica- 
tion/' and  his  satisfaction  at  hearing  her  deny- 
that  it  was  anything  of  the  sort.  If  she  had  only 
laid  the  matter  before  him  !  "  But  women  always 
rush  their  fences/'  he  reflected,  almost  aloud. 
Certainly  Mary  had  been  over-impetuous.  And 
now  for  the  first  time  in  that  dreary  domestic 
partnership  held  together  by  the  house  of  Lossel, 
Pargeter  had  formally  left  the  roof  of  that  house, 
taking  with  him,  as  Acourt  was  aware,  all  his 
possessions,  no  doubt  in  pure — and  very  com- 
prehensible— resentment.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  think  twice  in  a  matter  of  that  kind.  Heaven 
only  knew  what  other  provocations  there  were 
for  the  step  his  long-suffering  wife  was  said  at 
last  to  contemplate  ;  but  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  gravest  had  never  been  lacking. 
No,  there  was  no  aspect  of  such  an  intention 
which  could  show  Mary  at  all  to  blame.  Only 
— to  have  held  a  position  of  such  magnificent 
superiority  for  so  long,  and  finally  to  abandon 
it,  seemed  a  pity.  Yet,  he  comforted  himself,  she 
would  stand  fast.  As  for  the  "  somebody  else," 
hinted  so  broadly  by  Norreys,  that  dwindled,  as 
he  went  on  thinking,  to  the  inevitable  suspicion 
of  the  vulgar,  to  be  let  alone  at  that.  Mary's 
action  would  be  independent  of  anybody  else, 
of  himself  or  another ;  he  declined  to  imagine 
her  moved  by  such  a  consideration.   The  sordid 
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world  measured  her  by  its  own  standards,  but  if 
he  knew  Mary  Pargeter  the  fact  of  somebody  else 
would  influence  her  the  other  way.  Still,  the 
point  he  forced  himself  to  meet  was  that  cir- 
cumstances might  at  last  have  driven  this  lady 
to  seek  her  freedom ;  it  was  really  quite  likely. 
And  in  that  event,  what  did  he  see  himself 
capable  of  desiring — of  doing  ? 

He  remembered,  with  relief,  Norreys  having 
said  that  Mary's  action  would  be  contingent  on 
Pargeter's  failure  to  enter  public  life.  She  would 
not  "  turn  him  down  w  at  such  a  critical  period 
of  his  career  as  his  return  to  Parliament ;  it 
would  look  invidious.  Nay,  argued  Percy  Acourt, 
it  would  be  invidious.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
add  such  a  blow  to  his  defeat — would  that  not 
also  be  invidious  ?  Very  far,  at  least,  from 
magnanimous  ?  Acourt  could  not  believe  that 
Mary  would  fail  to  see  it  in  that  light.  On  a 
review  of  the  chances  as  a  whole,  however,  Acourt 
found  himself  in  a  non-party  mood  toward  the 
campaign  in  High  Pollard.  He  sincerely  hoped 
that  the  electors  would  return  Leland  Pargeter. 
That  was  the  sole  conclusion  to  which  his 
unhappy  balancings  had  brought  him  at  the 
end  of  an  hour. 

Then,  as  the  three  children  and  the  dog  had 
begun  to  make  his  chair  a  kind  of  distant  pivot 
for  their  enterprises,  he  got  up  and  walked  out 
into  Bayswater,  where  he  found  a  cab,  and 
returned  to  his  chambers  in  Pall  Mall.  Thence 
he  telephoned  the  information  to  Arlington 
Street,  where  it  was  respectfully  received  and 
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conveyed  to  Mary  by  the  second  footman,  that 
he  had  been  unexpectedly  detained.  Acourt 
drew  out  of  his  embarrassment  one  convic- 
tion, that  it  would  be  unwise  for  him  to 
present  himself  at  Arlington  Street  that  after- 
noon. He  would  have  been  even  more  certain 
that  he  ought  not  to  go  there  if  he  could  have 
seen  as  well  as  heard  the  reception  of  his  excuses 
by  the  second  footman,  who,  as  he  repeated  them 
aloud,  accosted  his  fellow  lackey  with  a  wink.  It 
was  quite  a  horrific  wink  in  its  suggestion  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  facts. 

Nor  was  this  by  any  means  the  first  perturbed, 
disarranged,  and  wasted  afternoon  that  could 
be  put  to  the  account  of  Lady  Flora  Bellamy 
and  her  distinguished  friend  Gertrude  Ambrose. 


CHAPTEE  XV 


PAEGETEE  had  taken  the  house  in  Wors- 
ham  with  the  somewhat  doubtful  assent 
of  his  agent,  who  agreed  as  to  its  convenience, 
but  never  ceased  to  deplore  those  electric  and 
other  repairs  that  prevented  at  least  partial 
residence  at  Hareham  Park.  Hareham  was  the 
show  place  of  the  county,  not  for  its  historic  or 
architectural  value,  but  for  its  poetic  extrava- 
ance  and  the  curious  Byzantine  features  intro- 
duced by  the  first  Lord  Lossel,  who  built  it. 
The  design  expressed  a  marriage  of  Eastern 
romance  and  British  opulence ;  it  was  there, 
indeed,  that  the  first  Lord  Lossel,  white-haired, 
in  a  velvet  coat,  wrote  that  drama  in  verse  which 
he  had  always  proposed  to  himself  as  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  retirement.  The  library  could  still 
produce  several  copies  of  it  from  the  shelves 
nearest  to  the  gold  stars  of  the  dome.  It  was 
like  a  Lossel  to  be  able  to  provide  an  empyrean 
for  his  own  achievement. 

The  house  had  been  notable  for  three  genera- 
tions on  these  grounds,  and  of  late  years  the 
estate  naturally  gathered  into  itself  every  feature 
of  enlightened  management.  The  place  was  in 
the  van  of  agricultural  progress ;  there  was 
nothing  they  did  not  know  and  did  not  practise 
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at  Hareham.  The  tenants  were  the  luckiest  in 
England.  The  estate  was  very  large,  and  had 
always  been  enough  for  the  Lossels ;  they  had 
concentrated  on  it,  made  it  represent  them, 
and  had  no  landed  interest  except  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Mary  had  been  born  there,  and  had 
never  known  the  time  when  it  was  not  her  home 
and  her  pleasure.  There  was  something  in  her 
that  matched  Hareham ;  as  its  chatelaine  she 
was  in  the  picture,  and  there  were  parts  of  the 
grounds,  especially  the  grove  with  the  dancing 
maenads,  that  made  her  feel  imaginative.  Not 
to  the  point  of  affecting  her  administration, 
which  was  as  practical  here  as  in  her  board  room 
in  the  City;  though  at  Hareham  she  allowed 
herself  one  or  two  luxuries.  She  turned  the 
"  Home  "  farmhouse,  with  its  orchard,  garden, 
meadows,  and  spinney,  into  a  permanent  annex 
to  the  children's  hospitals  of  London,  and  the 
village  on  the  north-east  boundary  of  the  park, 
where  it  crumbled  into  cottages  on  the  Worsham 
road,  had  long  been  nicknamed  Old  Man's  Ease 
from  the  number  of  her  pensioners  who  smoked 
their  declining  pipes  in  chimney  corners  of  the 
latest  sanitary  design  there.  Hareham  was  also, 
of  course,  if  not  the  source,  an  important  con- 
fluent to  every  river  of  beneficence  that  flowed 
in  its  neighbourhood.  The  Tyrrell  subscriptions 
had  never  thought  of  competing. 

Assuredly  the  husband  of  such  a  place, 
wooing  the  constituency  of  which  it  was  the 
pride,  should  be  the  first  to  see  the  "  pull 99  it 
gave  him  to  be  more  than  ever  identified  with  it. 
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But  no,  Hareham,  as  Mr  Drake  put  it,  was 
apparently  to  be  wiped  off  the  slate.  Repairs  and 
renovations  which  might  much  more  reasonably 
have  been  done  in  the  spring  were  being  pushed 
on  at  once,  apparently  to  make  the  house 
uninhabitable ;  and  what  was  even  less  compre- 
hensible, the  contracts  for  them  had  been  placed 
with  London  firms,  as  if  there  were  no  plumbers 
in  Worsham  out  of  a  job.  Mr.  Drake  had  told 
his  candidate  he  was  going  to  find  that  very  hard 
to  explain.  He  had  supposed  they  would  have 
to  find  some  old  lie;  and  the  candidate  had 
willingly  assented  to  any  old  lie,  but  had  taken 
no  steps,  and  seemed  likely  to  take  no  steps,  to 
alter  the  fact  that  since  High  Pollard  had 
accepted  him  neither  he  nor  Mrs.  Pargeter  had 
slept  a  night  at  Hareham  Park. 

Mr.  Drake  laid  this  aspect  of  the  matters  in 
his  charge  very  explicitly  before  Mr.  Clarence 
Gommie,  in  Pargeter's  committee-room  at  Wors- 
ham, the  day  Mr.  Gommie  ran  down  there  to  see 
how  things  were  shaping.  The  room  was  just 
over  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  fire-engine 
equipment,  of  which  Worsham  was  so  justly 
proud,  and  very  convenient,  the  tramline  to  the 
railway  shops  passing  the  door,  also  very 
conspicuous,  being  at  a  corner.  Its  location 
there  was  a  coup  of  Drake's,  who  happened  to 
know  that  the  building  was  private-owned.  The 
fire  hall  seemed  to  extend  to  it  a  kind  of  pro- 
tection. It  looked,  indeed,  as  if  the  fire  hall 
were  itself  responsible  for  the  magnificent  out- 
break of  Pargeter 's  name  and  portrait,  which 
h 
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made  the  upper  storey  conspicuous  for  a  mile 
in  three  directions. 

It  was  nine  in  the  morning.  Gommie  had 
come  down  by  a  night  train  from  the  North,  and 
the  little  man  had  the  solid  but  slightly  frayed 
look  of  long  travel  by  parcel  post.  He  was  to 
meet  Pargeter  at  ten,  but  had  his  own  reasons 
for  seeing  the  agent  and  the  local  chairman 
first,  and  had  foregone  certain  amenities  of  the 
early  morning  in  order  to  do  it.  He  was  on  the 
simplest  terms  with  the  agent. 

(S  Of  course  it's  handy  for  me,  having  him  on 
the  spot  when  I  want  him,"  Drake  was  saying ; 
"  but  I'd  rather  the  deputations  went  to  Hare- 
ham,  and  so  would  Bennett." 

Mr.  Gommie  shut  up  his  small  knife  and 
restored  it  with  a  brisk  movement  to  his  waist- 
coat pocket.   His  nails  were  at  last  passable. 

"  Oh  well,  we  must  allow  a  candidate  some 
margin.  Fm  not  sure  that  he  isn't  well  advised. 
Hareham's  a  bit  luxurious  for  our  purposes. 
Anyhow,  the  line  to  take  is  that  our  man, 
standing  as  he  does  for  the  wider  distribution, 
etcetera,  wishes  to  disassociate  himself,  you  under- 
stand, etcetera.  If  he  had  his  way  Hareham 
would  be  a  people's  park.  Rub  that  in.  Why, 
man,;  Pargeter  has  conscientious  scruples  against 
living  at  Hareham — can't  stand  the  contrast 
with  the  lot  of  the  poor  at  his  gates.  You 
don't  catch  that  bloated  chap  Tyrrell  doing 
anything  of  the  sort.  It  ought  to  be  nuts  to 
you.   What  sort  of  a  place  has  he  taken  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  good  enough  house — solid,  substantial, 
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stands  off  the  road  a  bit  behind  some  ever- 
greens; belongs  to  a  doctor  here,  just  retired, 
and  gone  abroad  for  a  year.  Nothing  the  matter 
with  the  house." 

"  Then  that's  all  right,"  said  Gommie  cheer- 
fully.  "  Does  the  daughter  stay  there,  too  ?  " 

"  She  comes  over  a  good  deal  from  High 
Pollard,  but  she's  living  in  rooms  there  ;  it's  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Women's  Committee.  She's 
doing  very  well  over  there,  but  I  don't  encourage 
her  much  in  Worsham,  or  any  of  'em.  The  men 
won't  stand  it ;  they're  an  independent  lot. 
They  stuck  notices  up  at  the  yards  last  time  : 
'  Petticoats  Not  Admitted.' " 

"  By  Jove !  wish  they  were  illegal,"  said 
Clarence.  "  But  since  they're  not,  it  doesn't  do 
to  despise  them,  Drake." 

"  Rather  not.  But  we've  got  plenty  of  very 
useful  lady  workers  right  here,"  said  Drake,  a 
little  restively.  "  Miss  Pargeter  isn't  the  sort 
to  go  down  with  the  shops.  They're  a  prosperous 
lot,  you  see  " 

"  Oh,  no  doubt,  no  doubt !  Only  in  Mrs.  Par- 
geter's  enforced  absence — she's  really  not  at  all 
well — heart,  you  know — has  sometimes  been 
confined  to  the  house  for  days  together — it  might 
be  as  well  to  bring  the  daughter  forward  as  much 
as  possible." 

"  Well,"  grudged  the  agent,  "  she's  always  on 
the  platform  with  him.  Weather  won't  keep  her 
at  home.  But  don't  ask  us  to  set  her  up  instead 
of  her  mother.  Bread  and  a  stone  ain't  in  it 
for  comparison." 
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Clarence  had  been  sitting  still  as  long  as  he 
could  endure  to  do  so.  He  got  up  and  began  to 
pace  the  large  untidy  room,  distending  his 
trouser  pockets. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  continued  the 
agent,  "  that  I  took  on  this  job  under  the  im- 
pression that  Pargeter  would  get  the  fullest 
backing  from  Mrs.  P.  IVe  had  my  political 
training  in  this  constituency,  and  I  knew  well 
enough  she  was  worth  two  hundred  Tory  votes 
here  in  Worsham  alone  as  things  are  now.  And 
I  think  you  will  find  that  idea  was  pretty  well 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
Bennett  has  said  before  this  that  there  wasn't 
a  man  in  England  he  would  have  taken  from 
the  Whip  except  Pargeter,  and  for  those  reasons. 
Here  is  Bennett." 

Bennett  came  in — broad,  red,  genial,  with  a 
bristling  black  moustache  and  an  eye  to  match, 
a  confident  tread,  and  a  heavy  overcoat.  The 
agent,  nervous  and  sallow,  shrank  visibly  by  the 
physical  standard  of  Bennett,  lost  his  assertive- 
ness  and  came  to  heel.  Even  Gommie,  by  com- 
parison, looked  insignificant  and  London-worn. 
The  men  shook  hands  heartily,  but  before  he  sat 
down  Bennett  cast  a  measuring  eye  over  the  lists 
on  the  wall. 

"  We  will  have  to  double  that  account  in  the 
next  three  weeks,"  he  said,  "  or  we  may  as  well 
put  our  shutters  up,  eh,  Drake  ?  n 

Drake  responded  with  a  rather  sickly  smile. 

"  Easier  said  than  done,"  said  Clarence  Gom- 
mie for  him  pleasantly. 
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"  A  damn  sight  easier/'  said  Bennett,  and 
hitched  his  chair  nearer  to  the  table  ;  "  but  we've 
got  to  do  it." 

He  and  the  agent  looked  at  Gommie,  awaiting 
the  inevitable  question,  and  after  perhaps  three 
seconds'  hesitation  Gommie  put  it. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  youVe  had  the  candidate 
in  training  some  time  now.   What's  the  pace  %  " 

"  In  this  town,"  said  Bennett,  with  emphasis, 
"  the  candidate's  pace  is  about  that  of  the  hearse 
at  his  own  funeral.  We  are,  I  think,  making 
some  progress  in  High  Pollard  and  Trimmer. 
He's  caught  on  with  the  small  factories  about 
there — God  knows  why — and  he'll  pick  up  a 
certain  number  of  the  farmers  and  small  shop- 
keepers who  haven't  yet  got  it  out  of  their  heads 
that  he  represents  his  wife.  Of  course  he'll  get 
the  party  vote ;  we've  ways  of  seeing  to  that. 
But,  as  to  pulling  down  the  Tyrrell  majority  for 
himself  " 

"  I'm  surprised  that  Tyrrell  decided  to  stand," 
said  Gommie.  "  He  can't  expect  to  win,  in  a 
Nonconformist  place  like  this,  in  face  of  the 
evidence  " 

"  We  can't  make  too  much  of  that,"  said 
Bennett  gloomily.  "  In  fact,  we  were  warned 
off  it  gently  early  in  the  day.  They  let  us  have 
it  fairly  plain  that  if  we  rubbed  certain  matters 
in  too  hard  it  would  be  up  to  us  to  whitewash 
our  man.  We'd  rather  let  that  alone.  They've 
got  nothing  definite,  but  we'd  rather  let  it 
alone." 

Gommie,  momentarily  arrested  by  the  arrival 
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of  Bennett,  resumed  his  march  up  and  down 
the  room.  He  kicked  a  fat  cigar-end  before  him 
as  he  went.  The  other  two  watched  him, 
Bennett  moving  his  big  head  to  do  so  with 
obvious  discomfort. 

"  Does  he  work  ?  "  asked  Clarence. 

"  Not  what  I  call  working.  He  speaks — we've 
been  averaging  three  meetings  in  twenty-four 
hours  for  some  time  now — and  seems  to  think 
it  stops  there.  He's  the  worst  canvasser  we've 
got,  and  he's  no  hand  with  deputations.  I've 
got  to  use  the  oil-can  after  him  every  time. 
And  where 's  the  wife,  Mr.  Gommie  ?  Mrs.  Par- 
geter  isn't  treating  the  party  as  the  party 
expected  her  to  treat  it — and  had  a  right  to 
expect  her  to  treat  it.  We  undertook  to  run 
them  as  a  pair — did  we,  or  didn't  we  ?  " 

Mr.  Gommie  faced  round  on  him. 

"  Oh,  hang  it  all,  man  ;  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  " 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  they're  supposed  to  have 
their  private  differences.  But  that  sort  of  thing 
don't  count  in  a  campaign,  not  if  a  woman's 
worth  her  salt.  She  puts  it  by  till  the  fight's 
over." 

Clarence  Gommie  groaned  within  him. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  he  said,  "  there  does  seem 
to  be  more  of  a — well,  more  of  what  you  might 
call  a  rift  in  that  quarter  than  we  had  any  reason 
to  expect.  We  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds 
to  it.  My  wife  and  I  know  her  very  well,  and 
we've  been  doing  our  best  to  make  her  what  you 
might  call  see  reason ;  but  she's  a  woman  who's 
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accustomed  to  having  her  own  way,  and  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  Bennett,  that  we  won't  get 
her  down  here  to  mix  herself  up  personally  in 
Pargeter's  canvass.  I  don't  say  there  isn't 
some  little  revenge  in  it,"  improvised  Clarence. 
"  He  has  certainly  treated  her  anything  but 
fairly  for  a  good  many  years  now.  But,  any- 
how, there  it  is." 

Drake  got  up  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
His  back,  as  he  stood  there,  expressed  injury 
and  indignation.  It  was  the  back  of  a  man  who 
had  strained  every  nerve  under  false  pretences. 
Bennett  expressed  his  frame  of  mind  by  sharply 
changing  the  subject. 

"  We've  got  the  Drill  Hall  for  to-night,"  he 
said.  "  You  will  get  a  considerable  crowd,  and 
some  little  trouble.  Master  McClusky's  gang 
from  the  distillery  over  the  bridge  have  been 
getting  ready  for  you." 

"  Let  'em  come,"  said  Gommie  thoughtfully, 
pulling  at  his  beard.  "  But  that  is  no  reason, 
you  know,"  he  went  on,  referring  to  what  they 
had  been  talking  about  before,  "  why  we 
shouldn't  make  the  most  of  the  wife's  public 
position.  What  have  you  been  doing  to  get  the 
benefit  of  that  ?  " 

"  Talking,"  put  in  Drake  from  the  window. 
"  What  more  can  we  do  without  a  lead  from  the 
candidate  ?  " 

"  And  he  doesn't  give  us  any,"  put  in  Bennett 
significantly. 

"  He  behaves,"  said  Drake  bitterly,  "  like  a 
bally  bachelor.   There's  nothing  to  do." 
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"  Oh,  I  think  we  might  start  something.  Does 
he  interfere  much  with  the  literature  %  " 

"  He's  had  seven  proofs  already  of  his  election 
address,"  said  Drake  ;  "  and  he's  written  one  or 
two  leaflets  that  we  don't  circulate.  Too  damn 
literary  !  Beyond  that  he  hasn't  worried  himself. 
We  get  the  stuff  from  head-quarters  and  send  it 
out  without  showing  it  to  him  now.  He  said 
most  of  it  made  him  sick,  so  I  told  him  I'd  take 
the  responsibility.   It  doesn't  make  me  sick." 

"  Ah,"  said  Gommie.  "  Well,  in  that  case 
we  needn't  consult  him,  which  is  just  as  well, 
perhaps."  He  brought  a  packet  out  of  an  inside 
pocket  and  selected  from  it.  "  Here  are  two  or 
three  things  which  may  be  useful,"  he  said,  and 
put  them  on  the  table  at  Bennett's  elbow. 
One  was  an  old-fashioned  photograph  of  Mrs. 
Pargeter  cut  from  an  illustrated  paper,  an- 
other was  a  yellow  newspaper  cutting,  and  the 
third  a  typewritten  sheet.  Bennett  picked  up 
the  photograph  first. 

"  This  is  what  I've  wanted  from  the  first,"  he 
said,  "  but  Pargeter  said  it  wasn't  possible ;  his 
wife  hadn't  been  photographed  for  twenty  years 
— had  a  prejudice  against  it." 

u  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  has  such  a  prejudice," 
said  Gommie  ;  f<  but  Pargeter  forgot  that  one. 
She  had  it  done  for  Her  Majesty,  by  special 
request,  the  year  of  the  Coronation,  and  one 
of  the  ladies'  papers  got  hold  of  it.  The  Boudoir 
it  was.  I've  had  a  devil  of  a  hunt  for  it,  but 
I  knew  it  was  somewhere.  We'll  do  it  with 
Pargeter 's,  medallion  style  in  five  colours,  large 
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size,  and  order  five  hundred.  Can  you  run  to 
that,  Drake  ?  " 

Drake,  looking  already  comforted,  said  he 
could. 

"  It's  got  to  be  designed,"  said  Clarence, 
"with  the  little  touch  of  sentiment  we  want, 
if  anything,  here  more  than  they  do  elsewhere. 
Matrimonial  sentiment/'  Bennett  nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  goes  down.  What  is 
this  ?  " 

An  extract  from  a  speech  she  made— I  heard 
her  read  it — about  seven  years  ago  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  Outlook  Society  to  Jaures.  She 
replied  for  the  women  Socialists  of  England. 
We  can  pick  out  the  best  of  it.  It  will  make  up 
into  a  useful  leaflet.  "  What  Mrs.  Leland 
Pargeter  Believes." 

"  Right-o,"  said  Drake. 

"  And  that  is  a  paragraph  for  the  Herald,  sort 
of  explaining  why  she's  keeping  out  of  the  way. 
She  has  heart  trouble,  right  enough— my  wife 
discovered  it  by  accident  a  month  or  two  ago. 
That's  for  local  consumption,  and  we'll  let  off 
one  or  two  more  in  London.  The  queer  thing  is 
the  papers  haven't  noticed  it  already  and  started 
explanations  of  their  own.  She's  a  great  lady, 
but  the  Press  doesn't  seem  to  interest  itself  in 
her  much*  Well,  those  are  my  suggestions.  So 
you  think  we  may  look  out  for  squalls  to- 
night?" 

"  We're  ready  for  'em,"  said  the  revived  Drake. 
"  We've  got  twenty-five  able-bodied  and  con- 
scientious stewards  all  determined  to  see  fair 
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play.  We  got  the  men  cheap  too,  considering 
the  risk  of  arrest ;  but  the  candidate  " 

At  a  step  that  sounded  on  the  stair  the  agent 
gathered  up  Mr.  Gommie's  suggestions  and 
carefully  pocketed  them. 

"  Here  is  the  candidate,"  said  he,  and  they  all 
looked  at  the  door. 

It  opened  in  another  instant  to  admit  Par- 
geter,  fresh  and  distinguished,  perfectly  gloved, 
tweeded,  booted,  and  wearing  the  buttonhole  of 
violets  which  had  reached  him  with  Flora 
Bellamy's  love  and  best  wishes  by  that  morning's 
post. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with 
the  affability  he  was  acquiring  so  fast  as  time 
went  on.  "  Isn't  this  place  a  bit  stuffy  ?  Shall 
we  inaugurate  our  deliberations  by  opening  a 
window  ?  " 

•         •         •         •  • 

It  was  two  days  after  this  consultation  that 
Mr.  Drake  was  further  depressed  by  the  sudden 
arrival  upon  the  field  of  a  Liberal  candidate. 
Clarence  Gommie  had  again  gone  North,  and 
went  further  North  when  he  heard  it.  Mr. 
Gommie's  energy  was  too  productive  and  too 
precious  to  waste  upon  any  foregone  conclusion. 
And  elsewhere,  far  and  near  his  practised  eye 
saw  that  the  fields  were  white  already  to  harvest. 


CHAPTEE  XVI 


(CAPTAIN  ACOURT'S  own  constituency,  a 
J  veritable  old  Conservative  fort  on  the  coast 
of  Devon,  had  always  been  so  safe  that  he  could 
afford  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  general 
interests  of  his  party.  He  was  more  available  to 
speak  in  support  of  candidates  and  more  useful 
in  that  capacity  than  most  of  the  rank  and  file 
from  which  he  was  plainly  emerging ;  and  the 
Central  Committee  had  occasion  of  tener  than  once 
to  acknowledge  his  services  in  other  directions. 
If  his  manner  was  cold,  his  facts  were  convincing, 
and  there  was  a  sense  of  force  in  reserve  about 
him  that  gave  him  command  of  audiences  that 
more  pleasing  speakers  found  difficult.  He 
carried  surprising  weight  in  the  party  for  so 
young  a  man  ;  his  discretion  was  unfathomable, 
and  he  could  be  trusted  with  the  most  delicate 
and  complicated  negotiations.  He  had  one  in 
hand  at  the  moment  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  management  of  such  things,  he  was  beginning 
to  find  too  delicate  and  too  complicated.  And 
he  was  being  pressed  to  bring  it  to  completion. 

The  new  land  policy  of  the  Conservatives  had 
done  more  perhaps  than  anything  else  to  bring 
Mary  Pargeter,  whose  importance  had  so  little 
relation  to  any  vote  she  ever  might  or  might  not 
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have,  over  to  their  way  of  political  thinking. 
Mary  s  Socialism  had  never  really  carried  her 
down  into  the  dregs.  She  stopped  now  at  the 
establishment  by  the  State  of  the  peasant 
proprietor,  recognising  with  relief  that  there 
was  a  point  below  which  the  human  mass  would 
not  disintegrate,  and  could  only  be  taken  care  of, 
disciplined,  and  left  to  the  beneficent  working  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  Her  heart  warmed  to  the 
peasant  proprietor ;  she  saw  him  the  rightful 
lover,  the  rightful  owner  of  his  fields,  and  there 
was  just  enough  class  sacrifice  in  the  idea  of 
compulsory  sale  on  his  behalf  to  give  her  the 
feeling  that  it  sprang,  after  all,  from  the  prin- 
ciples she  had  inherited.  Her  heart  warmed  to 
the  peasant  proprietor,  and  when  Mary's  heart 
warmed  it  was  always  with  the  desire  in  some 
way  to  promote  and  foster,  some  way  that 
would  involve  the  intelligent  use  of  large  sums 
of  money.  Whatever  people  found  to  say 
afterwards,  the  truth  is  that  the  Agricultural 
Development  Trust  Fund,  the  scheme  which 
she  and  Percy  Acourt  had  worked  out  to- 
gether, originated  in  Mary's  own  impulse 
in  this  direction,  which  Acourt  had  not  been 
slow  to  turn  to  account.  She  had  seen  it, 
constructively,  first,  and  had  invited  his  ready 
attention.  Only  gradually,  as  Mary's  rather 
slow  mind  grew  firmer  in  the  tenets  of  its 
adoption,  did  he  show  her  the  political  aspects 
and  values  of  their  project.  These,  as  she  took 
them  in,  added  plainly  to  her  pleasure  in  it. 
She  rejoiced  in  her  new  identification  with  the 
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objects  he  was  pledged  to.  It  grew  in  her  private 
heart  to  be  the  great  importance  of  her  life  ;  and 
this  was  a  lady  who  had  always,  with  good 
reason,  taken  herself  seriously. 

The  scheme  for  the  Agricultural  Development 
Trust  Fund,  provisional  as  it  was,  and  con- 
tingent upon  the  sanction,  at  the  polls,  of  the 
land  policy  out  of  which  it  had  grown  and  could 
only  be  attached,  was  very  nearly  complete, 
but  not  quite.  Mary  was  a  woman  of  business  ; 
there  were  details  upon  which  she  had  yet  to  be 
satisfied.  And  the  time  was  growing  short; 
Acourt  was  being  pressed.  Norreys,  in  particular, 
was  pressing  him.  A  week  had  gone  by  since  he  sat 
in  thought  on  the  Bayswater  side  of  the  Park ; 
and  he  had  not  yet  presented  himself  in  Arlington 
Street.  He  was  held  back  by  intolerable  un- 
certainty. Fifty  scruples,  fears,  and  reticences 
had  been  wakened  in  him  by  Norreys'  tale, 
scruples,  fears,  and  reticences  that  had  only 
slept  in  his  soul  before.  Something  else  woke, 
too,  that  had  been  sleeping  there — the  sense  of 
an  extraordinary  chance,  a  great  and  dazzling 
chance,  the  same  flash  from  fortune's  lamp 
that  had  flooded  the  mind  of  Leland  Par- 
geter  fourteen  years  before.  That  Pargeter 
had  taken  it,  made  nothing  of  it,  and  was  now 
flinging  it  from  him,  was  no  indication  of 
what  Acourt  might  do  with  it.  And  one 
must  remember  that  Pargeter  had  been  free, 
while  behind  every  perplexed  glance  that 
Acourt  turned  upon  life  lurked  the  consciousness 
of  his  passion  for  another  woman.  Pargeter  had 
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no  dilemma ;  he  had  only  to  go  straight  forward 
to  his  undoing.  Being  an  artist  in  life,  a  dilemma 
would  have  saved  him  ;  he  would  have  made  his 
choice  without  thinking  twice  about  it,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  Mary  Lossel.  Acourt  was 
not  an  artist  in  life.  He  was  endowed  instead 
with  a  passion  for  the  great  game  with  its  great 
labours,  and  a  practically  unselfish  sense  of 
opportunity,  a  sense  of  opportunity  which  was 
now  for  the  first  time  in  his  career  very  much 
in  his  way. 

He  listened  for  the  tale  again,  heard  it  by 
allusion,  felt  it  gathering  circumstantiality  and  a 
stronger  wing.  Once  he  saw  it  die  upon  a  man's 
lips  as  he  approached — he  could  have  finished 
the  fellow's  sentence  for  him  as  he  turned 
with  outward  indifference  and  inward  fury 
upon  his  heel,  so  familiar  was  he  in  thought 
with  the  things  people  might  be  saying.  He 
had  virtuous  moments  of  conviction  that  it 
was  only  a  tale,  and  guilty  ones  of  knowledge 
that  it  might  be  true — times  when  he  felt  with 
relief  that  it  was  impossible,  and  times  when  he 
eagerly  pieced  together  the  evidence  to  establish 
it.  One  thing  definitely  emerged  in  his  mind ; 
it  was  the  hope  that  Pamela  had  heard  nothing 
about  it.  She  was  out  of  town,  well  involved  by 
now  in  affairs  at  High  Pollard ;  and  London 
gossip  dies  before  its  ripples  strike  the  suburbs 
even.  It  was  very  undesirable  indeed  that 
Pamela  should  hear,  and,  he  recognised  with 
relief,  very  unlikely.  So  he  revolved  his 
dilemma,  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  people  who 
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might  ask  questions.  The  scheme,  of  course, 
was  at  a  standstill.  He  waited,  day  by  day,  for 
a  line  or  message  from  Mary  which  would  leave 
him  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  her,  but  it  did 
not  come.  She,  who  sent  for  all  the  world,  had 
no  summons  for  him.  He  came  at  his  sovereign 
pleasure. 

When  at  last  he  went,  he  chose  a  Wednesday, 
late,  when  people  would  have  gone.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  met  the  Dean  of  Westminster  on  the 
steps,  and  thought  they  had ;  the  Dean  so  often 
balanced  his  gaiters  on  Mary's  hearthrug  till  the 
very  end.  It  looked  as  if  he  had  done  so  this 
time  ;  Mrs.  Pargeter  seemed  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room  as  Captain  Acourt  crossed  it.  She  was 
sitting  by  the  fire,  with  one  hand  lying  in  her 
lap  and  the  other  in  the  possession  of  a 
slight  figure  that  rested  against  her  skirts  on 
the  hearthrug.  Mary  seemed  to  have  but  a 
listless  attention  for  what  Lady  Flora  was 
saying,  if,  indeed,  anything  was  being  said  ;  she 
was  looking  tired  and  absent,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fire.  Acourt  might  have  noticed,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  her  companion,  that  Mrs.  Par- 
geter had  a  statelier  and  graver  air  by  contrast 
with  the  abandon  of  the  half-crouching  figure 
and  upturned  childish  face  in  its  mass  of  framing 
hair ;  but  he  was  too  displeased  to  notice 
anything  beyond  its  presence.  He  disliked 
Flora ;  she  revolted  every  instinct  in  him. 
He  stiffened  at  the  sight  of  her,  hesitated, 
and  came  on  with  plain  reluctance.  But  she 
gave  him  no  chance  to  make  further  hint  of  it. 
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"  Ah,  here  is  Captain  Acourt !  "  she  cried, 
springing  up.  "  We  were  just  talking  of  you, 
weren't  we,  Mrs.  Pargeter  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we  were,"  said  Mary,  as  she  gave  him 
her  hand,  half  rising  to  do  so,  in  sign  that  she 
had  not  seen  him  for  a  week.  Nor  was  that  for 
a  quick  eye  the  only  betrayal. 

"  We  were  talking  about  your  wonderful 
future,"  went  on  Lady  Flora,  patting  her  skirts 
into  order,  "  and  here  you  come  looking  as 
portentous  as  if  you  knew  all  about  it.  But  I 
know  you'll  never  tell  while  I  am  here,  so,  dearest 
lady,  I  fly." 

"  Must  you  ?  ■  ■  asked  Mary,  while  Acourt 
waited  ceremoniously,  with  his  hand  on  the  back 
of  a  chair,  for  the  pending  departure  that  made 
it  not  quite  worth  while  to  sit  down. 

The  answer  was  a  butterfly  kiss  on  her  forehead 
that  added  at  least  five  years  to  the  difference 
in  age  between  her  and  her  little  friend. 

"  I  must,"  said  Lady  Flora,  M  and  thank  you 
for  my  lovely,  lovely  day.  She  has  been  simply 
mobbed,  Captain  Acourt.  She  is  completely 
exhausted.  I  hope  you  have  no  very  exciting 
secrets  for  her." 

Acourt 's  reply  to  this  sally  was  to  bow  gravely, 
and  to  watch  Lady  Flora's  graceful  progress  out 
of  the  room. 

"  She's  been  lunching  with  me,"  Mary  told 
him,  as  the  door  closed.   It  was  like  an  apology. 

"  You  are  most  kind  to  her.  I  hope  she 
rewards  your  goodness,"  said  Acourt. 

"  Oh,  indeed  she  does.   And  the  kindness  is 
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hers,  really,  to  come  to  me  when  I  have  to 
receive  a  lot  of  people  about  whom  she  can't 
particularly  care.  The  Portmores  came  to-day ; 
and  Flora  was  charming  to  the  Duchess,  who  is 
really  not  easy,  you  know,  with  her  ear  trumpet. 
I  had  no  idea  how  much  I  relied  upon  Pamela." 

Just  for  an  instant  it  seemed  as  if  the  last 
words  had  escaped  by  a  kind  of  awkward 
accident  and  lay  between  them,  as  it  were,  on 
the  floor,  Then  Acourt,  with  an  effort,  picked 
them  up. 

"  Miss  Pargeter  is  always  " 

"  In  High  Pollard  ;  yes.  I  hear  she  is  working 
very  hard." 

They  could  share  their  regret  that  Pamela 
was  working  very  hard.  They  exchanged  glances 
charged  with  it. 

"I  have  not  seen  her,  or  heard  from  her,  for 
quite  six  weeks,"  Mary  added.  S(  I  am  afraid 
she  takes  things  very  much  to  heart." 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Acourt  hastily.  "  I  am  afraid 
she  does." 

He  had  not  seen  Pamela  for  quite  six  weeks 
either  ;  it  wonderfully  cleared  the  air.  So  far 
as  Pamela  was  concerned  they  were  in  the  same 
mood,  in  the  same  boat,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

"It  is  the  thing,"  said  Mary,  "that  I 
feel  most  keenly  about  in  this  whole  wretched 
business  of  Leland's  candidature — the  pain  I 
must  have  given  to  Pamela.  I  would  have  done 
almost  anything  to  avoid  that." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  Mrs, 
Pargeter  said ; 
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"  You  have  been  having  more  trouble  with  the 
Treasury  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — well,  yes."  Acourt  corrected  him- 
self, suddenly  mindful  of  the  days  that  had 
passed.  "  Radford  is  inclined  to  boggle  at  the 
guarantee  clauses.  He  takes  this  view/'  and  he 
expounded  Radford's  view.  Mary  heard  him 
with  the  careful  attention  she  might  have 
bestowed  on  the  agent  of  an  Argentine  railway 
negotiating  a  loan.  She  could  not  agree  with 
Radford,  explaining  why. 

"  But,  after  all,  Treasury  objections,  as  I 
have  said  all  along,"  Acourt  told  her,  "  are 
practically  negligible  by  us.  All  we  want  from 
them  is  a  general  provisional  acceptance  of  the 
scheme — something  like  an  acknowledgment  of 
its  soundness.  WTien  it  comes  to  working;  out 
the  details,  they  will  be  obliged  to  accept  Jour — 
your  terms.  The  permanent  official  is  trouble- 
some, but  he  is  in  no  sense  a  dictator ;  his 
business  is  to  do  his  best  with  what  is  given 
him." 

"  But  up  to  what  point  can  he  give  trouble  ?  " 
asked  Mary.  "  I  could  not  pledge  myself  " 

"  Calthorpe  will  guarantee  your  conditions." 

"  He  was  here  to-day,"  said  Mary,  "  and  I 
gathered  as  much.  He  said  just  a  word  or 
two." 

Captain  Acourt  looked  slightly  displeased.  His 
leader  was  not  supposed,  in  this  matter,  to 
meddle,  only,  a  little  later,  to  reap. 

u  He  will  guarantee  them  gladly.  And  well  he 
may.  I  have  heard  again  from  Lord  Comynge  ; 
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he  now  practically  pledges  the  co-operation  of 
the  Land  Distribution  Society  in  every  possible 
way.  Their  machinery  will  suit  us  better  than 
the  Small  Farms  Union's,  though  the  Union  is 
so  anxious  to  come  in  that  I  begin  to  think  some 
measure  of  amalgamation  with  outstanding 
Associations  under  our — your  scheme  quite  prac- 
ticable." 

"  And  the  National  Land  people  %  "  asked 
Mary. 

ff  Quite  hopeless.  Their  mouths  water,  but 
they  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the  District 
Boards.  They  can't  look  at  us.  They  are  bound 
indeed,  to  fight  our  freehold  principle  to  the 
end." 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  won  over  Lord  Com- 
ynge,"  said  Mary  suddenly.  "  It  wasn't  quite  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  My  grandfather  ruined  his. 
Now  that  he  wants  to  sell  and  take  his  family, 
as  I  hear,  to  Canada,  I  should  like  to  buy  every 
rood  of  his  land  for  our  scheme." 

"  He  does  want  to  sell,  of  course,"  said  Acourt, 
eyeing  her  curiously,  "  and  to  go  to  Canada.  I 
wonder  how  long  it  will  be,"  he  added  sombrely, 
"  before  you  will  overtake  him  there." 

It  was  a  Norman  arrow,  as  old  as  Agincourt, 
but  it  deflected  easily  from  the  beautiful  bosom 
of  this  last  of  the  very  successful  house  of  Lossel. 
She  smiled  and  said,  "  Oh,  no.  We  are  too  happy 
in  England." 

"  You  personally  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  my  race,"  she  told  him. 
"  No,  personally  I  think  I  am  not  happy." 
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He  felt  suddenly  like  the  bather  who  takes 
the  one  step  that  carries  him  out  of  his  depth. 
But  something  buoyed  him  up,  a  compelling 
curiosity,  almost  a  necessity  to  know,  and  he 
let  go  his  footing  and  struck  out  boldly. 

"  That  does  not  surprise  me.  Happiness  in 
your  situation — is  it  imaginable  ?  But  I  hear 
you  mean  at  least  to  be  free." 

It  was  like  a  pistol-shot  in  the  room.  It 
was  like  that  even  to  him,  when  he  had  said 
it. 

Mrs.  Pargeter  sat  quite  still.  She  did  not  even 
lift  her  head  to  look  at  him,  but  replied  with  her 
eyes  still  on  the  fire. 

"  You  frighten  me.  You  hear  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you  it  is  being  said." 

Still  Mary  kept  her  lowered  lids.  She  seemed 
to  grow,  as  she  sat,  more  motionless. 

u  I  suppose  sooner  or  later  it  was  bound  to  be 
said,"  she  replied  at  last,  in  tones  so  low  that  he 
hardly  heard  her. 

Acourt's  next  words  were  dictated  by  an 
impulse  that  suddenly  enforced  itself  in  him 
stronger  than  he  was,  an  impulse  that  bade  him 
improve  his  opportunity  while  it  lay  before  him, 
whatever  he  meant  to  do  with  it  later. 

"  I  think  the  world  is  justified  in  its  guess," 
he  said  hurriedly.  "Any  other  woman  would 
have  done  it  long  ago.  Any  other  woman  but 
you,  Mary.  You  certainly  owe  it  to  yourself.  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  do  not  owe  it  to  society. 
And  it  would  present  the  least  possible  difficulty  ; 
the  suit  would  in  all  probability  be  undefended." 
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"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  known  that  for  a  long  time. 
But  how  do  you  know  it,  Percy  ?  " 

"  One  draws  irresistible  conclusions.  Then 
you  have  thought  of  that  course  ?  w 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  it." 

The  pause  that  ensued  seemed  to  strangle  the 
direct  question  that  trembled  on  Acourt's  lips. 
It  was  a  great  thing  to  know  that  Mary  had  often 
thought  of  it,  a  startling  thing  as  well ;  but  it 
was  not  all.  He  let  her  impose  silence  upon  him 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  fought  down  his  own 
reticence  and  affronted  hers. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  what  I  am  to  say 
when  I  hear  these  reports." 

At  that  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  they  rested  on 
him  with  a  steady  regard.  It  must  have  been 
plain  enough  to  her  that  he  asked  for  his  own 
information. 

"  Please  say  nothing,"  she  said,  and  picked 
up  the  final  notes  he  had  brought  her  regarding 
the  matter  of  business  between  them. 

"  Then  you  can  assure  me,"  she  went  on, 
"  that  I  shall  not  find  myself  in  a  false  or  unten- 
able position  in  any  of  the  respects  we  have 
discussed,  should  the  general  terms  of  my  offer 
be  accepted  by  your  Government  in  the  event 
of  its  returning  to  power." 

The  check  brought  all  his  caution  flying  back 
to  him.  He  plunged  immediately  into  Cal- 
thorpe's  provisional  sanctions,  guarantees,  and 
conditions,  and  took  a  long  inward  breath 
as  he  found  the  ground  again  under  his 
feet. 
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"  Of  course  it  would  be  a  Cabinet  matter,"  he 
said,  "  and  equally,  of  course,  you  would  be 
entitled  to  withdraw  should  any  point  in  your 
scheme  be  interpreted,  under  detailed  criti- 
cism— " 

"  No,"  she  interrupted,  "  I  could  not — I  would 
not  withdraw." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that — in  advance,"  he  checked 
her,  and  added  kindly,  "  Sometimes,  Mary,  you 
are  very  like  a  woman." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  she  retorted.  "  How  extra- 
ordinary!" But  her  face  clouded,  and  the 
attention  she  gave  him  after  that  was  less  alert. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  looked  at  his  watch 
— he  was  dining  with  Calthorpe,  and  Norreys 
would  be  there. 

"  Then  we  all  see  our  way,"  he  said,  with  the 
smile  that  so  redeemed  him,  "  and  your  mag- 
nificent offer  to  finance  our  Central  Bank  is  at 
the  option  of  the  country.  Will  you  allow  us 
to  say  so  ?  " 

Mary  pondered  for  a  moment  while  Captain 
Acourt  picked  up  his  gloves  and  waited. 

"  I  see  no  objection,"  she  said  slowly.  "  My 
old  friends  will  love  me  perhaps  rather  the  less 
for  it ;  but  " 

"  But  your  new  ones,  dear  lady,  will  adore  you 
the  more,"  said  Acourt  quickly. 

At  that  something  gave  way  in  her.  "Ah, 
don't !  "  she  exclaimed,  almost  with  grief. 
She  rose  and  looked  at  him  uncertainly;  her 
eyes  were  blurred.  Acourt  dropped  his  own 
before  them. 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  faltered,  "  Believe  me, 
I  only  me?,nt  " 

But  with  a  murmur  she  had  gone,  leaving 
him  to  contemplate,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  party,  his  singularly  fortunate  achievement. 
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SO  it  was  all  settled  and  done,  and  they 
would  publish  it.  To  Mary,  in  the 
quiet  of  her  own  room,  it  seemed  that  much, 
that  almost  everything  had  come  to  an  end 
with  the  close  of  these  preliminary  discussions 
with  Percy,  The  matter  would  now  pass  out 
of  his  hands,  where  its  importance  had  been 
so  thrilling,  into  the  hands  of  others,  who  would 
manipulate  it  frankly  in  the  interests  of  a  party 
and  a  policy.  It  would  be  published,  flung  like  a 
bone  into  the  market-place ;  she  could  see  the 
suspicious  gathering  of  the  dogs  to  sniff  it.  There 
would  be  a  chorus  of  critical  howling  ;  she  must 
be  prepared  for  that.  Her  motives  might  be  ques- 
tioned— was  there  any  end  to  the  imputations 
possible  in  party  warfare  ?  The  scheme  would 
be  riddled,  derided,  torn  to  pieces  by  the  other 
side.  There  would  be  disapproval  on  both  sides 
of  the  compulsory  selling ;  and  Mrs.  Pargeter 
could  quite  clearly  see  herself  held  up  as  a 
comparatively  landless  plutocrat  exploiting  a 
charitable  instinct  at  the  expense  of  other 
people.  She  clung  breathlessly  to  these  reflec- 
tions, trying  desperately  not  to  think  of  the 
other  thing. 
Well,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned  it  was  all 
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settled  and  done.  She  could  put  it  down,  like  a 
load  from  her  shoulders.  She  did  put  it  down, 
realising  when  the  weight  was  loosed  that  she 
was  very  tired.   Too  tired,  almost,  to  rest. 

Yes,  let  them  publish  it.  She  was  absolutely 
firm  about  the  line  she  wanted  her  influence  to 
take ;  and  for  the  rest  she  found  herself  in- 
different. The  magic  had  faded  out  of  the 
scheme  ;  it  stood  there  in  the  room  with  her, 
a  possible  transaction.  How  alone  she  was  in 
the  world,  with  her  transactions  !  They  were 
not  tender  companions.  Mary  never  reproached 
them,  but  she  sometimes  sent  them  away* 

To-night  neither  the  Agricultural  Development 
Trust  scheme  nor  any  other  project  could 
make  more  than  a  pretence  at  engaging  her 
mind;  though  she  made  a  great  effort  to  hold 
out  behind  these  defences  against  the  tide  that 
bore  down  upon  her  with  the  thought  of  Percy 
Acourt's  deliberate  urging  of  the  thing  from 
which  she  had  so  firmly  hitherto  turned  away. 
She  was  prudent  to  look  for  defences.  The  re- 
membrance literally  and  physically  shook  her ; 
she  lay  upon  her  sofa  and  fought  it,  coming 
through  with  a  look  of  sharp  illness. 

If  I  had  done  it  ten  years  ago/'  she  mur- 
mured, u  when  perhaps  I  ought — and  this  is  a 
punishment.   But  now — I  daren't — I  daren't/' 

Then  she  lay  for  a  while  very  still,  probing 
the  matter. 

If  I  thought  he  had  any  love  for  me  at  all," 
she  said  aloud,  "  I  would  do  it — yes,  I  would 
do  it.    But  God  knows  he  has  not." 
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She  had  come  to  that  pass  and  she  acknow- 
ledged it  distinctly  in  the  empty  room.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  happiness,  with  an  "  if  99 
in  it.  She  was  very  hard  pressed  ;  and  her  own 
voice  spoke  with  comfort  to  her.  In  all  her 
lonely  life  she  had  never  ' 'talked  to  herself" 
before ;  but  now  she  did,  aloud  and  in  whispers, 
and  listened,  as  if  to  the  counsel  of  a  friend,  and 
after  a  while  slept. 

•  •  •  a  • 

It  was  Norreys,  naturally  Norreys  in  the 
Constitution,  who  gave  the  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment Trust  Fund  to  the  world,  Norreys  who 
alone  could  fit  it  forth  with  the  felicities  of  phrase 
that  it  so  eminently  demanded  and  deserved. 
To  Norreys  alone  could  be  entrusted  the  task 
of  drawing  the  vivid  distinction  that  had  to  be 
drawn,  between  a  great  and  shining  reward  for 
the  victory  of  one  set  of  political  ideas,  and  a 
vast  and  flagrant  bribe  to  the  constituencies  at 
large.  And  Norreys  threw  himself  with  ardour 
upon  the  privilege.  In  the  announcement, 
brief  but  leaded,  that  shone  like  a  star  of 
hope  in  the  middle  of  the  third  page,  in  the 
detailed  outline  of  the  scheme  that  the  reader 
would  find  elsewhere,  in  the  leading  article  which 
expanded  and  gloried  in  it,  in  the  short  para- 
graphs which  went  off  down  the  next  column 
like  a  salvo  to  the  leading  article,  the  Agricultural 
Trust  Fund  had  as  imposing  a  debut  as  had  ever 
been  conceived  for  a  proposal  originating  in 
the  private  munificence  of  a  subject  of  the 
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realm.  The  name  of  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Pargeter  was  written  larger  upon  the  national 
consciousness  than  it  had  ever  been  written 
before,  and  written  in  characters  which  reconciled 
in  themselves  the  task — Norreys  only  again 
— of  being  unmistakably  Conservative  and  not- 
ably progressive.  The  Constitution  was  a  Sunday 
paper  ;  there  was  a  dignity,  a  discreet  effective- 
ness, in  making  the  announcement  through  the 
Constitution,  No  assorted  fanfare  of  acclaim, 
but  a  single,  distinguished  note  that  could  be 
taken  up  with  blare  enough  next  day.  Acourt  had 
gone  down  to  Blackport  to  avoid  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  initiated,  but  Mr.  Calthorpe,  dining 
that  night  with  his  dear  old  friend  the  Speaker, 
was  very  sunny.  It  was  Lady  Garside  who  told 
Ashley  Venn  what  really  lay  behind  the  an- 
nouncement ;  politics,  especially  Tory  politics, 
had  no  curtains  for  Lady  Garside.  It  was  a  pity 
that  the  social  world  of  London  was  so  largely 
helping  its  friends  to  canvass  in  the  country ;  but 
there  were  quite  enough  people  in  town  to  make 
Mary  Pargeter 's  divorce  almost  an  accomplished 
fact  before  midnight. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  Constitution  was  a  Sunday  paper,  and 
therefore  difficult  to  procure  in  the  country. 
On  Sunday  morning  you  walked  to  the  railway 
station  instead,  perhaps,  of  going  to  church, 
proposing  to  pick  up  your  Constitution  at  the 
news  stall  on  the  platform,  and  as  a  rule  you 
were  disappointed.  More  democratic  sheets 
were  offered  you,  tempting  with  the  cream  of  the 
week's  crime,  but  not  the  Constitution,  If  you 
hated  not  having  it,  as  Pamela  Pargeter  did, 
you  bribed  the  guard  of  an  early  train  to  bring 
it  from  town  for  you.  Pamela  was  of  those  who 
made  chaplets  of  bays  for  the  brows  of  Walter 
Norreys.  She  still  made  them,  once  a  week  at 
all  events,  when  the  guard  of  the  9.15  mixed 
from  Paddington  brought  her  the  Constitution 
and  she  gave  herself  the  luxury  and  excitement 
of  an  hour  among  the  arguments  and  the  opinions 
to  which  her  private  soul  assented.  Just  for 
that  one  hour  every  week  she  was  back  again  in 
the  camp  of  Percy  Acourt  and  his  friends,  tracing 
his  influence,  watching  the  trend  of  the  policy  to 
which  he  was  committed,  rejoicing  in  Norreys. 
Then  she  gave  the  Constitution  to  her  landlady 
to  light  the  fire  with,  and  arranged  for  the 
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unvisited  cottages  in  the  lanes  behind  the  soap 
factory. 

It  was  an  indulgence,  but  it  was  not  all  a 
luxury.  Pamela  was  suffering  a  good  deal  in  the 
region  of  her  conscience  and  her  honour  ;  and  the 
Constitution  reminded  her  every  Sunday  that  it 
was  right  and  proper  that  she  should  suffer.  It 
was  of  little  use  to  tell  herself,  as  she  did  at  first, 
that  she  was  a  mere  gramophone  for  her  father's 
tunes — a  gramophone  didn't  sing  one  thing  and 
think  another.  Pamela  found,  too,  that  the 
records  were  beginning  to  trouble  her.  She  was 
proving  in  experience  what  she  had  flung  at 
Acourt  in  bravado,  that  all  the  truth  could  never 
be  on  one  side  of  a  campaign,  and  all  the  sophis- 
tries on  the  other  •:  it  was  an  embarrassing 
thing  to  have  found  out.  Her  mind  would  never 
be  won  either  to  the  proposals  or  the  methods 
of  Socialism;  but  her  heart  shook  before 
her  new  vision  of  its  claim.  So  she  had  lost 
in  spite  of  her,  her  single  heart;  and  her 
own  fault  had  tripped  her,  girl  as  she  was, 
among  the  stumbling-blocks  of  all  honest  poli- 
ticians. 

The  writs  were  out ;  High  Pollard  would  poll 
on  the  Wednesday  of  the  following  week — in 
ten  days'  time.  Everything  would  be  settled  for 
the  country  in  a  fortnight,  for  Leland  Pargeter 
in  ten  days'  time.  Pamela  was  divided  be- 
tween impatience  for  the  date  and  dread  of  its 
arrival.  In  any  mood  she  refused  to  look  beyond 
it ;  and  when  her  intelligence  began  to  feel  short- 
sighted she  prescribed  to  herself  a  fresh  packet 
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of  election  tracts  and  a  remote  district  to  dis- 
tribute them  in.  After  all,  she  told  herself,  she 
was  fighting  less  for  her  father's  success  at  the 
polls  than  for  the  defeat  of  her  stepmother  there, 
in  her  monstrous  unnatural  position  of  tacit 
hostility.  That  a  woman,  that  a  wife,  should  be 
permitted  to  triumph  in  a  design  so  cynical — 
one  could  only  abhor,  and  slave. 

Pamela  always  went  to  the  station  for  her  own 
Constitution.  She  liked  the  quiet  walk  through 
the  little  resting  town,  unvexed  so  early  even  by 
the  church  bells ;  the  Sunday  truce  was  grateful 
to  her.  On  this  particular  Sunday  she  felt  as 
she  went  down  Mrs.  James's  steps  that  it  would  be 
delicious.  Snow  had  fallen  in  the  night,  the  air 
was  crisp  and  gentle.  The  canal  on  the  edge  of 
the  common  gave  back  a  blue  glance  to  the  sky, 
and  a  fir  plantation  on  the  other  side  of  it  pricked 
pleasantly  against  the  white  fields  of  the  Tyrrell 
property.  The  clustering  half-timbered  houses 
in  the  High  Street,  that  twisted  off  to  the  right 
at  the  gate  of  her  lodging,  gave  to  High  Pollard 
the  look  of  a  tranquil  Christmas  card,  which  the 
little  red  public  house  at  the  cross-roads  helped 
to  brighten.  You  could  look  that  way  and 
see  hardly  a  factory  chimney.  The  railway 
station  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  High 
Street.  You  could  go  direct,  or  as  direct 
as  that  thoroughfare  would  lead  you,  or  you 
could  take  the  path  across  the  fields  to  the 
road  under  the  railway  bridge  that  arched  so 
agreeably  in  the  snowy  landscape.  It  was  a 
little  longer,  but  it  looked  even  more  attractive, 
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and  Pamela,  glancing  at  her  watch,  gave  it  the 
preference. 

On  Saturday  a  new  lot  of  literature  had 
arrived  from  head-quarters;  and  Drake  had 
sent  her  a  bundle  late  the  night  before  with  a 
line  urging  her  to  get  it  put  about  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Remembering  that  she  would 
pass  the  Recreation  Club  and  Miss  Wharton's 
she  took  a  couple  of  packages  now,  in  her  hand. 
She  would  drop  half  a  dozen  at  the  Recreation 
Club  and  the  rest  with  Miss  Wharton,  who  would 
know  so  well  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
rest  she  would  see  to  on  Monday,  but  Miss 
Wharton  in  her  enthusiasm  did  Sunday  visiting 
as  well. 

The  snow  on  the  path  across  the  fields  was 
light  and  untravelled ;  only  one  workman's 
tread  had  preceded  her,  and  beside  it  the 
trotting  footsteps  of  a  child.  Pamela  wondered 
as  she  followed  in  the  tracks,  whether  they  were 
those  of  old  Gibbon,  the  jobbing  gardener,  and 
his  little  girl.  Old  Gibbon  had  voted  Conserva- 
tive for  thirty-five  years ;  he  had  jobbed  at 
Hareham  off  and  on  for  only  twenty;  and  he 
made  a  great  mystery  of  his  intentions.  Pamela 
had  seen  them  pass  her  window  a  few  minutes 
before  she  started.  Involuntarily,  with  the 
pursuer's  instinct  for  the  quarry,  she  quickened 
her  pace.  She  had  one  word  more  to  say  to  old 
Gibbon.  Looking  across  the  field  she  saw  that 
the  new  hoardings  were  up — that  was  smart  of 
Drake.  There  they  were  in  the  principal  angle 
of  the  cross-roads,  on  Miller's  land.  Had  Drake 
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then  come  to  terms  with  Miller,  or  had  Miller 
come  to  terms  with  Drake  ?  Even  from  that 
distance  she  could  see  that  they  were  very  gay, 
very  effective.  Two  or  three  people  as  she  looked 
stopped  to  consider  them.  A  youth  slouching  by 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  observing  that 
they  were  new  and  expensive  and  that  no  one 
was  near,  worked  up  a  corner  and  inflicted  a 
long  diagonal  gash.  At  that  Pamela  hurried 
faster.  Two  figures  were  approaching  on  the 
Wortley  End  road — she  knew  them,  the  curate, 
Mr.  Boys,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Angela  Boys,  on 
their  way  home  from  an  early  service.  They 
reached  the  placards  before  she  did  and  stood  in 
front  of  them  in  plain  admiration. 

"  At  last !  "  said  the  Rev.  Boys  as  Pamela 
came  up.  "  At  last,  Miss  Pargeter.  And  none 
too  soon/' 

(t  At  last !  n  echoed  Miss  Angela  Boys. 

Mr.  Boys  pointed  as  he  spoke  with  his  stick 
to  the  hoarding,  which  bore  a  new  and  striking 
portrait  of  Mr.  Pargeter,  represented  as  occupying 
one  side  of  an  old-fashioned  oval  locket,  wide 
open  to  display  on  the  other  side  the  vivid 
counterfeit  of  a  lady  whom  at  first  Pamela  hardly 
recognised.  The  locket  hung  by  a  lover's  knot 
of  brightest  blue,  the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leland  Pargeter  were  duly  printed  under  the 
portraits  ;  and  the  electors  of  High  Pollard  were 
invited  in  very  large  letters  to  "  Vote  for  the 
Husband  of  the  Noblest  Woman  in  all 
England."  Other  admonitions  were  there,  but 
none,  to  Pamela's  eye,  more  explicit.  She 
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stared  at  that  until  Miss  Boys'  look  of  slight 
surprise  recalled  her  to  her  manners. 

"  Oh,  good  morning,  Miss  Boys  !  "  she  said, 
and  looked  again,  quelled  and  silent,  at  the 
poster. 

"  It  isn't  very  like,"  said  Miss  Boys  putting 
up  her  eye-glasses.  "  But  how  the  people  will  love 
it,  dear  Miss  Pargeter,  and  what  competition 
there  will  be  for  it  among  the  cottages.  I  do 
hope  there  is  a  liberal  supply." 

"  No,"  said  Pamela.  "  It's  not  very  like." 

The  portrait  of  their  candidate  was  extremely 
like,  but  nobody  misunderstood. 

"  It's  like  enough  to  influence  a  great  many 
doubting  minds,"  said  her  brother.  "  It  may 
just  turn  the  scale." 

"  I  suppose  it  may/'  replied  Pamela,  eyeing 
the  lover's  knot. 

"  And  the  locket—how  original  and  charming  ! 
How  rococo  !  "  approved  Miss  Boys.  "  Was  the 
locket  your  idea,  Miss  Pargeter  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  whose  idea  it  was.  No,  not 
mine,  certainly.  Yes,  I  was  going  this  way, 
but — yes,  do  let  us  go  on  together.  My  father 
was  so  grateful,  Mr.  Boys,  for  your  help  last 
week.  That  horrible  bell !  Did  you  ever  hear 
such  a  bell !  If  it  had  not  been  for  you  I  am 
afraid  my  father  would  have  struck  against  any 
more  open-air  meetings.  He  is  still  on  the 
point  of  it." 

Pamela's  eye  ranged  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
as  she  spoke,  for  more  locket  portraits,  while  her 
thought  within  her  made  a  dozen  demands  at 
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once.  Was  it  possible,  conceivable,  that  her  step- 
mother had  at  the  last  moment  come  round  ! 
Had  there  been  anything  like  a  reconciliation  ? 
She  found  herself  cold  as  ice  to  the  idea.  But 
without  that,  Leland  was  sunk  indeed  if  he  could 
have  consented  to  anything  so  grovelling  as  this 
poster.  And  even  with  it — !  She  stared,  revolted, 
at  the  effective  pink  cheeks  of  her  stepmother. 
And  now  who  was  to  be  held  responsible 
— she  must  hold  somebody  responsible — and 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  Where  at  that  moment 
should  she  find  Drake  %  Oh,  for  five  minutes 
with  Drake !  A  dreadful  suspicion  visited  her 
— were  they  the  victims  of  a  practical  joke  % 
No,  she  dismissed  it  as  too  subtle,  too  cruel,  and 
futile  besides.  Be  sure  the  thing  would  be  on 
the  walls  of  the  railway  bridge  ;  she  could  see  it 
already,  more  vivid,  more  appealing,  more 
atrocious  than  ever.  How  ridiculous  they  had 
made  her  stepmother's  cheeks  ! 

She  found  herself  paying  no  attention  to 
what  Miss  Boys  was  saying,  and  she  ought  to 
be  paying  attention,  because  it  was  something 
important,  something  about  the  bishop. 

"  The  old  man  declares  that  if  it  occurs  again 
he  will  be  obliged  to  treat  it  very  seriously," 
Miss  Boys  was  saying  with  rejoicing,  and  her 
smile  was  reflected  on  the  features,  so  like  hers, 
of  her  brother. 

"  If  what  occurs  again  ?  "  asked  Pamela. 

**  Freddy's  taking  part  in  a  political  meeting, 
particularly  as  chucker-out.  I  was  talking  about 
the  Crow's  Hatch  meeting  which,  unluckily  for 
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Freddy,  got  into  the  London  papers.  You  tell, 
Freddy." 

"  My  sister  refers  to  Bishop  Wardle's  well- 
known  dislike  of  Socialistic  doctrine/'  said  Mr. 
Boys  with  relish,  "  but  I  purpose  to  retain  my 
liberty  of  conscience  and  my  small  hold  upon 
the  people.  Considering  that  a  positively  anti- 
Socialist  prayer  will  be  offered  up  in  all  the 
Catholic  churches  of  England  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  election — I've  had  notice  of  it — I 
purpose  to  do  whatever  a  priest  can  on  the 
other  side.  But  we  don't  say  '  chucker-out/ 
Angela.  e  Steward  9  is  the  word  to  employ.  It 
looks  much  better  in  the  papers.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  at  Mr.  Pargeter's  service  as  steward 
as  long  as  he  wants  me." 

"  And  suppose  you  are  disfrocked,  Freddy  ?  " 
rejoined  his  sister. 

"  There  are  always  the  monastic  societies," 
replied  Mr.  Boys,  with  a  side  glance  at  Pamela, 
to  which,  at  last,  she  responded. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  won't  come  to  that,  Mr.  Boys. 
And  I  do  trust  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
will  be  worsted  in  this  matter  of  the  political 
rights  of  priests.   The  chapels  are  free  enough." 

They  were  passing  one  at  that  moment.  The 
red  brick  semi-detached  house  next  door  to 
it  blazed  with  the  colours  and  shouted  the 
propaganda  of  the  newly  arrived  Liberal 
candidate.  Upstairs  and  downstairs  the  front 
windows  exposed  his  portrait,  and  each  post 
of  the  garden  gates  besought  the  passer-by  to 
"  Vote  for  Bersteiner."   A  line  of  outhouses  at 
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the  side  even  lent  a  backing  to  the  comic  poster 
of  the  Liberal  John  Bull  dismissing  the  appeal 
of  a  coroneted  spaniel  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
impudent  vagrant  on  the  other,  which  enlivened 
most  of  the  three-cornered  contests  of  the 
year. 

"  The  pastor's  house/'  said  Mr.  Boys.  "  His 
idea  of  feeding  his  lambs.  Well,  it  is  an  influence, 
and,  in  a  degree,  worth  imitating.  I  shall  ask 
for  these  charming  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pargeter,  and  hang  them  out,  flag- wise,  over  our 
cottage  gate.   What  do  you  say,  Angela  ?  " 

But  Miss  Pargeter  gave  Angela  no  chance  to 
reply. 

"  Oh,  don't,  Mr.  Boys ! "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Please — I  mean  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
practicable.  Think  of  the  wind  !  " 

"  There  is  that,  of  course,"  said  the  curate. 
"  We  must  negotiate  the  wind.  Couldn't  it  be 
done,  Angela,  somehow  with  buckram  ?  Ah  ! 
Here  is  some  of  the  true  blue." 

They  looked,  as  they  passed,  at  the  public- 
house  over  the  way,  which  made  a  brave  display, 
on  crossed  Union  Jacks,  of  the  features  of  Sir 
Hugh  Tyrrell. 

"  I  heard  their  young  Canadian  speak  last 
night  at  the  Town  Hall,"  went  on  Mr.  Boys. 
"  He  made  quite  a  good  impression.  We  must 
admit  that  it  is  easier  to  conjure  with  an  Empire 
than  with  a  World-State !  "  he  sighed  ;  "  But 
the  larger  idea  will  come,  and  even  the  villas  will 
receive  it.  What  have  you  there  that  is  new, 
Miss  Pamela  ?  " 
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Pamela  broke  the  string  of  one  of  the  packages. 

"  I'm  ashamed  to  say  I  haven't  looked/'  she 
said.  "  More  ammunition  from  Mr.  Drake." 

She  handed  a  specimen  leaflet  to  her  friends 
as  she  spoke,  and  opened  one  herself.  It  was 
headed  "  What  Mrs.  Pargeter  Believes." 

"  Excellent !  "  said  Mr.  Boys,  reading,  "  6  The 
destiny  of  the  race  is  a  common  destiny,  and 
none  can  escape  it ' — how  true  that  is." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  cried  his  sister  Angela  ;  "  but 
this  is  even  better.  6  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
society  is  responsible  for  poverty,  for  ignorance, 
for  unemployment,  even  for  crime,  and  so  long 
as  wealth  and  work,  intelligence  and  virtue  are 
unevenly  divided  among  the  people  it  cannot 
shirk  that  responsibility.'  Oh,  Freddy,  it's 
just  the  word  you  were  saying  we  wanted  from 
her,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  as  good  as  a  definite  pronouncement  on 
the  Continuous  Wage  Bill,"  said  Mr.  Boys, 
stopping  in  the  road  to  read.  "  Ah,  is  this  your 
turning,  Miss  Pargeter  ?  You  said  you  were 
going  to  drop  these  at  the  Recreation  Club — 
and  with  Miss  Wharton  ?  I  lecture  there  this 
afternoon — can  I  distribute  them  then,  and  save 
you  the  trouble  ?  Miss  Wharton,  I  believe, 
will  be  there — I  can  hand  her  the  residue." 

Mr.  Boys  blushed  slightly  as  he  spoke,  having 
the  best  reason  for  supposing  that  Miss  Wharton 
would  be  there,  but  Pamela  did  not  observe 
it. 

"  Oh,  do  take  them — take  them  all !  "  she 
said.  "  And  can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Boys,  whether 
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the  motor  omnibus  runs  to  Worsham  on  Sun- 
day %  " 

Mr.  Boys,  pocketing  the  packages,  said  he  was 
afraid  not. 

"  I  couldn't  bicycle  in  the  snow,  could  I  ?  99 
demanded  Pamela.  "  I  must  wait  until  to- 
morrow. Oh,  no — nothing  important !  I  can 
very  well  wait  until  to-morrow.  Good-bye,  Miss 
Boys." 

It  was  extraordinarily  puzzling,  the  tract  on 
top  of  the  picture ;  but  she  need  not,  after  all, 
spoil  her  Sunday  reprieve  with  it.  To-morrow 
she  would  find  out  everything,  but  she  would 
wait  until  to-morrow. 

Then,  as  the  9.15  from  Paddington  was 
already  signalled,  she  hurried  round  the  bend 
of  the  road  to  the  station.  Hail,  Norreys,  and 
the  air  that  blew  in  her  own  camp!  A  few 
minutes  later  she  received  the  Constitution,  that 
vivid  and  triumphant  issue  of  which  we  know, 
which  published  the  scheme  for  the  Agricultural 
Development  Trust  Fund  to  all  the  world,  and 
the  amchement  of  Mary  Pargeter's  adhesion  to 
the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Conservative 
Party. 

Pamela,  opening  the  paper  for  a  glance  at  the 
headlines  as  she  turned  homeward,  stood  petri- 
fied, read  on,  and  whitened  as  she  read.  Then 
she  turned  and  went  swiftly  into  the  stable-yard 
of  the  Tyrrell  Arms,  the  little  hotel  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  station. 

"  I  want  a  fly,"  she  said  to  the  ostler  there, 
"  to  take  me  to  Worsham.   Yes,  I'll  arrange  at 
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the  office ;  but  please  put  your  horse  in  at 
once." 

It  would  cost  fifteen  shillings  ;  did  it  matter 
what  it  cost  ?  There  was  no  other  way  of 
going. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


IADY  FLORA  BELLAMY  was  a  great 
A  consumer  of  newspapers,  and  the  Con- 
stitution naturally  came  up  with  her  tea  and 
toast  every  Sunday  morning  that  found  her  in 
town.  Lady  Flora  had  now  definitely  thrown  in 
her  lot  with  the  people,  and  meant,  as  soon  as 
the  election  was  over  and  things  had  settled 
down  a  little,  to  take  a  cottage  somewhere  and 
devote  herself  to  them.  In  the  meantime,  she 
had  not  given  up  the  Constitution,  though  it 
was  far  from  representing  the  views  of  the  masses 
who  had  become  so  dear  to  her.  There  was 
always  some  of  it  that  she  understood,  and  she 
was  excited  even  by  what  she  did  not  understand. 
In  that  way  it  had  much  the  same  effect  upon 
her  as  the  electric  battery  of  her  hair-specialist. 
It  was  as  agreeable,  and  therefore  as  indispen- 
sable. Flora  had  gone  to  bed  depressed  and  miser- 
able, and  had  recourse  twice  to  the  little  friend 
on  her  dressing-table  before  she  slept.  After  that 
she  had  a  perfect  night,  and  was  ready  for  her 
breakfast,  ready  for  the  Constitution,  ready  for 
the  world.  Her  eyes  were  large  and  bright  as 
she  sat  up  in  bed  and  called  Christine  a  love  for 
letting  in  so  much  sunshine.  She  was  strung  up 
to  vibrate  to  anything  when  she  opened  the 
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Constitution.  And  there  she  found,  indeed, 
something  to  vibrate  to. 

Three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  she  was  sitting 
in  her  motor  travelling  fast  out  of  London  by- 
one  of  its  great  highways  to  the  West.  She 
looked  very  charming  in  the  ermine  furs  that 
were  so  becoming  to  her.  In  the  big  fashionable 
muff  that  lay  lightly  in  her  lap  she  grasped  very 
tightly  her  copy  of  the  Constitution  ;  her  cheeks 
were  coloured  high  with  the  purpose  on  which 
her  eyes  were  concentrated.  Lady  Flora  was  as 
happy  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be.  She 
thought  herself  full  of  concern,  of  acute  appre- 
hension about  an  event  of  public  importance, 
involving  the  paramount  interest  of  a  dis- 
tinguished friend.  In  reality  she  was  enjoying 
a  very  vivid  and  dramatic  sensation,  and  the 
opportunity  of  identifying  herself  with  it.  She 
was  making  herself  its  conductor  ;  she  was  going 
to  pass  it  on.  "  He  must  know  at  once,  and  I 
must  tell  him !  M  had  been  her  instant  thought 
as  she  lay  amongst  her  pillows  and  realised  the 
significance  of  Norreys*  head-lines ;  more  than 
that  she  had  not  yet  taken  in.  It  was  three 
hours  and  a  half  from  London  to  Worsham. 
There  would  be  plenty  of  time  in  the  motor  to 
find  out  what  Mrs.  Pargeter  and  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  really  proposed  to  do.  Meanwhile, 
Leland,  breakfasting  in  Worsham,  must  be 
unaware.  He  had  not  clung  to  the  Constitution  ; 
he  had  always  disliked  Norreys,  and  his  dis- 
proportionate political  influence  as  a  journalist. 
Besides,  there  was  no  Sunday  morning  post  from 
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London.  A  telegram  from  the  central  office 
was  possible,  but  unlikely — who  would  send  it  ? 
Pamela  was  in  High  Pollard,  Clarence  Gommie, 
she  remembered,  was  in  Manchester.  Who 
would  take  the  trouble,  the  responsibility,  the 
liberty  ?  No — Leland  must  be  unconscious — 
he  must !  She  would  be  too  furious  if  she  found 
he  was  not.  And  how  dramatic,  how  opportune 
would  be  her  arrival !  Leland  did  not  always 
take  her  very  seriously ;  but  at  least  he  would 
confess  that  she  could  rise  to  an  emergency — 
to  what  end  Flora  did  not  consider. 

After  the  first  hour  the  stimulus  of  her  ad- 
venture flagged  a  little,  and  she  opened  the 
Constitution.  But  as  they  drew  further  north 
the  roads  grew  ridgey  with  frost  and  the  print 
danced.  She  put  up  her  lorgnette ;  but  the 
wind  came  in  and  flapped  the  sheets ;  she  was 
presently  certain  that  she  would  get  a  headache 
if  she  went  on  with  it.  By  noon  she  remembered 
that  she  had  not  breakfasted  properly,  but  she 
did  not  think  for  a  moment  of  stopping;  that 
would  damage  the  effect  of  her  arrowy  flight  to 
Leland  with  the  news.  When,  twenty  miles 
from  Worsham,  something  went  wrong  with  the 
motor,  she  was  querulously  unreasonable  to  the 
chauffeur  ;  and  she  made  the  end  of  her  expedi- 
tion cold  and  miserable  in  her  corner.  Nearing 
the  town  she  rallied,  and  looked  out  with  excite- 
ment. This,  then,  was  the  actual  scene  of 
Leland's  contest !  She  drew  a  thrill  from  it, 
caught  sight  of  a  bill-board,  and  felt  her  heart 
beat  more  quickly. 
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"  Leland  Pargeter's  Committee  Room "  in 
bold,  red  letters  over  the  door  of  a  scrubby  little 
house  in  the  outskirts  turned  the  thrill  into  a 
flutter. 

"  He  will  find  that  he  made  a  mistake  to 
leave  me  out  of  it"  she  said  to  herself,  tasting 
the  forbidden  joys  of  the  campaign.  She  was 
full  of  impatience  before  they  arrived ;  they 
were  badly  directed  and  had  to  make  several 
inquiries.  It  seemed  to  Flora  that  the  group  of 
working  men  who  were  the  last  to  send  them  on 
their  way  did  it  with  anything  but  friendly 
looks.  At  last,  however,  the  motor  stopped 
before  the  elaborate  iron  fence  that  helped  the 
shrubbery  to  shut  off  Leland  Pargeter's  abode 
from  the  world.  The  gate  was  open,  and  as 
Flora  went  up  the  path,  she  saw  fresh  tracks  in 
the  snow  before  her,  and  a  bicycle  leaning  against 
the  steps.  She  rang  the  bell  hastily — had  some- 
body else  brought  the  Constitution  ? 

An  elderly  woman  of  very  non-committal 
aspect  opened  the  door,  and  surveyed  Flora 
with  suspicion. 

"  Mr.  Pargeter  ain't  in,  miss,"  she  said,  and 
would  have  closed  it  forthwith. 

"  Oh,  do  you  know,  I  think  he  must  be  !  " 
Flora  said  prettily ;  "  and  I  have  come  all  the 
way  from  town  to  see  him.  If  he  really  isn't, 
I'll  wait." 

At  that  the  housekeeper  looked  frankly  indig- 
nant and  alarmed. 

"  He  ain't  in,  miss,  to  nobody !  "  she  said. 
"  The  orders  is  very  pertickler." 
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"  My  dear  thing,  just  give  him  that,"  said 
Flora,  producing  a  visiting-card,  "  and  I  do  not 
think  he  will  be  vexed  with  you." 

The  servant  looked  at  it,  gasped  uncertainly, 
and  Flora  gently  pushed  her  into  the  hall. 
Voices  came  from  a  room  to  the  right  with  the 
door  open,  Leland  Pargeter's  voice  and  Drake's. 
Flora  put  up  her  finger  for  an  instant,  and 
listened.  No,  they  were  talking  in  ordinary 
tones  about  ordinary  matters — she  had  not  been 
forestalled.  "  Never  mind  announcing  me/'  she 
said,  and,  waving  back  the  vacillating  house- 
keeper, she  took  two  quick  steps  across  the  hall 
and  stood  in  the  library  door. 

Pargeter  and  Drake  looked  up  from  their  papers 
together,  and  Pargeter  said  "  Damn  !  "  Drake 
certainly  heard  him  say  it,  though  Flora  probably 
did  not.  In  another  instant  he  was  extending 
an  astonished  and  embarrassed  welcome  to  her, 
had  indicated  a  chair,  the  fire,  Drake,  who  looked 
at  him  with  uncertainty,  and  got  up. 

"  No,  Drake — you  must  not  go  !  Lady  Flora 
is — is  one  of  our  workers — a  political  ally  and 
a  great  friend  of  my  wife's,"  he  added  hastily. 
"  You  have  not  come  to  tell  me  that  Mary  is 
ill  ?  "  he  improvised. 

Lady  Flora,  ignoring  the  chair,  advanced  to 
the  table. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  bring  you  news  of  Mrs. 
Pargeter,  but  not  that  news." 

"  What  news,  then,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 
exclaimed  Pargeter. 

"  She  has  dealt  you  a  blow,"  said  Lady  Flora, 
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holding  out  the  Constitution.  "  It's  in  that. 
Read  it,  and  then  you  can  give  me  a  glass  of 
wine  if  you  like,  Leland." 

The  agent  seized  the  paper  while  Pargeter 
gave  a  quick  order  to  the  housekeeper,  who  still 
hovered  in  the  hall.  Drake  spread  the  sheets 
out  on  the  table  and  the  men  stooped  over  them 
together.  Flora,  watching  them,  sank  into  a 
chair  and  put  a  pair  of  numb  and  high-heeled 
feet  upon  the  fender. 

"  It's  simply  a  thunderbolt,  is  it  not  %  "  she 
said. 

Neither  of  them  answered  her ;  their  eyes 
and  minds  were  busy  on  the  page.  The  house- 
keeper came  in  with  a  decanter  and  biscuits ; 
Flora  ate  and  drank  in  their  strained  attention 
to  the  newspaper.  Pargeter  was  the  first  to 
leave  it.  He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
and  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  He's  very  clever — the  fellow  who  brought 
that  off,"  he  said,  rather  to  himself  than  to 
either  of  the  others. 

"  Percy  Acourt,"  said  Flora  intelligently  from 
the  fire  ;  but  Pargeter  did  not  reply.  He  looked 
weary  and  indifferent ;  even  his  sneer  was 
perfunctory. 

Drake  glanced  at  him,  pale  with  dismay. 

"  This  will  have  a  very  bad  effect,  sir,"  he 
said. 

"  Oh,  a  rotten  effect — if  Tyrrell  knows  how  to 
use  it." 

"  Shall  you  take  any  steps,  sir  ?  Can  it  be 
denied  or  attenuated  in  any  way  ?  " 
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"  What  steps  are  there  to  take  ?  99  demanded 
Pargeter.  "  Deny  what  ?  It's  the  blaring 
truth  ;  I  shall  ignore  it." 

"  I  wish  we  had  Bennett  here  ! 99  said  the  agent. 
"  Shall  I  go  and  get  him  ?  99 

"  If  you  please/'  said  Lady  Flora,  "  may  I 
stay  to  lunch  ?   I'm  half  frozen." 

The  sharp  claiming  note  went  home  to  Par- 
geter, and  he  wheeled  round  with  compunction. 

"  Dear  lady,  you  must  be.  Naturally  99 — he 
9  hesitated,  nevertheless — "  naturally,  you  must 
stay.  Yes,  Drake,  go  and  get  hold  of  Bennett. 
Bring  him  here  to  lunch,"  he  added,  as  Drake 
picked  up  his  hat.  "  And — and  Mrs.  Bennett, 
if  she'll  come." 

"  He  has  dinner  at  twelve,"  said  the  agent, 
looking  at  his  watch.   "  It's  one  now." 

He  had  reached  the  door,  and  Pargeter  stepped 
out  with  him  in  the  hall  to  reply.  When  he 
came  back  Flora  had  taken  off  her  furs  and  was 
arranging  her  hair  before  a  bit  of  glass  upon  the 
wall. 

"  Why  did  you  ask  that  odious  man  to  go  and 
bring  another  odious  man  to  lunch  ?  "  she 
demanded,  pinning  her  hat  at  a  more  becoming 
angle.  "  I  didn't  think  it  of  you,  Leland." 
§  "  My  dear  child,"  replied  Pargeter;  "they 
are  both  as  odious  as  ever  you  like,  but  can't  you 
realise  that  I  am  asking  a  whole  constituency  of 
odious  people  to  send  me  to  Parliament,  and 
that — we  are  not  in  London  ?  " 

"  Oh,  propriety  !  " 

"  If  I  confess  to  you  that  you  are  not  the  only 
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charming  friend  who  has  sought  me  out  in  this 
retreat — forgetting  that  I  have  retired  into 
publicity  " 

"  Oh,  par  exemple  " 

M  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Phyllis  Faye  arriv- 
ing with  her  maid  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  from 
Reading,  where  she  was  touring  with  her  com- 
pany ?  The  dear  creature  had  a  night  off,  and 
most  delightfully  wanted  to  spend  it  under  my 
roof.  She  did,  too,  and  it  is  still  my  pious  hope 
that  Bennett  doesn't  know/' 

"  Who  is  Bennett  ?  "  asked  Flora  coldly.  Miss 
Phyllis  Faye  was  not  a  person  whose  conduct 
could  be  agreeably  compared  with  that  of  Lady 
Flora  Bellamy.  Lady  Flora  asked  who  Bennett 
was  to  gain  time  in  which  to  say  so. 

"  Bennett  is  my  party  chairman,  my  sponsor, 
my  apologist,  my  alter  ego,  my  perpetual  refer- 
ence, my  body  of  this  death/'  said  Pargeter. 
M  I  hope  to  heaven  Drake  will  find  him,  but 
some  brutes  of  brickmakers  are  making  trouble, 
and  he  may  be  in  a  village  six  miles  off. 
Do  sit  down." 

"  Please  tell  me  the  news,  Leland.  Your 
letters  have  been  the  scrappiest  things." 

"  Mr.  St.  John  Bersteiner's  the  only  news. 
You've  heard  of  the  Liberals  running  a  man  of 
their  own,  at  the  eleventh  hour.  I  don't  much 
mind — not  as  much,  I  believe,  as  Tyrrell  does — 
but  it  makes  complications.  What  is  your 
news  ?  " 

"  Oh,  people  are  fearfully  excited  over  your 
clearing  so  completely  out  of  Arlington  Street." 
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Pargeter 's  face  showed  satisfaction. 

"  They  would  be.  I  shall  never  go  back. 
And  what  of  the  illustrious  drama  that  is  going  on 
in  my  absence  ?  Judging  from  this  morning's 
announcement  things  ought  to  be  advanced/' 

<e  You're  not  at  all  nice  about  that,  Leland," 
said  Lady  Flora  sharply,  "  and  Fve  nothing  to 
tell  you." 

Pargeter  laughed.  "  If  you  had,  my  dear 
girl,  you  would  no  doubt  have  put  it  into  one 
of  your  extraordinarily  indiscreet  letters,"  he 
said.  "  It's  awfully  kind  of  you,  Flora,  but 
I'm  afraid  you  mustn't  write  quite  so  often." 

"  I  won't  write  at  all,  if  you'd  rather." 

"  Ah,  that  I  couldn't  bear.  But  don't  use 
monogrammed  envelopes — or  violet  ink  " 

"  Anything  else  ?  " 

"  Yes — scent.  Personally  I  adore  the  delicate 
intimation  that  comes  out  of  a  packet  with  you  in 
it ;  but  both  the  postmen  that  serve  us  here  have 
Tory  noses — What  an  infernal  row  your  motor 
is  making  out  there !  What's  the  matter  with 
it  ?  " 

Flora  got  up,  pulled  her  veil  into  its  place, 
and  drew  her  furs  about  her  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  it," 
she  said.  "  Something  went  wrong  on  the  way. 
I'll  go  and  see  to  it ;  but  I  hope  it  will  w-work 
well  enough  to  take  me  to  the  nearest  hotel." 

There  was  a  quiver  in  her  voice,  and  she 
dashed  at  the  door.  Pargeter  reached  it  just 
before  her. 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  do  you  mean  ?  You  can't 
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see  to  it — there  will  be  twenty  people  round  the 
confounded  thing  by  now.  And  you're  not  to  go 
away  !  YouVe  just  come  !  Good  God,  Flora — 
control  yourself  !  99 

But  Flora  was  flinging  herself  upon  the  door 
handle  in  a  pitiful  storm  of  tears. 

"  Let  me  go  !  99  she  sobbed.  "  I  want  to  go — 
I  wish  I  hadn't  come  !  I  thought  I  was  helping 
you  " 

Pargeter  caught  her  by  the  wrist.  "  My  dear 
child,  I  implore  you  " 

"And  now  you  are  angry  with  me  " 

Sobs  choked  her  words ;  she  swayed  and 
struggled  with  his  hands.  He  threw  his  arms 
about  her  and  gently  forced  her  head  down 
upon  his  shoulders.  She  resisted  for  a  moment, 
then  let  him  take  off  her  hat  and  mop  at 
her  face  with  his  handkerchief.  She  was  at 
the  mercy  of  her  nerves ;  her  body  shook 
with  weeping.  He  tried  in  vain  to  soothe 
her  with  words;  only  when  his  lips  touched 
her  shut  eyes  did  he  begin  to  control  her.  He 
kissed  her  cheeks  and  hps  and  she  yielded  her 
face  to  him ;  he  held  her  closer  with  a  quicker 
beat  in  his  own  blood. 

"  Poor  little  girl ! 99  he  whispered  ;  and  then  : 
"  How  fragrant  your  hair  is,  Flora  ! 99  And  at 
last  her  eyes  sought  his,  and  drew  his  hps  to  them 
again.  In  her  heart  she  had  often  wished  it ;  but 
Pargeter  had  never  kissed  her  before.  He  had 
laughed  with  her,  chaffed  with  her,  sailed  very 
near  the  wind  with  her ;  but  till  now  he  had 
respected  their  camaraderie,  or  had  thought  her 
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too  frail,  perhaps  too  perishable  a  thing  for 
kissing.  Now  that  he  had  her  in  his  arms  he 
wondered  why  he  had  been  so  long  about  it. 
As  he  stood  soothing  her  and  yielding  to  her, 
wheels  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  the  bell  rang 
sharply.  Flora  fled  back  to  the  fire,  and  Par- 
geter  put  his  head  into  the  hall. 

"  The  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Nutt,"  he  said, 
"  if  it's  anybody  I  must  see." 

He  listened  to  the  opening  of  the  door,  and 
turned  a  face  of  relief  to  Lady  Flora,  who  was 
reassuming  her  hat,  at  its  most  becoming  perch, 
before  the  bit  of  glass  on  the  wall. 

(t  Of  all  the  absolutely  right  people — Pamela ! 99 
he  exclaimed ;  and  in  another  moment  his 
daughter,  who  was  never,  happily,  too  much 
surprised  by  anything,  was  explaining  how 
charmed  she  was  at  finding  their  guest  in 
Worsham. 

"  Take  Lady  Flora  to  your  room,  Pamela.  She 
is  a  little  over-tired  by  the  run  from  town.  And 
— you  are  very  late — tell  Mrs.  Nutt  to  bring 
lunch  at  once." 


CHAPTER  XX 


PAMELA  knew  Lady  Flora  Bellamy  for 
exactly  what  she  was.  It  is  the  tricky 
side  of  the  gift  of  imagination,  that  a  young 
lady  of  irreproachable  conduct,  surroundings, 
and  experience  should  have  this  perceiving 
knowledge  of  another  and  a  very  different 
nature.  As  a  type,  she  was  not  of  much 
interest  to  the  artist  in  Pamela,  whose  feeling 
was  for  distinctly  finer  shades  than  poor  Flora 
presented  ;  but  that  did  not  make  her  values  any 
the  less  clear  to  this  young  lady,  whose  grey 
eyes  saw  so  much  more  in  life  and  in  people  than 
was  altogether  natural.  And  one  may  suppose 
that  eyes  less  observant  than  Pamela's  would 
have  been  inclined  to  open  at  Lady  Flora's 
presence,  with  tears  hardly  dry  upon  her  lids,  in 
Leland  Pargeter's  house  that  Sunday  morning. 
Lady  Flora  herself  was  quick  to  know  that,  and 
to  meet  it. 

"  You,  too,  must  have  heard  the  news,"  she 
said,  as  she  made  such  toilet  as  was  permitted 
by  the  resources  of  the  room  Pamela  now  and 
then  occupied  at  her  father's.  Pamela's  face  was 
certainly  that  of  one  who  had  heard  it.  "  My 
dearest  girl,  isn't  it  too  deplorable  !  I  simply  had 
to  bring  it  to  your  father — I  couldn't  bear  the 
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thought  that  he  might  be  in  blissful  ignorance 
and  all  the  world  cackling  !  But  in  the  end  it 
was  too  much  for  me — I  simply  broke  down 
and  howled  when  I  showed  it  to  him.  Don't 
politics  get  on  your  nerves  ?  They  do  on  mine 
horribly !  " 

"  I  am  so  sorry  !  "  said  Pamela.  "  There 
ought  to  be  some  eau  de  Cologne  here  somewhere 
— here  it  is  !  There's  nothing  better,  even  for 
politics,  is  there  ?  " 

"  You  dear  clever  girl — you  are  so  like  him, 
you  know  !  And  you  mustn't  be  jealous — I  just 
adore  the  genius  you're  lucky  enough  to  have 
for  a  father.  He  takes  very  little  notice  of  me, 
but  I  just  adore  him  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Pamela,  with  rather  a  dry  little 
smile,  "  shall  we  go  down  and  give  the  genius 
his  lunch  ?  I  gather  that  he  wants  it." 

Mr.  Drake  had  not  returned,  with  Bennett  or 
without  him.  Mrs.  Nutt  was  given  not  another 
minute.  Pamela  had  made  Drake  unnecessary 
and  Bennett  only  desirable.  It  was  a  relief  to 
Pargeter  to  sit  down  without  them.  His  mood 
had  changed,  ambiguously,  considering  the 
arrival  of  the  Constitution  ;  he  was  more  himself 
than  Pamela  had  seen  him  for  a  long  time — 
almost,  she  thought,  in  his  old  reckless  spirits 
again.  Was  it  the  flick  of  Madre's  open  chal- 
lenge ?  Surely  it  would  be  like  him  to  take  that 
cynically  and  darkly,  not  with  this  conquer- 
ing air  and  this  radiant  good-humour.  She 
watched  and  wondered  as  he  played  host  to 
them,  and  begged  Mrs.  Nutt  to  let  him  make 
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his  particular  salad,  and  drew  from  the  flowers 
on  the  table  a  rose  to  put  in  his  buttonhole, 
Pamela  was  puzzled. 

Of  the  little  party  Leland,  indeed,  was  the 
only  one  quite  unabashed  and  at  ease.  Lady 
Flora  looked  at  him  with  tender,  triumphant 
eyes,  but  found  little  to  say  ;  and  Pamela  could 
produce  nothing  of  all  she  was  longing  to  bring 
forth.  It  was  not  possible  even  to  mention 
Madre  to  her  father  before  Lady  Flora.  Any 
third  person  would  have  made  the  reference 
difficult,  but  Flora  turned  it  into  a  scandal. 
She  sat  consumed  with  the  astonishing  coinci- 
dences of  the  day,  and  with  her  longing  for  ex- 
planation, while  Leland  talked  as  if  he  enjoyed 
the  occasion,  and  the  Constitution  lay  on  the 
floor  like  an  exploded  weapon.  It  was  impossible 
to  do  anything  but  ignore  it. 

It  was  equally  impossible  to  keep  away,  very 
long,  from  Pargeter's  campaign,  though  he 
timself  showed  very  little  desire  to  talk  about  it. 
Flora  demanded  information. 

99  Do  you  find  them  as  intelligent  as  you 
expected — the  people  ?  "  she  asked. 

M  In  some  directions  a  great  deal  more  so." 

M  It  must  be  fascinating  to  unfold  all  their 
beautiful  future  to  them  when  they  really  follow 
you !  " 

"  It's  some  time/'  laughed  Pargeter,  "  since 
I've  said  much  about  their  beautiful  future. 
The  people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  don't  care  much 
more  about  it  than  we  do.  They  asked  to  be  in- 
formed about  what's  going  to  happen  the  day 
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after  to-morrow.  They  want  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth — so  do  we  all.  But  they  want  it  now. 
Anyhow,  they  would  be  obliged  for  something 
on  account/' 

"  How  fearfully  difficult  for  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  they'll  get  something  on  account !  " 
replied  Pargeter  easily.  "  They're  getting  it  all 
the  time.  What  one  wants  to  rub  in  is  that  they 
ought  to  make  the  most  of  it.  But  that  isn't 
popular." 

"  Don't  you  love  being  a  people's  candidate  ?  " 

Pamela,  who  knew  her  father's  face,  saw  a 
look  hover  over  it,  with  which  she  was  very 
familiar,  but  which  she  had  not  seen  for  months. 
For  months  Leland  had  looked  absorbed,  elated, 
depressed,  anxious  or  harried,  but  for  months 
he  had  not  looked  bored.  He  looked  now,  for  an 
instant,  bored. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  love  being  anybody's 
candidate,  Lady  Flora.  It's  not  an  undertaking 
for  a  self-respecting  dog.  But,  granting  the 
extraordinary  folly  of  standing  at  all,  the 
Collectivist  cause  is,  for  some  of  us  at  least,  the 
only  one  to  stand  for." 

The  words  had  a  jaded,  perfunctory  sound, 
Leland  threw  back  his  shoulders  as  if  to  counter- 
act that  effect  of  them.  Pamela  knew  the  squar- 
ing of  the  shoulders,  too.  It  was  her  father's 
way  of  asserting  that  he  meant  every  word  that 
he  said. 

"  I  love  the  people,"  she  said ;  "  they're  so 
humorous,  and  so  patient,  and  so  decent. 
They're  an  awfully  good  sort  —  the  people ! 
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I  hate  worrying  them,  and — and  bamboozling 
them." 

"  You  shouldn't  do  it,  Pam,"  said  her  father 
sharply.  "  There's  no  earthly  need  for  you  to  can- 
vass. Things  are  quite  well  enough.  The  whole 
Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Oriental  Crowns 
came  in  yesterday.  I  had  to  say  I'd  restore  'em, 
and  so  I  will — when  the  opportunity  arises. 
It  is  the  first  business  of  a  politician  to  be  elected. 
I  say  that  now  every  evening  instead  of  my 
prayers.  But  don't  canvass,  Pam;  I'd  rather 
you  didn't — and  I  don't  believe  it's  your  strong 
point  either." 

"  I'm  quite  sure  it  isn't,"  replied  Pamela, 

"  but  "    She  crumbled  the  bit  of  bread 

beside  her  plate  and  did  not  finish  her  sentence. 

"  Do  you  know,"  put  in  Lady  Flora  happily, 
"  I've  always  had  an  idea  that  I  could  canvass ! 
I'm  most  successful  with  my  maids.  Why  not 
let  me  come  and  help  ?  " 

"  It's  too  good  of  you— — "  began  Pamela ; 
but  Leland  cut  her  short. 

"  Out  of  the  question,  dear  lady,"  he  said. 
"  You  would  knock  up  in  a  day.  I've  sacrificed 
Pamela — the  smoke  of  her  is  ever  before  me — 
but  there's  a  limit.  You  were  predestined,  Pam, 
to  carve  this  bird." 

Pamela  accepted  the  duty,  and  as  she  per- 
formed it  Pargeter  went  on  talking. 

"  I  love  the  people,  too,"  he  said,  with  an 
interested  eye  on  Pamela's  carving,  "  but  I  sup- 
pose the  Lord  knows  why  he  made  so  many 
of  them." 
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"  You  want  a  good  many,"  his  daughter 
told  him  cheerfully,  "for  a  three-cornered 
contest." 

Thank  Heaven  it  is  three-cornered  ! 99  said 
Pargeter.   "  It  reduces  the  beastly  business." 

"Oh,  no,  daddy!"  said  Pamela.  "You 
would  romp  in  if  it  weren't  for  Bersteiner." 

"  Oh,  how  I  should  love  to  see  him  romp  in ! " 
cried  Lady  Flora.  "  I  believe  you  think  I 
couldn't  canvass  !  I'm  so  tired,"  she  sighed, 
with  hands  clasped  and  both  elbows  on  the 
table,  "  of  being  thought  just  a  butterfly  !  I'd 
rather  be  a  grub." 

"  A  grub  would  like  my  salad,"  Pargeter  told 
her,  helping  her  to  it.  "  Pamela,  I  have  found 
my  vocation,  if  High  Pollard  rejects  my  advances. 
Market-gardening  ;  I've  chosen  the  spot.  Just 
outside  Sedgeley  station,  for  the  early  trains. 
Will  you  come  and  pack  brussels  sprouts  for  me 
in  the  season  ?  Talking  of  trains,  I've  gone  back 
to  travelling  first-class." 

"  Mistake,  papa,"  said  Pamela. 

"  No ;  I  made  a  point  of  going  third  and 
cultivating  my  fellow-oaf  as  you  suggested, 
until  my  fellow-oaf  took  to  cultivating  me  ! 
No  use  getting  behind  a  newspaper  !  *  Is  your 
name  Pargeter  ? '  6  That's  my  name,  my  good 
friend.'  s  Labour  candidate  for  High  Pollard  ? ' 
'  I  am  proud  to  say  that  that  is  so.'  1  Then 
what's  your  answer  to  this  ?  '  It  got  to  be 
intolerable.  I  have  now  taken  refuge  with  my 
superiors." 

Your  '  superiors  9 !  "  breathed  Lady  Flora 
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scornfully  ;  but  Pamela,  sending  her  parent  the 
portion  of  the  pheasant  which  she  knew  he  best 
liked,  only  smiled. 

'*  Pam  doesn't  agree  with  you,  Lady  Flora. 
She  thinks  Fve  sunk  in  the  social  scale  !  "  he 
declared,  and  went  on  before  Pamela  could 
defend  herself.  "  Upon  my  word,  it's  some- 
times difficult  to  feel  that  one  hasn't,  in  view  of 
what  one's  obliged  to  say  Amen  to.  The  people 
themselves  are  perfectly  unobjectionable.  Take 
them  frankly,  candidly,  at  their  own  honest 
point  of  social  evolution — of  course  it's  necessary 
to  make  every  sort  of  allowance — and  there's  a 
lot  to  be  said  for  the  people.  What  I  mean  is, 
they're  not  canaille.  But  the  men  they  admire  ! 
One's  fellow-champions  !  " 

"  I  suppose  they  aren't  quite  "  murmured 

Lady  Flora.  "  For  a  gentleman  it  must  be  too 
embarrassing." 

"  Embarrassing  does  not  express  it.  To  be 
obliged  to  lend  one's  implied  sanction  to  the 
methods  of  these  demagogues  is  the  real  penalty 
of  being  in  any  way  identified  with  a  popular 
cause.  I  had  Blackbury  down  here  supporting 
me  last  week.  I  sat  on  the  platform  and  turned 
hot  and  cold,  while  the  audience  roared  applause 
at  him." 

"  I  wish  for  your  sake  Blackbury  would  come 
again,"  said  Pamela.  "Mr.  Drake  found  that 
meeting  very  useful." 

"  Oh,  I've  no  objection — I  don't  care  how 
often  he  comes  !  On  the  whole,  he  offends  me 
less  than  Seance.   Seance  is  such  an  emotional 
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brute.  The  meeting  he  addresses  isn't  political ; 
it's  religious — Salvation  Army  ! 99 

"  Does  he  go  about  with  a  drum  ?  "  asked 
Lady  Flora  breathlessly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  literally.  But  here  are 
Bennett  and  Drake/'  as  two  black  bowler  hats 
passed  the  window.  "  Bring  them  in  here,  Mrs. 
Nutt.   They  may  want  some  lunch." 

But  Bennett  and  Drake,  it  appeared,  had 
satisfied  the  inner  man.  Bennett  declared,  jocu- 
larly, that  they  had  both  lost  their  appetites 
quite  lately.  He  turned  a  shrewd  look  on  Lady 
Flora,  who  was  very  gracious  to  him,  and  sat 
with  his  hands  on  his  knees,  rather  ostenta- 
tiously waiting  for  Pargeter  to  be  free  to  come 
to  business.  Lady  Flora  remembered  with 
horror  a  dinner  engagement  in  town. 

"  I  must  fly  !  "  she  said. 

"  I  should  be  more  than  grateful  to  you," 
said  Leland,  "if  you  would  drop  Pamela  on 
your  way.  You  came  through  High  Pollard, 
didn't  you  ? 99 

"  I  have  got  a  thing  to  go  back  in,  papa." 

"  You've  also  got  a  slight  cold.  And  if  Lady 
Flora  doesn't  mind — it  will  be  so  much  quicker." 

Lady  Flora  would  be  only  too  delighted.  She 
left  them  to  get  ready,  and  Pamela  followed  her. 
At  the  door  she  turned  desperately. 

"  May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  papa  ?  "  she 
said  ;  and  Leland  came  out  into  the  hall. 

At  last  she  had  her  opportunity,  but  it  found 
her  dashed  and  uncertain. 

"  Do  you  know  what  Drake  has  been  doing  ?  " 
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she  demanded,  as  hotly  as  she  could,  almost 
consciously  beating  up  her  indignation.  "  Do 
you  know  that  to-day — to-day  of  all  days — the 
whole  constituency  is  papered  with  your  por- 
trait and  Madre's  in  an  idiotic  locket,  and  the 
electors  asked  in  letters  a  foot  long  to  vote  for 
you  as  her  husband  !  And  have  you  see  this  ?  " 

She  thrust  at  him  the  leaflet  she  had  been 
twisting  and  crumpling  unseen  all  through 
luncheon.  Leland  looked  at  it,  and  read  aloud, 
"  What  Mrs.  Pargeter  Believes." 

Pamela  watched  him,  expecting  a  gust  of 
anger*  But  none  came.  He  appeared  instead 
very  deliberately  to  consider  the  matter.  His 
eye  fell  again  on  the  leaflet. 

"  I  find  myself  perfectly  indifferent,"  he  said, 
"  as  to  what  Mrs.  Pargeter  believes.  As  to  the 
posters,  if  Drake  had  consulted  me  I  should  not, 
of  course,  have  consented.  As  he  didn't,  I  don't 
consider  myself  in  any  way  involved.  And  I 
can't  deny  that  we  need  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  counterblast  to  this  infernal  thing  in  the 
Constitution 

His  daughter  looked  at  him,  tongue-tied.  If 
that  was  his  view  99 ! 

M  My  dearest  girl,  are  you  ready  ?  99  trilled 
Flora  on  the  stairs.  "  Do  let  us  fly  !  I  shall  be 
summonsed  to-morrow  all  over  the  place — I 
promise  you  that !  " 

Leland  packed  them  with  ceremony  into  the 
motor,  and  stood,  bare-headed,  watching  it  start 
with  his  visitor  and  his  daughter,  along  a  road 
already  dotted  with  his  prospective  constituents 
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and  their  perambulators.  The  wind  blew  the 
hairs  on  the  bald  patch  on  the  top  of  his  head 
about  as  he  stood.  Pamela,  seeing  it,  had 
another  pang  for  his  dignity.  Bennett,  on  the 
doorstep,  also  watched  them  away. 

"  Fine  woman,  that ! "  he  remarked,  as  Par- 
geter  came  up  the  steps. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


H  X  DID  loathe  the  drive  from  town  this 
I  morning !  "  Lady  Flora  confided  to 
Pamela.  "  I  was  so  frightened  and  anxious ; 
and  it  is  so  hateful  to  be  the  bringer  of  bad 
news.  But  I  shall  love  the  journey  back.  I  feel 
quite  reassured.  He  is  very  confident,  isn't  he  ?  " 
"  I  hope  not/' 

w  But  he  is  certain  to  win.  Didn't  you  notice 
what  he  said  about  the  Society  of  Oriental 
Potentates  ?  No,  it  couldn't  have  been  that ! 
— but  some  Society  coming  over  in  a  body.  He 
is  sweeping  all  before  him  !  " 

"  There  are  just  thirteen  of  them/'  responded 
Pamela  ;  "  and  nine  are  women." 

"  What  a  pity  we  haven't  women's  suffrage  ! 
I  do  feel  awfully  keen  about  that,  don't  you  ? 
When  I  think  that  Emily's  young  man  has 
got  a  vote  and  I  haven't  I  feel  furious — 
furious !  He's  the  very  worst  type  of  Individualist 
with  a  Conservative  basis — doing  very  well  as 
journeyman  plumber,  and  wants  Emily  to  go 
with  him  to  Alberta,  where  he'll  do  even 
better — my  precious  Emily !  But  neither  of 
them  think  for  an  instant  of  me.  I've  spoken 
very  seriously  to  Emily  about  the  State's  being 
responsible  for  taking  care  of  her  babies  if  ever 
she  has  any;  but  the  idiot  says  she'd  rather 
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do  it  herself.  I  had  them  both  in  the  other 
evening  and  lectured  them  soundly,  I  assure  you, 
especially  on  the  nationalisation  of  the  means 
of  production  and  distribution.  But  the  intelli- 
gence of  such  people  only  goes  so  far,  you  know. 
He  asked  the  most  ridiculous  questions.  A  little 
knowledge  is  such  a  dangerous  thing." 

Pamela  looked  out  of  the  window. 

u  Christine  is  much  more  amenable.  She 
takes  my  view  entirely.  She's  a  regular  little 
anarchist,  is  Christine.  So  refreshing.  My  dear  ! 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  horror  is  intended  to 
represent  your  stepmother  !  " 

They  were  passing  a  blank  wall  blazing  with 
election  posters.  "  Slower,  George/'  said  Lady 
Flora  into  the  tube,  and  as  the  motor  slackened 
she  leaned  out  eagerly. 

" '  Vote  for  the  Husband  of  the  Noblest 
Woman  in  England/  "  she  read.  "  Oh,  I  hope 
they  will !  But  how  quaint  the  poor  dear  looks 
with  her  hair  all  piled  on  the  top  of  her  head. 
She  doesn't  do  it  like  that  now,  does  she  !  And 
dark  blue  eyes.  Her  eyes  are  brown.  Positively 
the  only  thing  I  recognise  is  the  Order  of 
Merit.  And  is  that  the  pendant  the  Shah  sent 
her  ? 99 

"  No/'  said  Pamela,  "  it  isn't.  She  wears  her 
Orders  sometimes,  but  never  the  jewels  foreign 
potentates  used  occasionally  to  present  to  her.  I 
believe  she  wishes  she  were  a  Viceroy  so  that  she 
could  refuse  them.  As  it  is,  they  are  locked  up 
somewhere  out  of  sight." 

"  Sometimes,"  breathed  Lady  Flora,  as  the 
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motor  raced  on  again,  "  I  think  she  isn't  quite 
human,  dear  Mrs.  Pargeter.  And  then  again  I 
think  she  is.   Oh,  yes,  I  am  sure  she  is  !  " 

The  tone  was  provocative,  and  so  was  Lady 
Flora's  brooding  reminiscent  smile.  Pamela, 
longing  to  ignore  them,  could  not  quite  let  the 
tone  and  smile  pass. 

"  And  which  do  you  find  her  in  this  morning's 
Constitution  ?  "  she  asked.  **  Most  human  or 
most  inhuman  ?  " 

"  You  dear,  clever  thing — what  difficult  ques- 
tions you  ask !  I  can't  help  telling  you  again 
how  like  him  you  are.  Oh,  how  can  one  possibly 
say  !  It  is  human,  isn't  it,  to  want  to  make  a 
great  big  splash  like  that  ?  And  yet — I  quite 
see  your  point  of  view — it  is  rather  the  other 
thing  to  do  it  just  now.  Of  course  it  is.  She 
might  so  easily  have  waited  until  after  the 
election.  I'm  afraid  my  sympathy  is  quite  with 
your  father,  really.  Well,  haven't  I  dashed  all 
the  way  from  town  to  tell  him  so  ! " 

"  You  have,  indeed,"  said  Pamela,  with 
modulated  gratitude. 

"  Yes,  dear  Mrs.  Pargeter  truly  ought  to  have 
left  it  until  after  the  election.  But  I  suppose 
there  were  other  interests  to  consider — and 
other  people." 

"  You  mean  her  new  political  friends,"  said 
Pamela  indifferently. 

"  I  mean — now  please  don't  let  me  be  indis- 
creet— yes,  that's  what  I  mean,  of  course." 

Lady  Flora  was  on  no  footing  of  intimacy  with 
Pamela.    They  lived  in  different  worlds  and 
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seldom  met.  Besides,  Pamela  had  kept  her 
secret.  No  one  had  the  key  to  that  well-cur- 
tained door  behind  the  quiet  grey  eyes  that 
looked  so  intelligently  at  life.  Acourt  himself 
had  no  certain  knowledge  that  his  touch  would 
open  it.  There  was  Madre,  of  course,  with  the 
silent  divinations  born  of  her  own  passion  ;  but 
Madre's  silent  divinations  dropped  into  a  well 
of  silence.  Gertrude  Ambrose  even,  who  once 
patronised  Pamela  at  a  literary  dinner,  was 
without  information.  She  never  climbed,  or 
ascended,  to  the  turret  chamber  in  Kensington  ; 
it  was  much  too  far  out.  But  even  if  she  had  so 
climbed,  the  grey  eyes  would  have  defeated  her. 
She  had  no  way  of  getting  behind  them.  So 
it  was  not  in  the  least  maliciously  that  Lady 
Flora  begged  Pamela  to  guard  her  from  indis- 
cretion. It  was  her  source  of  life,  indiscretion, 
the  indulgence  she  loved  the  most ;  and  now,  as 
she  drove  home  after  an  exciting  morning,  it 
seethed  and  bubbled  in  all  her  veins. 

<c  You  could  hardly  be  indiscreet  to  me  about 
Madre/'  said  Pamela.  "  You  see,  I  know  her  so 
well.  But  I  am  always  interested  in  the  impres- 
sion she  leaves  with  other  people.  Don't  make 
mistakes  about  her  though.  She  would  be  the 
last  person  to  care  about  splashes.  She  is  much 
too  big  for  that  way  of  being  human." 

Lady  Flora  reflected. 

"  Perhaps  she  is.  But  there  are  others,"  she 
said. 

"  Plenty,"  smiled  Pamela.  In  spite  of  her, 
her  voice  invited. 
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"  And  one  loves  her  the  better  for  them !  M 
Flora  declared.  "  You  could  not,  could  you, 
care  much  about  a  perfectly  flawless  person  ? 
You  would  want  to  put  her  in  a  museum." 

"  And  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  endearing 
crack  in  my  stepmother  ?  "  asked  Pamela, 
hating  herself  as  she  did  it.  Why  could  she  not 
snuff  out  this  unhealthy  little  incandescence  of 
interest  in  her  father's  wife  ? 

"  6  Endearing  crack  ' — how  delicious  ! "  flat- 
tered Flora.  "  But  imagine  your  asking  poor 
little  me — you  who  write  books  and  see  through 
everybody !  Tell  me,"  she  went  on  ingratiat- 
ingly, "  why  don't  you  put  her  in  ?  It  would  be 
a  succes  fou." 

Again  Pamela  saw  her  duty  to  put  out  the 
unhealthy  little  light ;  but  what  she  said  was  : 
"  Wouldn't  she  be  rather  too — commanding  ? 99 

"  A  sort  of  lady  whale  among  all  the  lady 
minnows ! 99  cried  Flora,  and  buried  her  nose  in 
her  big  muff,  contemplating  space  and  the 
possibilities  of  fiction  over  the  top  of  it. 

"  Perhaps  she  would.  But  you  could  find 
men  big  enough,  couldn't  you,  to  match  ? 
Captain  Acourt,  for  instance.  That  man  of 
mystery.   He  would  do,  wouldn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  thought  him  either  very  big 
or  very  mysterious,"  said  Pamela,  with  rather 
a  difficult  smile.  "  He  has  ability,  no  doubt, 
but  why  Captain  Acourt  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know !    One  thinks  of  them 
together,  doesn't  one  ?    They're  the  greatest 
friends." 
p 
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"  Does  one  ?  I  think  you  must  write  the 
story,  Lady  Flora." 

Was  it  now  Pamela  who  flattered,  Pamela 
Pargeter  who  ingratiated  ?  There  was  the 
testimony  of  her  own  ears,  and  there  was  Lady 
Flora  taking  the  bait  with  a  simplicity  that  made 
her  ashamed. 

"  I — oh,  don't  I  wish  I  could !  If  I  could 
only,  only  express  myself — that's  my  difficulty. 
I'm  always  seeing  things  and  having  ideas,  but 
just  that  one  little  power  of  expression — that's 
what  I  haven't  got.  Wasn't  it  horrid  of  my 
fairy  godmother  !  If  she  had  been  just  the 
tiniest  bit  kinder,  wouldn't  I  have  loved  to  write 
the  romance  of  those  two  !  " 

"  Is  there  then  so  much  as  that — a  romance  ?  " 

"  But,  my  dear,  d'ou  tombez-vous  !  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  don't  know  all  about  it  ? 
Then  please,  please  don't  let  me  say  another 
word." 

"  I  knew  they  were  friends,  of  course,"  said 
Pamela  slowly.  "  But  as  you  know,  I  haven't 
been  living  in  Arlington  Street  for  a  long  time ; 
and  lately  I  have  broken  off  all  relations  with 
my  stepmother.  I  shall  never  resume  them  now. 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for 
her  " 

**  Oh,  so  have  I !  "  ejaculated  Lady  Flora. 

"  But  it  had  to  be  like  that.  Circumstances 
have  driven  us  apart.  And  for  nearly  two 
months  now  I  haven't  stirred  outside  High 
Pollard.   So  I  know  nothing." 

"  If  I  were  sure  I  wasn't  doing  harm,"  doubted 
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Lady  Flora.  "  Well,  you  mustn't  let  me  do 
harm,  that's  all !  And  why  should  not  you  know 
at  least  as  much  as  all  the  world  does  ?  It's 
rather  difficult  to  explain ;  but  he's  said  to  have 
all  the  authority,  if  you  understand  what  I 
mean,  of  a  husband  already,  and  they're  sup- 
posed to  be  only  waiting — -" 

Pamela  sat  still  and  cold,  longing  for  the 
power  to  say,  "  Stop.  Tell  me  no  more,''  Instead 
of  that  she  said  :  "  Only  waiting — " 

"  Oh,  this  part  I  know  I  ought  not  to  have  told 
you !  I  believe  she  is  pledged  not  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  injure  Mr.  Pargeter's  chances 
of  getting  into  the  House.  But  if  he  fails — can't 
you  guess  ?  He's  such  a  dear,  and  he's  been  so 
unhappy  all  these  years — you  know  that — and 
of  course,  he  has  let  horrid  women  impose  on 
him,  and — oh,  well,  I  hope  there's  nothing  in  it. 
Now  shrive  me  for  having  told  you/' 

"  I  was  bound  to  hear  it  somehow — some- 
where," said  Pamela.   "  Why  not  from  you  ? 

"  I  really  think  you  were.  And  nobody  could 
have  told  you  more  fairly.  But  isn't  my  position 
difficult  between  them  ?  Both,  in  their  different 
ways,  so  much  to  me.  Is  that  your  house  ? 
First  to  the  right,  George.  Isn't  my  position 
cruel  ?  " 

Lady  Flora  laid  her  hand  on  the  door  of  the 
motor  while  she  finished  what  she  had  to  say. 

"  I  sometimes  feel  too  miserably  torn  between 
them.  I  do  at  this  very  minute.  Please  guess, 
I  didn't  mean  to  tell  you,  but  please  guess — 
where  I  am  dining  to-night  ? 33 
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"  I  can't/'  said  Pamela,  "  but  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  late." 

"  No,  I  won't.  Christine  never  asks  more 
than  ten  minutes  in  an  emergency.  With  Mrs. 
Pargeter  !  Isn't  it  too  extraordinary  an  end  to 
my  day  !  I  shall  just  do  it.  Good-bye  !  It  was 
sweet  of  you  to  come  with  me.   Fly,  George  !  " 


CHAPTER  XXII 

IT  was  agreed  that  the  State  Labour  Party 
was  entitled  to  find  a  grievance  in  Mr.  St. 
John  Bersteiner's  contest,  in  the  Liberal  interest, 
of  the  constituency  of  High  Pollard.  The  posi- 
tion had  early  been  made  plain  to  the  local 
Liberal  Committee,  who  could  neither  deny  the 
increase  in  the  votes  controlled  by  the  trade 
unions  since  the  last  election,  or  the  chances  of 
success  that  attended  the  candidature  of  Leland 
Pargeter.  Head-quarters  had  been  favourable 
to  a  bargain,  the  Labour  people  had  abandoned 
the  intention  of  breaking  fresh  ground  in  one  of 
the  London  divisions ;  it  was  claimed  that  a 
bargain  had  been  made.  Then,  after  a  non- 
committal silence  of  nearly  a  month  of  Par- 
geter's  campaign,  the  High  Pollard  Liberals  had 
suddenly  produced  their  man,  a  moneyed, 
honeyed  stranger  known  only  as  an  accommo- 
dating City  creditor  by  a  few  of  the  town's 
drapers.  Remonstrance  had  been  fruitless ; 
Bersteiner  was  launched  before  the  town  was 
completely  acquainted  with  the  shape  of  his 
nose ;  and  the  protests  of  Mr.  Clarence  Gommie 
and  others  were  curtly  met  by  the  statement 
that  chances  had  been  duly  calculated  and  looked 
in  spite  of  everything  too  good  for  Tyrrell. 
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Bersteiner  had  gone  to  work  with  fluency  and 
energy,  resource  and  inventiveness.  Within 
a  week  both  the  other  candidates  had  new  un- 
attached canvassers  who  went  about  saying  the 
most  damaging  things  with  the  most  ingenuous 
enthusiasm.  "  Vote  for  Tyrrell/'  they  exhorted 
from  their  wheelbarrows,  "  and  get  rid  of  the 
iniquity  of  Old  Age  Pensions  "  ;  or  fl  Vote  for 
Pargeter,  and  abolish  the  right  to  own  anything/' 
Bersteiner  was  genial,  he  was  round ;  what  he 
himself  had  to  say  carried  a  certain  fat  emphasis. 
He  was  easy,  he  was  shrewd ;  he  could  take  a 
joke  and  make  one.  In  a  fortnight  it  seemed  to 
the  good  people  of  High  Pollard  that  they  had 
known  him  all  their  lives.  He  was  fast  drawing 
back  to  their  old  habits  of  thinking  the  town's 
many  Liberal  deserters  to  Socialism.  He  had 
an  effective,  broadly  smiling  way  with  theories, 
and  an  appeal  to  common  sense  that  flattered 
every  man  who  heard  it.  He  made  a  better  fight 
against  Bennett  and  his  men  than  Sir  Hugh 
Tyrrell  did ;  but  even  the  Conservatives,  who 
lost  to  him  daily,  had  for  some  time  been  less 
certain  of  their  satisfaction  at  his  appearance. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  just  one  week 
before  High  Pollard,  that  very  "  mixed  "  con- 
stituency, would  poll.  On  that  first  day  of  the 
seven  that  were  left,  Bennett,  sitting  astride  a 
wooden  chair  in  the  Worsham  Committee-room, 
gloomily  scanning  the  last  batch  of  workers' 
cards  sent  in,  received  a  telegram,  rather  a  long 
telegram.  He  read  the  message,  pushed  his  felt 
hat  to  the  back  of  his  head,  straightened  out  the 
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slip  with  both  hands,  and  read  it  again.  Then 
he  wiped  his  forehead,  swore  a  little  under  his 
breath  but  very  joyously,  and  took  an  impulsive 
step  to  the  window  to  look  for  Drake,  who  had 
gone  out  for  a  moment.  Drake  was  not  in  sight, 
but  one  of  the  cabs  from  the  livery  opposite 
was  driving  up  empty.  Bennett  threw  up  the 
window,  hailed  the  cab,  went  down  the  stairs  as 
rapidly  as  a  heavy  man  can,  and  got  into  it. 

"  The  Herald  office,"  he  told  the  driver,  and 
sat  well  into  the  corner,  for  Bennett  in  a  cab 
would  be  an  unusual  sight  in  Worsham.  Then 
he  opened  the  telegram  again,  which  was  mainly 
concerned  with  the  facts  reported  under  "  The 
Police  Courts  "  in  that  morning's  Times,  and  was 
signed  "  Gommie."  It  was  as  astonishing  a 
piece  of  information  as  could  imaginably  be 
tossed  into  the  midst  of  a  political  conflict ;  and 
Bennett's  mind  was  busy,  as  he  drove,  to 
account  for  the  mere  possibility  of  it. 

"  Queer,  the  risks  some  men  will  run,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  I  suppose  he  had  some  reason  for 
thinking  the  game  safe,  or  he  never  would  have 
had  the  nerve  to  stand."  Bennett  also,  as  he 
neared  the  Herald  office,  extolled  Gommie  for 
his  sagacity  in  telegraphing  the  extract  in  full, 
instead  of  rushing  wildly  at  the  telephone  to 
communicate  it. 

"  Simpson  would  have  been  bound  to  jib  at 
telephone  news,"  he  reflected. 

Simpson  was  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  which 
was  not,  like  the  Times,  a  daily  paper,  but  ap- 
peared every  Thursday.  This  was  early  Wednes- 
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day  morning ;  there  would  be  just  time  for  the 
work  of  reproduction.  The  Herald  was  a  Tyrrell 
organ.  Bennett  rapidly  calculated  its  attitude 
towards  the  intelligence  he  brought. 

"  Any  way  you  look  at  it,  they're  a  news- 
paper first/'  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
solidly  up  the  steps,  having  told  his  conveyance 
to  wait. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  came  out  again,  a 
little  ruffled,  but  in  the  main  satisfied.  The 
Herald  was  a  newspaper  first,  nor  did  it  wish  to 
cast  the  least  doubt  upon  the  veracity  of  either 
Mr.  Bennett  or  Mr.  Gommie ;  but  it  preferred 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Times,  which  was  due, 
by  a  perversity  of  the  train  service,  not  earlier 
than  half-past  ten.  However,  the  Herald  would 
keep  its  columns  open,  and  the  editor  was,  of 
course,  obliged  to  Mr.  Bennett  for  putting  him, 
as  he  said,  "  on  to  it/* 

"  Although/'  said  Simpson,  "  we're  bound  to 
recognise  that  this  will  work  out  considerably 
more  to  your  advantage  than  to  ours." 

"  Stinker,"  reflected  his  informant,  as  he 
drove  to  a  job  printing-press,  not  the  Herald's, 
to  get  out  a  thousand  handbills,  and  went 
on  to  Pargeter's  house  behind  the  evergreens, 
where  he  found  his  candidate  sitting  down  to 
breakfast. 

Bennett  handed  him  the  telegram.  "  Things 
begin  to  look  our  way,"  he  said. 

Excellent !  "  replied  Pargeter  amiably,  with- 
out opening  it,  and  knocked  the  top  off  his  egg. 
"  Have  a  cup  of  coffee,  Bennett  ?  " 
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"  I  can't — it  makes  me  bilious.  Read  that 
— it's  worth  a  cold  breakfast/' 

"  Infernal  weather  we're  having,"  said  Leland, 
picking  up  the  envelope.  "  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  have  closed  both  windows,  Mrs.  Nutt  ?  Sit 
down,  Bennett.  Take  a  chair  by  the  fire.  Now 

then — Gommie  the  worthy.    Cla  Bless  my 

soul !  Bersteiner  in  the  Police  Court !  Hard 
luck,  very  hard  luck  for  our  friend.  Poor  old 
Bersteiner — I  was  beginning  quite  to  hope  he'd 
get  in.  Now,  I  suppose,  he  probably  won't.  I 
wish  you'd  have  some  coffee,  Bennett." 

"  I'll  be  sorry  for  him  this  time  next  week," 
said  Bennett  grimly.    "  And  not  before." 

Pargeter  put  up  his  eyeglasses  and  recon- 
sidered the  message ;  then  he  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  crossed  his  legs  and  laughed. 

"  I  feel  rather  like  that  myself,"  said  Bennett, 
"  but  I  haven't  had  time  to  enjoy  it  yet.  That 
wipes  out  Sinjin,  and  his  friends  can  do  nothing 
more  at  this  time  of  day.  They're  fairly  in  the 
soup." 

"  Conspiracy  to  defraud,"  chuckled  Pargeter. 
"  I  laughed  to  think,  Bennett,  what  a  charming 
lot  we  are  that  offer  ourselves  to  this  favoured 
constituency.  Bersteiner,  who  gets  twenty 
thousand — isn't  it  ? — on  the  security  of  false 
wharf  warrants — how,  in  heaven's  name,  could 
he  do  that  ?  Tyrrell  fresh  from  divorcing  his 
wife.  I — well,  I  with  the  vine  leaves  unwithered 
in  my  hair  " 

Bennett  looked  at  him  with  impatience  and 
barely  concealed  dislike. 
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"  I  don't  know  about  the  vine  leaves  in  your 
hair/'  he  said.  "  Better  not  let  'em  show  too 
much.  There  isn't  such  a  lot  of  feeling  about 
Sir  Hugh's  divorce.  She  was  a  bad  lot,  and  he's 
brushed  most  of  the  mud  off  by  now.  But 
Bersteiner's  a  damned  good  riddance.  Nothing 
can  be  assumed,  of  course ;  but  a  charge  like  that 
is  good  enough.  He  can't  so  much  as  show  his 
face  with  a  thing  of  that  sort  hanging  over  him. 
He'll  simply  drop  out.  And  I've  taken  good 
care  the  electors  will  know  the  reason  why. 
There'll  be  a  strong  reaction." 

"  Well,  I  imagine  we  wanted  it,"  said  Par- 
geter.  "  Mrs.  Nutt,  I  shall  not  be  proud  to 
represent  this  bacon  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  shall  not  indeed." 

He  rose  as  Bennett  got  up  saying,  "  There's 
plenty  to  do,"  and,  with  an  effort  in  which  his 
table-napkin  seemed  to  play  a  part,  looked 
serious  and  impressed. 

"  Well — er — are  you  sure  they  won't  put  any- 
body else  up  ?    There's  always  Porter." 

Bennett  turned  a  shaggy  glance  on  him. 

"  Considering  that  to-morrow's  nomination 
day — I  hope  you've  made  a  note  of  that " — he 
added  satirically,  "  they'd  have  their  work  cut 
out  for  them." 

"  Then  exactly  what — explain  to  me,  Bennett 
—exactly  what  is  the  present  position  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  North  Brents." 

' '  Just  were  they  were  before  they  played  the 
Bersteiner  trick  on  us,  less  what  they've  spent ; 
and  they've  spent  a  lot." 
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"  Poor  fellows  !  99  said  Pargeter,  accompany- 
his  champion  to  the  door.  "  Poor  fellows ! 
And  thanks,  Bennett,  for  reminding  me  about 
to-morrow." 

"  Ass ! 99  said  Bennett  with  feeling  on  the 
steps,  when  he  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  "Ass!" 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

EVENTS  proved  Mr.  Bennett  exact  in  his 
prediction.  The  evening  papers  at  once 
announced  Bersteiner  released  on  bail;  but 
he  did  not  take  advantage  of  that  to  make 
any  personal  explanation  to  High  Pollard.  The 
result,  however,  of  his  communications  with  his 
Executive  Committee  was  the  announcement 
that  the  nomination  would  not  be  made  before 
the  proceedings  suddenly  taken  against  the 
candidate,  had  even  reached  the  ears  of  many 
of  High  Pollard's  rural  voters.  His  committee- 
rooms  were  closed  ;  his  agent  went  about  picking 
up  loose  ends  of  liability.  The  local  party  leaders 
agreed  that  it  would  after  all  have  been  better 
to  run  Porter,  who  had  got  in  once  and  failed 
three  times ;  they  had  had  experience  of  Porter. 
Humble  workers  explained  to  the  cottagers  that 
Bersteiner  was  in  "  trouble ;  "  and  it  was  agreed 
that  nobody  ever  knew  how  inconveniently 
trouble  might  come.  A  certain  amount  of  regret 
was  expressed  that  there  was  to  be  no  oppor- 
tunity of  voting  for  him  nevertheless ;  many  voters 
having  kind  hearts.  And  there  was  a  great  burst 
of  what  the  Herald  called  "  renewed  activity  99 
in  both  of  the  other  camps.  Drake,  by  a  master- 
stroke, promptly  covered  every  inch  of  the 
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Liberal  posters  with  his  own.  Bersteiner  was 
obliterated  in  a  night ;  and  Leland  Pargeter 
sprang  out  on  all  the  hoardings  as  his  natural 
successor. 

It  was  on  the  next  afternoon  that  Pamela, 
coming  out  of  a  friendly  shoeshop  in  the  High 
Street  with  fresh  badges  from  the  industrious 
fingers  of  Miss  Angela  Boys,  saw  Percy  Acourt 
emerge  upon  the  pavement  at  a  distance  of  a 
dozen  paces  from  her.  He  was  leaving  Sir  Hugh 
Tyrrell's  head-quarters ;  and  in  the  instant  before 
his  glance  fell  upon  her,  Pamela  could  see  that 
his  eye  ranged  about  him  with  an  eager  travelling 
look  of  search.  In  that  instant  her  heart 
fluttered  with  the  knowledge  that  he  looked  for 
her,  for  just  that  chance  encounter.  In  the  next, 
recognition  shot  across  the  space  that  divided 
them,  and  with  it  descended  upon  both  of  them 
the  impulse  to  avoid  a  meeting.  Pamela,  her 
feet  like  stone,  turned  toward  the  nearest  door, 
which  disconcerted  her  with  the  reek  and  blue 
posters  of  a  public-house.  Acourt,  too,  looked 
with  rigid  face  and  shoulders  toward  the  other 
end  of  the  street.  Then  Pamela  felt  herself 
approached,  heard  herself  addressed,  yielded 
her  hand  to  be  shaken  by  Captain  Acourt  as  by 
a  friendly  acquaintance.  They  took  at  once  the 
natural  emphatic  note  of  being  happy  to  meet ; 
the  common  convention — it  made  the  surface  of 
everything  simple  and  possible  for  the  moment. 

"  Which  way  are  you  going  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  May  I  join  you  ?  I  have  an  hour  before  my 
train," 
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"  I  am  going  home/'  said  Pamela.  She  had 
not  been,  quite  so  soon,  but  she  was  numb  with 
the  tumult  at  her  heart,  and  hardly  knew  what 
reply  to  make.  Only  one  thing  was  sure,  she 
could  not,  could  not  dismiss  him,  nor  could  she 
talk  with  him  there  in  the  staring  street.  She 
wanted  time  to  collect  herself,  and  shelter ; 
she  felt  for  an  instant  the  familiar,  ugly  need  of 
strategical  advantages.  Then  it  melted  and 
vanished,  he  seemed  himself  to  be  so  without 
strategy, 

"  Then — may  I  come  ?  "  he  asked  humbly, 
and  she  tried  to  put  a  lightness  into  her  "  But 
of  course," 

He  stepped  into  place  at  her  side,  and  held  out 
his  hand  for  the  parcel  she  carried,  but  she  shook 
her  head, 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  It's  campaign  literature. 
I  can't  let  you/' 

At  that  he  smiled,  rather  ruefully,  but  he 
could  not  have  told  her  more  plainly  that  he 
forgave,  acquiesced,  understood ;  and  she  let 
him  insist  upon  taking  the  bundle  from  her  hand. 

"  For  tuppence  I  would  distribute  it,"  he  said. 

They  walked  soberly  on,  exchanging  trivial 
sentences ;  but  their  spirits  drove  along  before 
them,  questioning,  entreating,  accusing,  faster 
than  the  world  moves. 

"  You  have  had  a  convulsion  here,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  a  stray  placard  that  still  invited 
votes  for  Bersteiner  with  a  clout  of  mud  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

"  Yes.    It  was  an  extraordinary  surprise. 
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Why  the  party  were  not  better  informed  one 
can't  guess." 

"  I  hear  the  fraud  was  mainly  engineered  by 
Bersteiner's  partner,  who  corrupted  a  wharf 
official.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
he  was  accessory.  Anyway,  it  finishes  him.  His 
withdrawal  should  make  all  the  difference  to 
your  father." 

"  We  hope  so.  The  Liberals  are  naturally 
sulky,  and  there  will  be  a  great  many  abstentions. 
Still,  we  hope  so." 

"  It  comes,  of  course,  a  little  late.  There 
would  have  been  a  better  chance  of  rallying 
them  a  fortnight  ago  even,  and  they  would  have 
been  still  too  demoralised  to  put  up  a  substitute. 
But,  even  as  it  is,  nothing  more  useful  could 
have  happened/' 

His  tone  was  sympathetic,  cordial,  Pamela 
felt  icy  defences  melting  in  her.  She  cast  about 
hurriedly  for  something  to  steady  her, 

"  You  have  come  down  to  speak  at  Sir  Hugh's 
mass  meeting  to-night  ?  " 

Acourt  glanced  at  her.  Had  he  not  just  told 
her  he  was  returning  to  town  in  an  hour  ? 

"  No.  Tyrrell  is  an  old  friend,  and  has  asked 
me  more  than  once,  but  " 

"  You  have  refused,"  she  dashed  in,  with  her 
old  longing  folly. 

w  I  have  refused." 

"  That  was  nice  of  you,"  she  said  shyly  ;  and 
for  once  he  let  her  take  all  the  sweetness  there  was 
in  knowing  that  it  was  because  of  the  complica- 
tion of  her,  and  of  Leland,  that  he  had  refused. 
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"  I  have  come  down  to  see  him,  and  reassure 
him  as  to  my  personal  attitude,  which  was,  of 
course,  easy  to  do,"  said  Acourt ;  and  a  little  imp 
in  the  heart  of  Pamela  lifted  its  head  and  laughed 
at  the  word  "  reassure,"  while  a  bigger  thing 
than  all  the  little  imps  throbbed  silently  and 
said,  f*  No,  that  was  a  pretext.  You  came 
because  you  could  no  longer  stay  away.  And 
I  am  glad — glad — glad  you  came." 

They  went  on  together  in  silence.  The  street 
drifted  past  them ;  many  steps  they  took 
without  speaking.  High  Pollard  voters,  in  the 
doors  of  their  shops,  looked  interestedly  at  the 
pair,  but  without  surprise.  Acourt  was  a 
stranger,  his  politics  unknown  to  them. 

"  How  will  they  go  ?  "  he  asked,  as  they  passed 
a  group  at  the  door  of  the  local  ironmonger's. 

Pamela  smiled,  6i  I  should  say  against  us, 
but  I  don't  believe  they  know  themselves,"  she 
said.  "  They're  Tory  at  heart,  and  the  Tyrrells 
have  lived  here  for  ever.  Hareham  Park  is  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  he  interrupted.  "  Your 
father  has  taken  a  very  dignified  line,"  he  added  ; 
and  the  words  appealed  to  her  sharp  sensitive- 
ness as  if  he  had  gently  touched  her. 

"  He  wanted  to — poor  papa.  But  he  has  not 
been  allowed."  She  looked  about  her.  "  That," 
she  nodded  at  a  locket  poster,  "  was  done  in  a 
night — without  his  knowing.  His  people  are 
intolerably  assuming.  They  take  advantage  of 
his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of 
a  campaign.  He  is  constantly  embarrassed  by 
them." 
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Acourt  looked  at  the  portraits,  lifted  his  eye- 
brows, and  for  a  moment  did  not  reply.  He 
seemed  to  consider  the  matter  on  her  behalf, 
and  to  put  it  aside. 

"  He  can't  do  better  than  leave  himself  in  his 
chairman's  hands/'  he  said  presently.  M  Bennett 
is  a  rough  fellow,  but  very  influential,  I  gather. 
I  read  your  father's  election  address.  It  was  an 
extremely  interesting  analysis  of  his  position." 

"  Yes,"  said  Pamela.  "  I'm  afraid  that's 
what  it  was,"  and  their  eyes  met  in  a  frank  smile 
of  understanding  of  Leland  Pargeter. 

The  shops  were  left  behind ;  they  dropped 
into  a  slower  pace.  The  common  looked  kind, 
dull  green,  with  snow  in  patches.  The  canal 
slipped  on  about  its  business,  the  Tyrrell  firs  on 
the  other  side  pricked  up  unheeding.  After  the 
narrow  street  it  was  almost  a  privacy ;  they  took 
breath  in  it,  and  gathered  themselves  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  each  other. 

"  Do  you  like  canvassing  ?  "  asked  Acourt. 
His  words,  to  himself  at  least,  carried  very  little 
significance.  Their  mutual  silence  was  the 
important  thing,  and  their  moving,  in  steps  that 
fell  together,  to  some  point  that  he  hoped  was 
distant. 

"  How  can  I  like  it  ?  "  she  said.  It  was  a 
concession  to  his  private  knowledge  of  her,  a 
generosity,  and  he  took  it  generously,  in  silence. 

"  I  hate  it,"  she  told  him.  "  Even  if  I  were 
— whole-hearted,  I  should  hate  it.  Do  you  see 
that  first  cottage  beyond  the  saw-mill,  the  one 
with  the  lean-to  behind  ?    The  lean-to  is  the 
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kitchen,  and  just  at  twelve  yesterday  I  was 
tactfully  knocking  at  the  kitchen  door.  I  had 
tried  the  front  door  in  vain ;  but  you  know  we 
are  never  discouraged.  And  it's  such  a  good 
time,  noon,  the  wives  getting  the  men's  dinners, 
and  the  men  at  home  eating  them.  The  woman 
opened  the  door — she  was  a  sloven,  poor  thing, 
and  there  were  five  dirty  touzled  children 
crowding  to  see  the  visitor,  the  littlest  hang- 
ing on  to  her  skirts,  and  something  on  the 
fire  that  was  boiling  over,  and  on  a  chair  looking 
charming,  Lady  Mary  Goode,  begging  for  a  blue 
vote  for  Sir  Hugh.  s  Very  well,  Mrs.  Banks,  I 
know  we  may  count  on  you/  she  said,  as  I 
squeezed  against  the  door  to  let  her  pass.  And 
as  she  went  a  collector  from  a  burial  society 
came  for  a  subscription,  and  the  next  to  the 
littlest  pinched  its  finger  in  the  door  and  screamed 
— and  screamed.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the 
poor  staring,  stupid  eyes  of  the  woman,  anxious 
not  to  be  uncivil.  I  left  her  telling  the  collector 
that  when  she  had  paid  the  rent  he  would  get 
his  money ;  but  she  made  no  pledges  to  me 
— I  couldn't  ask  her/' 

"  Still/'  said  Acourt,  "  you  go  to  those  people 
with  a  gospel  they  can  understand,  or  think 
they  can.  You  have  concrete,  immediate  bene- 
fits for  them — you  can  dazzle  them  with  the 
golden  eggs  " 

"  Ah,  don't,"  she  begged.  "  Do  you  suppose 
I  haven't  taken  all  the  cowardly  comfort  there 
was  in  that.  Nothing  can  make  it  anything  but 
an  outrage.    And  the  rebukes !    I  went  to  a 
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house  last  week  hunting  up  a  removal.  An 
elderly  woman  came  to  the  door  with  an  anxious, 
frozen  face,  '  Is  Mr.  Hall  in  ? 9  I  asked.  We 
are  so  polite  with  our  Misters.  She  looked  at 
me  as  if  there  was  just  a  chance  I  had  a  job  for 
him.  '  No,  miss,  he  ain't  in  at  present/  she  said. 
*  Can  you  tell  me  when  he  will  be  ?  9  '  Not 
exactly,  miss/  she  said.  'He's  been  out  since 
very  early  this  morning/  Then  she  noticed  the 
badge  under  my  fur,  '  Is  it  about  the  election, 
miss  ?  ■  4  Yes,  I  said.  '  We  have  every  con- 
fidence that  Mr.  Hall  will  vote  the  working- 
man's  colour ;  but  never  mind,  I'll  come  back 
in  the  afternoon/ 

" '  Well,  I  guess  you  needn't/  she  said. 
'  We've  got  death.  And  the  funeral's  in  the 
afternoon.'  And  she  shut  the  door.  We've  got 
death/9 

Acourt  looked  at  her  and  saw  that  her  lip  was 
trembling. 

"  I'm  very  sorry/'  he  said  gently.  "  Such 
experiences  cannot,  of  course,  be  foreseen." 

"  Oh,  be  sorry  for  them  !  How  long  will  they 
endure  it  ?  Must  we  have  a  revolution  to  teach 
us  to  respect  the  decencies  of  life  ?  " 

Acourt  smiled  gravely,  reflecting  that  she  had 
caught  a  touch  of  the  democratic  manner. 

"  Revolution  is  such  a  big  word  in  England," 
he  said.  "  Then  your  father  is  in  good  spirits  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  to  papa's  spirits — they  vary."  Pamela 
told  him  lightly ;  and  he  accepted  the  indication 
that  she  had  no  confidences  to  make  about  her 
father. 
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"  I  wish  him  all  good  fortune/'  Acourt  said, 
in  his  need  to  break  down  barriers.  A  little 
red  came  into  Pamela's  cheeks,  and  her  feet 
quickened  beside  him.  They  passed  together 
through  Mrs.  James's  gate. 

"  I  am  very  grand  here,"  said  Pamela.  "  I 
have  the  whole  of  the  first  floor." 

They  drew  chairs  to  either  side  of  the  fireplace 
in  the  little  parlour.  She  picked  up  the  tongs 
and  he  took  them  from  her,  and  mended  the 
fire,  and  looked  at  her  in  simple,  smiling  content 
with  what  they  had  snatched  from  the  day. 
They  talked  on ;  their  sentences  were  like  little 
boats  that  toss  above  the  tide. 

"  Blackport  is  always  faithful  and  true  ?  " 
she  asked  after  a  while,  as  she  might  have  asked 
six  months  before. 

For  an  instant  he  did  not  answer. 

"  Oh,  I  believe  so.  But  I  have  had  warnings. 
There  is  mischief  going  on,  you  know,  every- 
where.   England  is  honeycombed." 

"  Still,"  she  said,  startled,  "  you  are,  of  course, 
confident?  " 

"  Reasonably  so,"  he  told  her,  but  she  saw  a 
new  line  prick  itself  between  his  eyes. 

The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  pointed  a 
remorseless  finger.  Pamela  glanced  at  it  and 
said : 

"  You  will  miss  your  train." 

"  No,"  he  replied,  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  Another  five  minutes." 

And  for  another  five  minutes  they  sat,  silent 
and  beautiful  minutes,  stirring  with  the  freedom 
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of  their  passion,  which  seemed  at  last  to  tear 
itself  from  all  bonds  and  stand  confessed  between 
them.  The  few  words  they  exchanged  were  still 
about  the  election,  commonplace  enough,  until, 
just  before  he  went,  Pamela  struck  a  chord. 

"  I  am  glad  of  this  experience  for  one  thing/' 
she  said  softly.  "  It  has  taught  me  to  sus- 
pect selfishness  even  in  some  of  our  own  ideals, 
and — that  there  is  no  work  in  the  world  that 
should  tempt  us  before  the  lifting  up  of  our  own." 

"  No  work  in  the  world/'  he  repeated,  in 
deliberate  concession ;  and  it  was  as  if  they  had 
clasped  hands  upon  it,  comrades  again  above 
the  deeper  thing.  He  could  not  help  spoiling  it 
a  little  by  adding,  as  if  to  justify  himself. 

"Everybody  admits  that  we  have  left  the 
business  of  social  reform  far  too  much,  far  too 
much  to  the  other  side/'  but  even  that  had  a 
glamour  for  her,  and  made  his  agreement 
handsomer. 

Then  he  picked  up  his  hat,  and  said  his  usual 
brusque  good-bye. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  miss  your  train/'  she 
told  him  again,  and  his  reply  to  that  was,  "  Well, 
I  suppose  there  are  others."  He  did  miss  his 
train ;  but  the  hour  he  had  to  wait  for  the  next 
did  not  seem  to  him  ill-spent. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


MRS.  PARGETER  sat  alone  in  her  draw- 
ing-room, before  the  marble  nymphs 
and  cupids  that  came  crowding  to  opulent 
firesides  after  the  purer  period.  She  sat  there 
alone,  eminently  successful,  praised,  great.  An 
evening  paper  on  the  floor  had  been  telling 
her  again,  in  fine,  sincere  language  how  great 
she  was,  irrespective  of  any  party  creed  to 
which  she  might  be  momentarily  attracted. 
The  implication  was  that  before  the  vast  public 
benefits  that  dropped  from  her  hand,  the  State 
should  be  no  more  concerned  with  her  private 
whim  in  politics  than  with  the  fashion  of  her 
clothes  or  the  dressing  of  her  hair.  There  was 
no  sting  in  it  to  Mary — she  agreed.  The  world 
had  no  concern,  as  things  oddly  still  were, 
with  her  political  views.  That  did  not  prevent 
their  being  serious  to  herself.  It  was  because 
they  were  so  serious  to  herself,  and  because 
she  felt  compelled  to  take  a  line  in  defence  of 
them,  that  she  was  sitting  there  keeping  an 
appointment  that  promised  to  be  a  little  dilatory 
on  the  other  side. 

In  the  meantime  she  reflected  rather  sadly 
upon  how  little  such  a  position  as  hers,  even  such 
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an  attitude  as  hers,  did  to  make  life  simpler, 
easier,  more  attractive.  She  felt  herself  more 
than  a  mere  benevolence.  She  had  interests, 
ambitions.  She  wrote,  three  or  four  times  a  year, 
weighty  articles  upon  social  topics  for  the  more 
authoritative  magazines ;  she  kept  herself  in 
touch  with  the  crowding  subjects  of  the  day. 
It  was  her  greatest  happiness  to  believe  her 
house  a  centre  for  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  as 
well  as  for  the  directing  intelligences  in  that  world 
of  affairs  which  was  her  own  more  intimate  range. 
She  begged  the  world,  humbly  enough,  for  the 
inflow  of  its  spirit.  Yet  here  she  sat  so  poignantly 
alone. 

People  of  temperament  seemed  to  leave  it  on 
her  doorstep,  coming  in  to  sit  stiffly  upon  her 
expensive  furniture  bereft  of  all  but  their  clothes. 
She  made  them  very  welcome ;  she  bent  to  them 
with  all  her  appreciation  ;  she  bade  them  sing, 
and  they  were  dumb.  That  very  afternoon  she 
had  planned  an  inspired  little  gathering ;  and  the 
great  painter  entered,  and  the  brilliant  dramatic 
critic,  and  the  soul  of  the  Irish  Renaissance,  and 
that  subtle  psychologist  who  wrote  in  fiction, 
and  presently  the  magic  went  out  of  the  circle, 
and  there  sat  about  her  fireside  a  group  of  more 
or  less  withered  bodies  declining  or  accepting 
more  tea,  sharing  and  shifting  some  weight 
among  them,  extinguished  by  the  large,  soft, 
kind  blanket  that  seemed  to  cherish  their  spirits 
so  close  to  their  mouths.  She  herself  did  not  see 
them  as  withered  bodies,  did  not  philosophise 
about  them  at  all,  felt  only  grateful  to  them 
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for  having  come,  and  a  little  puzzled  by 
the  ring  that  floated  back  in  their  voices  as 
they  addressed  each  other  at  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  on  the  other  side  of  the  drawing- 
room  door,  when  they  went.  And  now  that 
they  were  gone  Mary  felt  more  than  ever 
alone. 

She  thought  she  wanted  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  but  I  think  affection  would  have  done  as 
well — artless,  illogical,  exacting — a  little  child's. 
She,  too,  had  so  much  of  that  to  give  to  some- 
thing that  pulled  at  her  skirts  ;  and  she  had  to 
distribute  it  through  committees.  She  did  not 
dare  to  look  where  love  lurked  in  the  shadows. 
Instead,  she  knew  that  at  least  one  Cabinet  had 
been  united  in  respect  for  her*  The  flame  in  the 
grate  leapt  up. 

"  Mr.  Norreys ! "  said  the  footman,  and 
turned  on  twenty  twinkling  lights. 

Norreys  made  his  way  to  her,  a  happy  thought 
in  his  face.  There  was  always  a  happy  thought 
in  Norreys'  face  ;  you  could  not  see  him  without 
it.  Sometimes,  nearly  always,  it  came  out  by 
his  lips ;  sometimes,  as  now,  it  retired  again 
into  his  circulation, 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Pargeter,  I  fear  you  have  indulged 
me  in  allowing  this  tiresome  hour/' 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  respond  at  all  to 
my  sudden  demand,"  she  told  him.  u  I  can 
imagine  what  next  Sunday's  Constitution  must 
be  taking  out  of  you." 

"  It  is  a  great  moment.  Have  we  roused 
England  ?     I  hope  it  and  doubt  it.  Pie- 
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thoric  old  England !  A  nation  ages,  Mrs. 
Pargeter." 

"  Are  we  to  be  accused  of  senility  on  Sunday  ?" 

u  This  Sunday  !  Never  in  the  world  !  This 
Sunday  you  are  to  be  generalled,  belauded, 
trumpeted  to  the  polls.  The  Sunday  after — I 
do  not  say.  We  may  all  be  in  an  express 
train  by  then,  dashing  on  in  charge  of  an 
intoxicated  engine-driver.  Dashing  on — any- 
where. If  so,  I  shall  wave  a  torch  out  of 
the  window — which  will  light  up  a  few  frightened 

faces  But  we  must  not  think  it.    We  intend 

to  win.  Our  intention  may  carry  us  through. 
Stranger  things  have  happened." 

They  sat  down,  and  talked  a  little  more  about 
the  country's  situation,  which  opened  out  invit- 
ingly ;  and  then  Mary  saw  the  dawn  of  a  look  in 
Norreys'  face,  a  look  with  which  the  human 
countenance  had  made  her  familiar,  a  look 
curious  about  the  point.  People  never  wan- 
dered, with  Mary,  willingly  from  the  point.  She 
brought  herself  to  it  at  once. 

"  You  know  what  is  happening  in  High 
Pollard  ?  "  she  asked. 

Norreys3  face  expressed  the  prompt  subjection 
of  his  mind  to  the  gravest  of  propositions.  It 
was  as  if  he  had  put  compulsory  service  upon 
his  ideas,  forbidding  them  for  the  moment  to 
range. 

"  I  know  generally/'  he  said.  "  The  Liberals 
deserve  their  contretemps — there  was  the  clearest 
understanding.  Though  from  our  point  of  view 
it's  unlucky.  Mr.  Pargeter's  chances,  of  course, 
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are  improved.  But  with  these  nondescript 
constituencies  it  is  most  unsafe — most  unsafe 
to  prophesy.  They  respond  to  no  single  heart- 
beats 

He  paused  in  pure  discomfort.  Nothing  else 
perhaps  would  make  Norreys  pause.  The 
Pargeter  situation,  however,  choked  him  to 
think  of,  and  to  discuss  it  with  one  of  the 
principals  taxed  even  Norreys"  power  of  dis- 
cussion. 

"  Then  you  think  the  chances  between  the 
two  remaining  candidates  fairly  even  ? 33 

"  I  do.  Remember,  I  go  only  on  the  political 
history  of  the  place,  which  seems,  if  you  will 
pardon  my  saying  so,  to  be  among  the  most 
contemptible  of  the  many  contemptible  records 
the  realm  has  to  show.  No  stability,  no  purpose, 
not  a  germ  of  political  perception.  The  loudest 
shout,  I  should  say,  the  last  hand  on  the  barrel 
organ  " 

"  Then/'  Mary  interrupted  him  firmly,  "  the 
thing  that  has  taken  place  there  becomes  all 
the  more  important — may  just  make  the  dif- 
ference/' 

"  Bersteiner's  collapse  33 

"  Not  Bersteiner's  collapse.  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that.  But  the  claim,  suddenly  made 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  my  influence  and 
support  33 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?  Have  you  not  given 
the]  High  J  Pollard  campaign  the  widest  sort  of 
berth,  and  have  you  not  permitted  your  alle- 
giance to  be  nailed  to  the  very  proud  mast  of 
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the  Unionist  party  ?  Unless — do  you  mean  that 
Tyrrell  has  been  making  improper  use  of 
it?" 

"  So  far  as  I  can  learn  Sir  Hugh  has  behaved 
with  extraordinary  delicacy  from  first  to  last/' 
Mary  told  him,  "  and  I  felt  assured  that  my 
husband  would  not  do  less.  But  apparently 
other  views  have  prevailed  with  him.  At  all 
events  I  understand  that  the  constituency  is 
now  papered  with  my  portrait,  inviting  votes 
for  him." 

"  You  amaze  me." 

"  That  is  not  all.  I  have  received  a  leaflet, 
preaching  his  political  doctrine  in  the  words 
of  an  outworn  opinion  of  mine — an  address 
delivered  years  ago.  And  my  absence  from  his 
platforms  is  being  explained  away  with  things 
like  this." 

She  handed  him  a  newspaper  cutting,  and  two 
others  fluttered  to  the  floor.   He  read  : 

"  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  participation  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leland  Pargeter  in  the  contest 
at  High  Pollard,  in  which  she  is  naturally  very 
keenly  interested,  has  been  impossible  owing  to 
a  threatening  of  heart  trouble,  which  naturally 
makes  the  excitements  of  a  political  campaign 
inadvisable." 

"  A  pure  invention !  "  exclaimed  Norreys. 

"  No.  I  don't  know  how  they  knew,  but  it  is 
half  true.  I  have  been  cautioned,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  be  careful.  My  father  died  like  that 
— as  an  old  man,  of  course,  but  for  years  he 
lived  under  sentence.    I  am  forbidden  excite- 
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ments  ;  I  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  much. 
But  my  husband,  I  am  sure,  was  unaware  of 
it;  and  in  any^case^it  was  far  from  being  the 
reason  " 

"  Of  course  not,"  murmured  Norreys,  without 
looking  at  her. 

"  I  wonder/'  he  continued  with  unconscious 
association  of  ideas,  "  that  Acourt  did  not 
mention  this.  I  saw  him  this  morning,  and  he 
told  me  he  had  been  at  High  Pollard  yesterday. 
It  was  he,  no  doubt,  who  brought  you  news  of 
it." 

Norreys  looked  up  in  surprise.  Mrs.  Pargeter's 
answer  was  so  long  in  coming.  When  it  did 
come,  what  she  said  was  irrelevant. 

"  Will  you  touch  the  bell  near  you — there, 
close  to  the  mantelpiece,  by  your  elbow  ?  " 

He  did  so,  and  a  maid  came  quickly  into  the 
room.  Mrs.  Pargeter  nodded  to  her  and  she 
went  as  quickly  out,  returning  with  a  wine- 
glass. 

u  Thank  you,  Lizzie !  *'  her  mistress  handed 
it  back  to  her.  "  Forgive  me,"  she  went  on  to 
Norreys.  "  I  have  to  be  so  careful.  It  is  quite 
tiresome.  We  were  speaking  of  Captain  Acourt. 
No,  I  heard  of  it  otherwise,  and  I  have  not 
seen  him  about  this.  It  is  not  quite  fair, 
is  it,  to  burden  any  one  friend  with  the 
whole  duty  of  advice  ?  But  you,  too,  have 
been  so  kind — I  thought  I  might  send  for 

you." 

"  I  am  honoured,"  said  Norreys. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  see,  Mr. 
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Norreys,  that  I  cannot  allow  this  to  happen  and 
make  no  sign." 

Norreys,  with  wider-open  eyes,  said  something 
unintelligible,  the  only  time  since  his  babyhood 
he  ever  had. 

"  They  have  counted,  you  see,  upon  my 
making  no  sign.  They  saw  how  painful  it 
would  be — they  thought  I  would  not  have  the 
courage  " 

Norreys  nodded  silently. 

"  I  don't  know  now  whether  I  am  not  a 
monster.  But  after  all  that  has  happened  to  me 
of  intellectual  conviction  I  cannot  be  the  means 
of  adding  to  an  influence  in  public  affairs  in 
which  I  do  not  believe — to  the  methods  of  which 
I  find  myself  growing  more  and  more  keenly 
opposed — can  I  ?  " 

"  Dear  lady/'  said  the  stricken  Norreys,  "  dear 
lady,  I  feel  that  any  word  I  could  utter  would 
only  add  to  your  embarrassments.  It  is  like 
attempting  to  advise  in  a  predicament — in  a 
predicament  dictated  by  the  devil." 

Mary  frowned,  ever  so  slightly.  She  did  not 
see  her  predicament  dictated  by  the  devil,  dis- 
tressing as  it  was  to  her.  She  saw  it  rather 
dictated  by  her  own  conscience.  Nor  had  she 
summoned  Norreys  altogether,  if  at  all,  to  ask 
his  advice,  but  to  carry  out,  unless  there  was 
some  unsuspected  difficulty,  her  decision. 

"  So  I  have  written  this/'  she  said,  and  handed 
him  a  typewritten  sheet.  It  was  addressed  : 
"  To  my  Friends,  the  Electors  of  High  Pollard," 
and  signed  "  Mary  Pargeter." 
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Norreys  read  it  with  an  expression  he  might 
suitably  have  taken  into  a  chamber  of  the 
dead.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  look 
more  concerned,  more  deeply  regretful  than  he 
did.  Norreys  was  the  most  human,  the  most 
ingenuous  soul  that  ever  found  its  irresistible 
business  in  politics.  Some  moments  passed 
while  he  read  to  the  end  ;  and  he  glanced  through 
it  again,  noting  a  point  here  and  there,  before  he 
spoke. 

"  Madam/'  he  then  addressed  her,  "  this  is 
very  clear." 

f  -  I  hope  it  is,"  she  replied  equably.  u  I  have 
tried  to  make  it  so." 

"  It  is,  as  well,  if  I  may  say  so,  very  able — 
very  forcible,"  Norreys  congratulated  her,  with 
a  crestfallen  and  lugubrious  face. 

' '  I  am  reassured  if  you  think  so.  What  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  is  whether  there  is  any  legal,  or 
technical,  or  other  objection  with  which  I  may 
not  be  acquainted,  to  putting  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  voters." 

"  There  is  no  legal — or  technical — objection 
certainly,"  said  Norreys. 

"  And  you  think  it  would  be  effective — as  a 
counterpoise  to  what  has  been  done  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  would  probably  be,  though 
rather  late,  extremely  effective,"  said  Norreys. 
"  Unless  " — his  eye  dilated — "  you  never  can 
tell — unless  it  went  against  you  by  rousing  the 
natural  man  in  them  to  some  form  of  insensate 
sympathy  with  the  under  dog." 

"The  under  dog,"  repeated  Mary.  "But 
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surely  it  is  not  taken  for  granted,  is  it,  that  Sir 
Hugh  is  top  dog  ?  M 
"  No,"  said  Norreys. 

"  Then,"  said  Mary,  "  I  should  be  grateful  if 
the  letter  could  be  printed  as  a  circular  at  once, 
and — how  can  it  best  be  distributed  ?  " 

"  By  post,  I  think.  It  must  reach  our  people 
there  in  bulk  to-morrow,  and  they  will  get  it  out 
locally.  I  will  telephone  the  agent  at  once  to  be 
prepared  with  help  in  addressing  the  envelopes." 

"  How  many  things  there  are  to  think  of," 
said  Mary. 

"  It  might  appear  simultaneously  in  the 
London  papers,"  the  party  journalist  suggested. 
"  Is  that  necessary  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Norreys  with  compunction. 
"  After  all,  there  is  no  need  to  kill  the  dead. 
They  will  hear  of  it  fast  enough." 

Privately  he  swore  that  no  word  of  this 
brother-man's  humiliation  should  darken  the 
pages  of  the  Constitution.  Why,  for  the  mere 
shadow  of  the  eternal  decencies,  could  not  the 
woman  abstain  ? 

"  You  have  consulted  no  one  at  all  about 
this,  Mrs.  Pargeter  ?  It  is  quite  your  own 
idea." 

"  No  one  at  all.   It  is  quite  my  own  idea." 

Norreys  glanced  again  at  the  sheet. 

"  I  think  that  might  be  a  little  more 
clearly  indicated,"  he  said.  "  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  third  paragraph.  Perhaps — would 
you  trust  me  to  alter  a  word  or  two  at  greater 
leisure  ?  " 
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Mary  hesitated.  M  I  would  rather,  I  think, 
do  it  myself/'  she  said.  "  Where,  exactly  ? 
Have  you  a  pencil  ? 99 

He  pointed  and  explained,  standing  with 
knitted  brows,  while  she,  reflecting  and  agreeing, 
altered  a  line  or  two.  Then  he  put  the  document 
in  his  breast-pocket. 

"  It  shall  be  entirely  as  you  wish,"  he  told  her. 
"  And  of  course  it  must  be  remembered  that  you 
have  had  the  gravest  provocation.  Had  the 
unlucky  wight  but  left  you  out  of  it !  But  your 
hand  has  been  forced." 

Mary  rose* 

"  The  measure  I  have  to  take  is  difficult  and 
distressing,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  sympathy, 
Mr.  Norreys,"  she  said,  with  a  clear  implication 
that  she  had  no  need  of  his  excuses.  "  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  sorry  that  my  hand  has  been 
forced.  I  begin  to  think  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
oppose  my  husband's  candidature  in  any  case. 
I  must  hope  that  he  will  not  be  returned.  After- 
wards I  will  do  my  best  to  make  him  see  the 
inevitableness  of  my  position.  I  think  he  will. 
He  is  very  fair-minded.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
comfort  him.  I  do  not  despair  even  of  bringing 
him  back  to  his  original  and  far  sounder  political 
beliefs." 

Norreys  took  her  hand  and  bcwed  over  it  in 
silence.  It  was  Norreys'  greatest  tribute ;  and 
it  showed  that  in  some  sense  Mrs.  Pargeter 
had  achieved  the  monumental.  Certainly  her 
words  helped  to  reconcile  him  to  what  he 
had  to  do  ;  already  his  acceptance  of  the  matter 
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had  grown  lighter.    To  concern  and  regret  had 
possibly  been  added  resignation,  in  a  party 
sense.  He  bowed  and  retired  ;  and  but  one  word 
escaped  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 
"  Afterwards  !  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

1ADY  FLORA  BELLAMY,  as  the  crisis 
A  approached  and  the  newspapers  that  came 
up  with  her  tea  in  the  morning  grew  more 
urgent  in  their  demand  for  "  workers — more 
workers/'  felt  that  she  could  no  longer  bear  the 
inactivity  to  which  she  seemed  condemned.  Her 
whole  soul,  as  she  said  many  times  a  day,  was 
abroad  and  absorbed  in  the  election,  while  her 
body  was  obliged  to  fret  within  the  four  walls  of 
her  drawing-room  in  Knightsbridge.  She  did 
what  she  could  ;  she  was  now  whole-hearted  for 
the  masses,  She  countermanded  the  Morning 
Post,  refused  all  but  the  most  desirable  Unionist 
invitations,  and  wore  the  Socialist  colours, 
which  were  not  becoming,  even  when  blended  by 
Paquin.  Leland  having  proved  obdurate  to  all 
entreaties  to  let  her  "  help/'  she  had  written 
more  than  once  to  Pamela,  affectionately  de- 
manding some  "  tiny  share  "  in  the  triumph 
they  were  all  looking  forward  to.  Could  not 
Pamela's  nice  Mrs.  James  find  a  hole  for  her  and 
a  corner  for  Christine  ?  Christine,  she  honestly 
believed,  might  do  splendid  work ;  she  was 
enragSe  for  the  cause,  and  spoke  English  better 
every  day. 

258 
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But  Pamela  had  been  equally  discouraging. 
Pamela  feared  that  it  was  too  late  for  fresh  effort 
of  any  sort.  They  must  now  abide  by  the  results 
of  the  past  three  months'  work,  and  devote 
themselves  to  seeing  that  none  of  them  escaped 
on  polling  day. 

"  As  if  it  were  ever  6  too  late  9 !  "  reflected 
Lady  Flora.  "  I  know  I  could  send  up  his 
majority."  And  she  saw  visions,  and  dreamed 
dreams,  and  the  dreams  were  all  mystery,  and 
magnanimity,  and  dramatic  success,  and  ended 
in  a  small,  thrilling  paragraph  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Lady  Flora  had  never  been  thwarted  in  all 
her  days  before,  nor  had  anyone  troubled  to  make 
her  understand  much  of  life  beyond  her  very 
agreeable  share  in  it.  Leland  she  had  not  seen 
since  he  put  her  into  her  motor  and  sent  her  back 
to  London  via  High  Pollard,  with  Pamela  con- 
spicuous beside  her.  There  had  been  a  note  or 
two,  a  dear  little  note  or  two,  to  say  that  of 
course  she  should  have  the  earliest  possible 
ticket  for  the  Ladies'  Gallery  if  he  were  in  a 
position  to  offer  it  to  her — that  absurd  "  if  " — 
and  if  she  would  be  good  and  patient  till  the 
contest  was  over  and  he  was  again  a  free  man 
instead  of  a  dog  on  a  chain.  She  had  that  and 
the  memory  of  his  kisses,  and  the  quite  new 
bond  that  his  kisses  had  made  between  them, 
to  keep  her  eyes  bright  and  her  mood  restive  as 
the  days  went  on. 

Gertrude  Ambrose,  too,  had  laughed  at  her, 
and  not  gently,  which  was  difficult  to  bear. 
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Flora  felt  that  she  was  beginning  to  find  Ger- 
trude Ambrose  out.  "You  care  nothing  at 
all  for  our  poor  and  depressed ;  it  is  only 
our  rich  and  important  that  interest  you," 
she  charged  this  lady,  as  if  she  were  a  person 
from  another  planet,  as  perhaps,  to  Lady  Flora, 
she  was.  Mrs.  Ambrose  was  quite  cynical 
about  it. 

"  My  dear,  the  same  to  you  and  more  also," 
she  said.  "  You  care  neither  for  the  poor  and 
depressed  nor  for  the  rich  and  important,  but 
only  for  Leland  Pargeter,  who  is  very  far  from 
being  the  marvel  you  think  him." 

"I  won't  discuss  the  people  with  you, 
Gertrude.  You're  too  heartless.  But  of  course 
I  love  Leland  devotedly.  I  would  follow  him 
— I  warn  you — to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

"  Don't !  "  said  Mrs.  Ambrose  in  a  tone  of 
satire. 

w  I  shan't  be  asked,"  said  Flora. 

"  Affairs  in  the  Pargeter  family,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Ambrose,  "  do  not  move.  Nobody  knows 
anything.  Developments  are  expected  after  the 
election,  but  there  are  people  who  persist  in 
declaring  that  Mary  Pargeter  does  not  consider 
moral  lapses  on  his  part  sufficient  ground  for  a 
divorce.  The  law  is  more  easily  satisfied  than 
the  lady.  Some  strain  of  Jewish  orthodoxy,  I 
suppose.  It's  now  thought  by  no  means  certain 
that  she  will  bring  the  suit,  whether  or  not  he  is 
returned." 

"  Even  for  Percy  Acourt  ?  " 

"  Acourt  is  furious,  I  hear,  at  the  talk.  He 
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would  be.  Wild  horses  won't  drag  him  to 
Arlington  Street." 

"  That's  rather  piggy,  isn't  it,  after  all  she  has 
done  for  the  party  ? 

"  Nobody  who  knows  him  doubts  that  he'll 
marry  her  in  the  end,  if  she  does  get  rid  of  Pargeter. 
But  it's  also  like  him  to  loathe  its  being  chattered 
about  beforehand.  And,  of  course,  like  every 
other  Tory  in  the  country,  he  has  very  little 
time  for  philandering  just  now." 

"  I  adore  to  hear  you  say  that !  But  I  thought 
the  Blackport  seat  was  built  on  a  rock  !  " 

"  Rocks  may  fly,"  said  Gertrude  mysteriously. 
She  also  read  the  Constitution — the  last  issues 
before  the  election — and  her  imagination,  always 
active,  had  been  stirred  by  its  trumpet-note  of 
warning.  She  left  Lady  Flora  more  excited  than 
ever  about  the  coming  victory  of  the  people, 
more  determined  than  ever  to  "  help." 

The  week  before,  Flora's  motor  had  come  home 
done  up  in  the  loveliest  imaginable  shade  of  red. 
So  she  must  have  meditated  her  plan  ;  it  was  not 
altogether  the  sudden  impulse  she  liked  to  think 
it.  The  motor  was  red,  and  George's  grey  livery 
had  extremely  clever  touches  of  yellow.  The 
turn-out  took  the  winter  Park,  Lady  Flora  noted 
with  content,  like  some  strayed  tropical  bird, 
and  left  no  doubt  about  the  political  leanings  of 
its  owner.  She  had  retained  the  arms  on  the 
door-panels,  so  as  not  quite  to  forget  who  and 
what  she  was ;  and  besides,  they  made  the 
motor  so  much  easier  to  identify,  presumably  in 
the  dark.  Otherwise  it  offered  the  purest  appeal 
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to  the  democratic  eye  that  it  was  possible  for 
Lady  Flora  to  conceive. 

On  Monday  she  took  her  great  resolve  and 
went  down  to  Beading  in  the  car.  Christine  went 
with  her,  guarding  at  least  one  costume  in  which 
Flora  was  a  flash,  a  flame,  something  that  might 
command  the  adoration  of  all  hearts  from  the 
top  of  a  barricade  or  a  tea-table  at  the  Pre 
Catalan.  It  finished  with  one  of  the  twisted 
turban  shapes  that  were  so  becoming  to  Lady 
Flora,  dull  purple,  with  a  touch  of  gold  and  a 
single  long  orange  feather  like  an  arrow.  And  it 
fitted  with  a  perfection  Christine  had  no  words 
for,  nor  have  I.  Lady  Flora  also  took  her 
dressing-case,  in  which  were  a  turquoise  necklace, 
quite  a  good  one,  a  bracelet  studded  with 
Ceylon  sapphires,  and  a  couple  of  sapphire  rings 
that  had  been  given  her  in  her  girlish  days. 
There  was  reason  in  this  selection  of  gems  in  the 
dressing-case.  She  herself  would  wear  a  simple 
collar  of  small  topazes,  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive, but  of  very  good  colour  and  well  cut. 

Lady  Flora,  Christine,  George,  and  the  car  put 
up  at  an  hotel  in  Reading  for  one  night,  where 
Lady  Flora  registered  as  Mrs.  Forrester  Bruce, 
combining  in  this  device  the  maiden  names  of 
her  two  grandmothers.  Concealment  gave  the 
adventure  an  elusive  charm,  a  touch  of  mystery  ; 
the  two  grandmothers  made  it  not  absolutely 
untrue,  and  added,  like  a  sauce,  the  piquancy  of 
possibly  being  found  out.  If  all  went  well 
Lady  Flora  had  every  intention  of  being  found 
out. 
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On  Monday  night,  therefore,  Lady  Flora  slept 
— not  very  well — at  Reading.  She  started  again 
on  Tuesday  morning ;  and  after  lunch  she  entered 
and  motored  straight  across  Leland  Pargeter's 
constituency  to  the  hamlet  of  Bingham,  the 
centre  of  a  paper-making  industry,  in  which  the 
Tyrrells  had  considerable  interest,  and  which 
Pargeter  had  described  to  her,  in  the  words  of 
Bennett,  as  a  nest  of  outlaws  and  rebels. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  an  influence  Lady  Flora  un- 
consciously put  herself  in  motion  in  a  very  timely 
manner.  Norreys  had  done  his  best  in  London, 
and  the  Conservative  Association  had  done  their 
best  in  High  Pollard ;  but  it  was  Tuesday  noon 
exactly  before  the  King's  postmen  were  deliver- 
ing to  the  voters  of  the  constituency  the  circular 
letter  to  her  friends  in  High  Pollard  by  which 
Mary  Pargeter  formally,  though  in  the  simplest 
terms,  repudiated  Socialistic  doctrine  in  politics, 
and  stated  her  position  in  the  current  cam- 
paign to  be  in  the  most  regretful,  but  the 
most  complete  antagonism  to  that  of  her 
husband. 

"  Much  as  I  should  like  to  do  so  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Pargeter/'  she  told  them 
simply,  "  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  you  ;  and 
I  must  beg  you  to  accept  this  direct  statement 
of  what  I  think  and  believe,  and  to  disregard 
any  others  that  may  have  been  pressed  upon 
your  consideration/5 

Mary  refrained  from  indicating  where  the 
votes  she  would  deprive  her  husband  of  should 
be  cast.    Her  letter  was  written  with  the 
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single  intention  of  neutralizing  the  use  that  had 
been  made  of  her  in  his  interests.  Nevertheless 
the  scandal  to  the  villas  was  great.  The  towns- 
people shook  their  heads  over  the  way  times 
were  changing ;  Miss  Agatha  Tyrrell,  Sir  Hugh's 
sister,  and  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Pargeter's, 
was  so  little  alive  to  her  brother's  advantage  as 
to  weep  over  her  copy  of  the  circular.  Sir  Hugh 
himself,  being  an  old-fashioned  person,  said, 
"  Confound  the  thing — I  shall  jolly  well  let  it 
alone ; 99  and  most  people  felt  relief  that  it  had 
happened  so  near  the  end  of  the  contest.  It  was 
too  late  to  be  more  than  a  piece  of  news,  enter- 
taining or  depressing,  as  you  might  take  it, 
except  possibly  among  the  very  class  upon  whom 
Pargeter's  chances  most  depended.  The  variable, 
mutable-to-the-last-moment  element,  outside  the 
discipline  of  the  unions,  what  importance  would 
they  attach  to  such  a  letter  ? 

Each  of  these  voters  got  it  with  his  dinner, 
and  it  could  hardly  fail  to  attract  attention, 
even  at  that  hour.  The  few  electors  who  could 
not  read  had  usually  wives  who  could.  It 
reached,  in  the  pauses  of  knife  and  fork,  a 
surprising  number  of  intelligences;  and  though 
certain  of  the  shrewd  ones  put  it  down  as  a  hoax, 
it  went  in  many  cases  back  to  work  in  an  inside 
pocket  with  the  men.  Whether  or  not  the 
Labour  vote  generally  would  be  influenced  by 
Mrs.  Pargeter's  opinion,  the  Labour  vote  could 
not  fail  to  be  interested  in  such  a  domestic 
difference  as  it  disclosed.  And  then  the  paper 
colony  at  Bingham  was  so  doubtful. 
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It  is  plain  that  Lady  Flora  and  Christine 
and  George,  pulling  up  in  the  red  motor  after 
many  inquiries  outside  the  mills  at  five  that 
afternoon,  had  arrived  exactly  at  the  right 
moment. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


f<~^TO\J  understand  perfectly,  George,  what 

JL  you  have  to  do,  when  this  is  over  ? 99 
asked  Lady  Flora  as  they  waited  in  the  tran- 
quillity that  preceded  the  closing  of  the  mills. 
"  First  you  take  me  to  the  station  at  High 
Pollard,  then  go  straight  to  Mr.  Pargeter's 
committee-room  there  and  ask  for  the  agent, 
whose  name  is  Mr.  Drake.  Tell  him  that  Lady 
Flora  Bellamy  has  sent  her  car  for  use  in  con- 
veying voters  to  the  polls  to-morrow.  He  will 
show  you  where  to  put  up.  And  when  to-morrow 
comes  you  are  to  put  yourself  under  his  orders. 
I  think  you  will  enjoy  it,  George.*" 

"  Yes,  my  lady.  I  dare  say,  my  lady  !  " 

Lady  Flora  looked  again  at  the  pages  of 
foolscap  covered  with  graceful,  pointed  hand- 
writing which  lay  in  her  lap,  and  at  the  little 
gold  netted  bag  in  her  hand,  with  the  glint  of 
jewels  inside,  that  had  been  so  expensive  three 
seasons  ago. 

"  Christine,"  she  said,  "  I'll  have  a  tiny  dose, 
I  think.   Is  my  hair  all  right  ?  99 

Christine  told  her  she  was  perfect,  found  the 
little  bottle  in  the  dressing-case,  and  a  little  pot 
as  well,  from  which  she  administered  just  a  touch 
of  fresh  courage  to  Lady  Flora's  cheeks.  A  dust 
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of  powder  wiped  out  all  remaining  traces  of  the 
journey  ;  Lady  Flora  might  have  stepped  out  of 
the  hands  of  her  face  specialist  in  Bond  Street. 

A  burst  of  shrill  voices  struck  on  the  air  from 
behind. 

"  Here  they  are/'  she  said,  and  rose ;  but  the 
first  comers,  girls  in  twos  and  threes,  passed, 
staring,  before  she  could  think  of  any  way  of 
addressing  them.  They  looked  interested  enough , 
but  she  had  not  thought  of  girl  operatives  and 
had  nothing  ready  to  say,  so  she  smiled  pleasantly 
and  waited.  The  girls  stopped  just  out  of  speak- 
ing range  for  further  observation,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  focus  on  George  and  express  itself 
in  laughter.  As  the  first  knot  of  men  and  boys 
appeared  Lady  Flora  leaned  toward  them 
engagingly. 

"  Comrades/'  she  said.  "  Comrades  " 

They  looked  at  her  and  at  one  another, 
hesitated,  exchanged  a  word  or  two  with  broad 
grins,  but  did  not  check  the  slouching  impetus 
that  was  taking  them  past  her. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you/'  she  called 
out  after  them,  and  one  turned  and  looked  back ; 
but  they  kept  on  their  way  with  a  dull  opposition 
to  having  anything  said  to  them  printed  on  their 
backs.  Flora  saw  the  whole  tide  likely  to  flow 
past  her,  and  to  the  next  group  she  sent  George. 

"  Tell  them  that  a  lady  wishes  to  speak  to 
them,"  she  said,  and  George  told  them  that. 
Their  male  sheepishness  as  they  came  up  was 
shared  by  George,  who  seemed  glad  to  resume 
his  seat  in  front,  and  his  hand  on  the  steering-bar. 
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"  Comrades/'  said  Lady  Flora,  u  come  closer. 
Let  me  shake  hands  with  you.  I  have  driven  all 
the  way  from  London  to-day  just  to  do  that — to 
shake  hands  with  you." 

She  held  out  her  hand  ;  they  could  but  take  it. 

u  Goodish  way,  miss/'  said  one  of  them  with 
the  intention  of  courtesy — a  young  fellow  with  an 
open  face. 

"  Not  too  far  when  your  heart  is  in  the  Cause/' 
said  Flora  trippingly,  "  and  I  hope  you  know — 
I  hope  you  realise  that  my  heart  is  in  the  Cause, 
the  great  cause  of  universal  brotherhood  and 
freedom,  and  r" 

"  Votes  for  wimmin ! 99  shrilled  a  half-grown 
boy,  with  his  coat  buttoned  under  his  chin  and  a 
cap  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  lurched  away 
laughing.  Two  or  three  more  at  this  joined  the 
group  ;  others  hovered,  and  the  boy  turned  and 
took  up  a  position  favourable  for  independent 
comment,  with  an  eye,  in  which  hostility 
gathered,  upon  George.  Several  older  men, 
seeing  so  attractive  a  motor-car,  with  so  attrac- 
tive a  lady  standing  in  it  swinging  a  gold  bag  in 
her  hand,  drew  up  automatically. 

**  I  think  I  see  in  every  one  of  your  honest 
faces  that  you,  too,  are  pledged  to  the  Cause/' 
Flora  went  on,  feeling  her  magnetism  to  the  very 
tip  of  the  orange  feather. 

"  Wot  price  the  Cause  ?  "  sang  out  the  boy 
again,  and  there  was  a  laugh. 

M  Vote  for  Polly  Pargeter,"  said  another  voice, 
in  parrot  falsetto,  at  the  edge  of  the  group. 
Christine,  sitting  with  her  sharp  black  eyes  fixed 
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on  the  back  of  George's  neck  saw  a  dull  red  flush 
take  possession  of  it. 

"  I  hope  you  will  vote  for  Mr.  Pargeter,"  Flora 
went  on  undaunted.  "  That's  what  I've  come 
to  ask  you  to  do." 

"  She  'opes  we  will  vote  for  Mister  Pargeter," 
came  the  imitative  voice  again.  "  That's  wot 
she's  come  to  arsh  us  to  do-oo." 

This  was  quite  an  unexpected  reception,  and 
Flora  grew  paler ;  the  rouge  spots  stood  out 
rouge  spots  for  all  the  art  of  Christine.  She  tried 
to  ignore  the  ribald  voice.  The  group  thickened 
about  her. 

"  I  suppose  I  can't  expect  you  all  to  be 
gentlemen,"  she  said  reprovingly,  and  the  voice 
said,  "Never  mind,  dear!"  The  boy  on  the 
edge  of  the  crowd  was  enjoying  himself  ex- 
tremely ;  but  the  men,  their  hands  thrust  in 
their  pockets,  still  listened  in  silence,  with 
interested  eyes  upon  the  gold  bag,  that 
wandered  curiously  over  Flora's  person  and 
questioned  one  another.  The  girls,  fascinated 
by  her  clothes  and  irresistibly  drawn  by  George, 
came  nearer,  with  a  giggling  mixture  of  impu- 
dence and  embarrassment,  playing  tricks  on  one 
another.  The  audience  had  increased  into  a 
collection  of  shabby  felt  hats  and  faces  not 
exactly  hostile,  but  rough,  uncertain,  and  uneasy. 
Flora  became  aware  of  it  as  a  corporate  thing 
growing  less  friendly.  The  men's  looks  became 
ambiguous ;  one  of  them  began  to  whistle.  They 
seemed  to  chaff  one  another  about  her  ;  she  had 
suddenly  a  sense  of  the  intolerable.  Christine, 
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sitting  up  very  straight,  wore  a  look  of  furious 
indignation.  Flora,  with  a  hand  that  shook, 
straightened  out  her  written  pages. 

"  I  want  to  convince  you,"  she  said,  "  that  we 
of  the  so-called  upper  classes,  some  of  us  at  all 
events,  have  your  welfare  very  close  to  our  hearts. 
We  are  advanced  Socialists — as  advanced  as  you 
are  yourselves — and  only  ask — only  ask  99 — she 
found  the  place  at  last — "  to  march  with  you 
as  comrades  in  the  great  struggle  for  the  rights 
of  man.  I  have  come  down  here  to-day  to  beg 
you  to  vote  for  Mr.  Leland  Pargeter,  because 
you  will  find  him  a  comrade  in  that  struggle. 
I  myself  have  always  found  him  a  good  com- 


A  man  in  the  front  turned  away,  muttering 
something  about  <f  brass  99 ;  but  in  the  main 
the  group  pressed  closer,  grew  more  intent.  A 
couple  of  arrivals  added  themselves  from  the 
direction  of  the  village.  One  of  them  wore  a  blue 
rosette. 

"  Where  does  "is  missis  come  in  ?  "  demanded 
this  one,  apparently  to  the  company  at  large, 
though  the  inquirer  avoided  every  eye  and 
concentrated  on  finding  his  pipe.  u  I've  'ad  a 
letter  from  'is  missus,  I  'ave,"  he  continued, 
"  same  as  most  of  the  chaps,  and  it  don't  make 
no  mention  of  you,  miss/' 

There  was  a  rough  guffaw,  and  somebody 
called  out,  "  No— not  likely." 

The  intention  was  so  plain  that  George  looked 
round  for  an  order,  but  Flora,  with  an  orange 
feather  that  trembled  a  little,  stuck  to  her  guns. 
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"  Mr.  Pargeter  is  an  old  friend  of  mine," 
she  went  on,  "  and  I  want  him  to  win  this 
election  because  99 

"  'E's  got  quite  a  lot  of  old  friends,  Polly 
Pargeter  has,"  announced  somebody,  and  the 
companion  to  the  blue  rosette  made  a  diversion 
by  striding  over  to  the  group  of  girls. 

"  "Ere  you,  Liz,"  he  said.  "  Get  yourself  'ome. 
Oet  yourself  'ome  now,  an'  not  a  word.  Yes,  it's 
just  because  I  say  so." 

The  girl  moved  off,  one  or  two  others  with  her. 
The  men  looked  rather  darkly  at  those  that 
remained.  A  scuffle  began  on  the  fringe  of  the 
group ;  an  unexpected  clod  of  earth  knocked 
George's  cap  over  his  eye. 

"  Because,"  ,  quavered  Flora,  reading  fast,  *'  I 
believe  in  him.  His  doctrines  are  my  doctrines. 
I  was  a  Conservative  once,  as  blue  as  anybody, 
but  I  am  a  Socialist  now,  an  advanced  Socialist ; 
and  I  am  going  to  prove  it  to  you," 

By  this  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  noise, 
but  she  could  still  be  heard,  and  when  she  said 
that,  the  wearer  of  the  blue  rosette  shouted : 
"  Give  the  lady  a  chance,  can't  ye  ?  "  and 
obtained  something  like  silence. 

Flora  took  her  chance,  and  held  up  her  gold 
bag.  No  one  eyed  it  with  keener  interest  than 
the  wearer  of  the  blue  rosette.  Flora  opened  it, 
and  drew  out  the  turquoise  necklace,  and  the 
sapphire  bracelet,  and  the  rings.  She  held  them 
up  with  a  graceful  gesture. 

"  Here  is  all  my  blue,"  she  said.  "  All  the  blue 
I  ever  had.   I  want  to  offer  it  to  the  Cause — to 
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your  Cause  and  my  Cause.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  worth  ;  but  you  are  very  welcome  to  it,  for 
I  shall  never  wear  any  more  blue." 

She  quite,  for  an  instant,  made  her  point, 
doubtful  as  she  stood  before  them.  With  her 
delicate  painted  face  and  the  jewels  dropping 
down  among  them  from  her  raised  hand  she  was 
really  rather  charming.  Somebody  asked,  "  Bag 
included  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Flora,  "  you  may  have  the 
bag.  And  in  return,  of  course  " — she  smiled — 
"  of  course,  I  hope  you  are  all  going  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Pargeter." 

At  that  the  chauffeur  George  turned  his  head. 

"  I'm  afraid  that's  not  legal,  my  lady,"  he  said, 
and  Christine,  quick  as  thought,  held  out  her 
hand  for  the  necklace. 

But  the  crowd  was  attending  very  closely,  and 
there  was  an  instant  uproar  of  voices. 

"  No,  you  don't !  "  "  Did  she  give  'em,  or 
didn't  she  ?  "  "  'Ere,  lady,  I'll  take  care  of 
'em !  " 

A  dozen  hands  were  thrust  out ;  George  found 
his  cap  again  jammed  over  his  eyes.  Christine 
shrank  back  murmuring  something  about  "  des 
lowps."  Flora  hesitated  ;  the  man  with  the 
blue  rosette  pushed  forward. 

"  'Ere's  one  honest  man's  vote,  lady,"  he  said, 
and  took  off  his  rosette,  and  handed  it  to  her. 
"  'Ere  you  are.  It's  all  I  can  do ;  and  if  you  give 
them  things  to  me,  I'll  take  'em  to  head-quarters 
and  see  they  get  taken  care  of." 

Instantly  the  crowd  seethed  round  her. 
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"  Aw — will  yer  !  M  a  dozen  voices  shouted,  and 
protesting  hands  clutched  at  Flora's  arm. 

"  He  don't  mean  fair,  lady ;  he's  the  wrong 
colour,  he  is  !  Don't  you  give  'im  nothing  ;  he's 
a  wrong  'un  !   He'll  bring  it  up  agen  you  !  " 

But  there  was  the  blue  rosette,  a  definite, 
tangible  gain  in  all  the  clamouring,  and  there  was 
Christine  "  Voyons,  madame,  c'est  insupport- 
able ! "  and  there  was  George  lifting  a  large 
mummied  cat  out  from  between  his  feet,  and 
starting  the  car  without  orders.  The  convert's 
companion  had  edged  up  to  him,  apparently 
to  give  support ;  across  the  fields  came  figures 
running.  The  only  thing  Flora  could  not  do  was 
to  take  her  bag  of  blue  home  with  her.  She 
dropped  it  quickly  into  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  had  bargained  for  it,  and  sank  back 
into  the  car,  while  the  crowd  surged  with 
angry  talk  round  its  possessor.  Apparently 
he  made  good,  and  quickly  enough  to  send  a 
scurry  of  shouts  after  the  motor.  Flora  could 
not  distinguish  what  they  said.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well.  George  could,  and  he  drove  for  the  first 
mile  or  two  with  noticeable  disregard  for  the 
regulations.  Christine  hunted  about  for  the 
little  bottle.  When  Flora  had  had  another  tiny 
dose,  and  had  put  her  hair  right,  and  when 
her  heart  ceased  to  pound  quite  so  dreadfully 
against  her  ribs,  she  said  : 

"  What  was  that  nonsense  you  were  talking 
about  its  not  being  legal,  George  ?    I  bribed 
nobody,  and  we  secured  one  vote  for  Mr.  Par- 
geter,  anyway." 
s 
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*  Fm  afraid  youVe  disqualified  him,  my  lady," 
said  George,  who  possibly  still  resented  the  cat. 

"  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ?  99 

"  They  were  a  rough  lot,  my  lady ;  and  I'm 
afraid  that  chap  in  blue  was  up  to  some  game. 
I  saw  him  take  the  car  number,  my  lady." 

"  Oh,  did  you,  George  ?  Well,  in  that  case, 
perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  let  it  go  to  the 
polls  to-morrow,"  said  Flora,  with  rapid  decision. 
"  You  had  better  drive  now  straight  back  to 
town." 

"  Very  well,  my  lady,"  said  George,  suppress- 
ing his  private  ultimatum  as  to  the  polls,  which 
was  that  if  the  car  must  perform  that  service 
somebody  else  would  have  to  be  found  to  drive  it. 
George  was  not  a  purist  in  morals,  but  there  were 
certain  misconstructions  at  which  he  drew  the 
line. 

Later  that  afternoon  the  candidate  himself, 
all  unaware  of  the  picturesque  effort  that  had 
been  made  on  his  behalf  at  Bingley,  got  up  from 
the  bed  in  which  an  attack  of  laryngitis  had 
kept  him  for  the  last  two  days  before  the 
election,  and  was  driven  practically  speechless 
from  grand  rally  to  grand  rally.  Bennett, 
accompanying,  made  the  most  of  his  invalid 
condition ;  all  his  supporters  made  the  most  of 
it.  He  presented  a  pathetic  figure ;  and  every- 
body realised  how  simply  he  might  have  stayed 
at  home  in  bed,  and  how  much  less  embarrassing, 
in  view  of  what  had  happened,  such  a  course 
would  have  been.  Pamela,  who  made  every- 
where a  brief  little  speech  for  him,  was  wildly 
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cheered.  Pargeter,  now,  was  "  in  trouble,"  in 
trouble  with  his  missis,  and  his  girl  stood  by 
him.  Pamela  held  her  head  high ;  and  voters  had 
not  to  be  told,  though  no  reference  was  made  to 
it,  that  both  she  and  her  father  took  the  circular 
with  spirit.  Bennett  declared,  as  he  took  Par- 
geter home,  that  it  was  likely  to  be  infinitely 
precious  to  them.  The  men  of  North  Brents  were 
not  going  to  encourage  doings  so  likely  to  put 
notions  into  the  heads  of  their  wives.  He  had 
heard  some  of  them  say  as  much. 


CHAPTEE  XXVII 


THE  following  day,  at  about  the  hour  of  the 
opening  of  the  polls  in  High  Pollard  and  the 
sixty-nine  other  constituencies,  including  forty- 
one  London  divisions,  which  would  make  known 
their  political  pleasure  before  nightfall,  Mrs. 
Pargeter's  maid  spread  a  certain  consternation 
in  the  house  by  coming  down  with  the  news  that 
her  mistress  was  staying  in  bed.  Mrs.  Pargeter 
never  stayed  in  bed.  She  was  often  lately  not 
very  well;  but  that  state  did  not  prevent  her 
descending,  in  one  of  those  charming  rest-gowns 
which  it  was  Elizabeth's  duty  to  cherish,  to  her 
morning-room  and  Miss  Woollen  for  the  dispatch 
of  business.  When  this  was  over  she  would 
consent  to  "  put  up  her  feet "  on  a  sofa,  and  to 
give  her  mind  to  a  novel  or  a  magazine ;  but 
that  she  should  wholly  let  go  her  grasp  upon 
the  day  was  almost  unheard  of.  Yet  there  she 
was,  docile  and  rather  tremulous,  among  her 
pillows,  explaining  to  Elizabeth  that  she  was 
just  very  tired,"  after  sleeping  the  night 
through,  just  too  tired  to  think  of  anything  but 
rest,  that  Miss  Woollen  was  to  send  certain 
telephone  messages  and  return  to  Maida  Vale, 
leaving  everything  over  until  to-morrow.  To 
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Miss  Woollen's  anxious  inquiries  Elizabeth  could 
only  say  that  her  mistress  there  in  bed  looked  more 
like  a  "  white  pansy  "  than  anything  else,  yet 
declined  to  see  Sir  Henry,  at  all  events  till  the 
next  day.  Mrs.  Pargeter  was  sure  that  all  she 
wanted  was  rest ;  she  might  get  up  toward 
evening,  but  not  if  Elizabeth  could  prevent 
it. 

Miss  Woollen  agreed  with  misgivings  to  do  as 
she  was  told;  and  all  that  Wednesday,  while 
blue  and  yellow  fought  it  out  in  the  polling 
division  of  High  Pollard  or  North  Brents,  Mary 
rested.  She  rested,  as  it  were,  straightfor- 
wardly, sleeping  as  much  as  she  could,  keeping 
her  mind  from  all  speculation  about  the  con- 
test, because  that,  when  one  rested,  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Her  imagination  would 
hardly  in  any  case  follow  her  letter  to  the 
voters,  partly  because  Mary's  imagination  did 
not  travel  well,  and  partly  because,  having 
written  and  sent  it,  she  had  discharged  it  like 
any  other  obligation ;  and  it  was  not  her  habit 
to  turn  such  things  over  afterwards.  She  had, 
I  think,  a  settled  conviction  that  Leland  would 
be  defeated  by  means  of  the  letter  ;  but  she  did 
not  glance  over  High  Pollard's  shoulder  reading 
it. 

Nor  was  any  picture  with  her  of  the  villages 
she  knew  so  well,  noisy,  agitated,  and  alive  with 
every  kind  of  progress  to  the  polls — the  motors 
and  waggonettes  decked  with  blue,  the  babies 
and  nurses  decked  with  blue,  the  toddling  wearer 
of  a  sandwich  board  which  entranced  all  be- 
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holders  with  its  "  Vote  for  Uncle  Hugh,"  also 
decked  with  blue,  or  the  more  occasional  turn- 
out and  more  frequent  plodding  group  that 
wore  the  rosette  of  flaming  yellow.  She  did  not 
see  the  last  burst  of  persuasion  in  all  colours 
that  sprang  out  in  the  night  on  every  convenient 
tree  and  wall  and  hoarding :  "  North  Brents 
for  Tyrrell  and  Old  England/5  "  High  Pollard 
Votes  for  a  Living  Wage/'  "High  Pollard  for 
Pargeter,"  or  the  sudden  and  sinister  question 
that  flew  up  and  down  the  constituency  in  black 
letters  on  a  narrow  band  of  white  :  "  What  Do 
We  Know  About  Pargeter  ?  "  The  decorated 
animals,  and  the  vans,  and  the  braying  horns, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  arrow  escaping  at  last 
from  the  bent  bow  and  the  taut  string,  were 
just  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from  Mary's 
pillow.  Of  her  husband  as  her  husband,  roused 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  anxious  as  years 
had  not  seen  him  anxious,  tense,  nervous,  and 
horribly  disturbed  at  last,  not  at  the  idea  of 
failure,  but  at  the  possibility  of  failing  with 
ridicule,  she  had  no  perception,  or  almost 
none.  Leland  was  to  her  as  much  less  than  her 
husband  as  duty  is  less  than  love.  Years  ago 
he  had  left  her  heart,  now  he  had  left  her  house  ; 
and  for  the  shadow  that  still  lay  across  these 
thresholds  she  had  just  the  careful  regard  and 
consideration  she  might  have  for  any  other 
guest. 

She  thought  more  about  the  Blackport  contest, 
frankly  speculating  and  hoping.  She  could 
do  that  without  a  pang  of  conscience.    And  she 
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dwelt  on  the  consideration  of  the  weather, 
which  was  mild,  with  a  west  wind  that 
touched  her  cheek  from  an  open  window 
and  made  it  paler.  She  was  glad  of  the 
moderate  weather  for  the  election;  she  re- 
membered Acourt's  saying  that  it  made  a  differ- 
ence of  three  figures  to  his  win. 

For  Blackport,  too,  polled  to-day.  She  had  not 
seen  Percy  Acourt  for  nearly  a  month,  not, 
indeed,  since  the  single  and  rather  formal 
visit  of  congratulation  he  had  paid  her  after 
Norreys'  announcement  in  the  Constitution. 
He  had  written ;  but  his  people  were  keeping 
him  very  much  at  home ;  he  told  her  he  was 
canvassing  the  docks  like  a  new-comer.  She 
saw  that  the  ex-Premier  had  been  speaking  at 
Blackport.  "  They  are  all  anxious/'  she  re- 
assured herself,  "  to  increase  their  majorities." 
Acourt 's  had  never  dropped  below  five  hundred, 
even  in  the  debacle  of  1906  ;  and  Blackport  had 
a  long,  clear  Tory  record. 

The  day  wore  on,  and  Mary  rested.  Towards 
five  o'clock  she  attempted  to  get  up  ;  but  a  little 
faintness  before  the  maid  had  answered  the  bell 
hinted  that  she  had  not  quite  rested  enough, 
and  Mrs.  Pargeter  asked  Elizabeth  for  tea 
instead. 

<e  Tell  Parkinson  to  serve  dinner  as  usual/'  she 
said.   "  I  will  be  down." 

By  that  time  the  newsboys  were  shouting 
extra  specials  in  the  street  with  unopposed 
returns ;  and  Mrs.  Pargeter  remembered  that 
she  had  not  made  the  arrangement  she  might 
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have  made,  to  have  the  day's  results  sent  over 
her  private  tape. 

"  That  was  stupid  of  me/'  she  reflected. 
Mary  never  hesitated  to  charge  herself  with 
stupidity.  She  sent  out  for  the  extra  specials, 
which  contained  nothing  that  she  did  not  already 
know,  except  some  details  about  the  illuminated 
announcement  of  the  returns  that  evening  in 
Trafalgar  Square.  The  early  winter  darkness 
closed  over  the  world  outside,  a  world  which 
made  fictitious  muffled  sounds  of  excitement, 
as  if  it  knew  things  that  could  not  yet  be  known. 
Mary  had  never  felt  so  aloof,  so  neglected,  so 
withdrawn.  There  was  an  impropriety  about  it 
which  began  presently  to  prevent  her  from 
resting  as  completely  as  she  ought. 

By  half-past  seven  she  was  dressed  and  down, 
feeling  again  as  well  as  usual.  After  dinner  she 
felt,  if  anything,  better  than  usual,  and  Eliza- 
beth, waiting  for  orders,  told  her,  with  admira- 
tion, that  her  colour  had  come  back.  In  reply, 
Mrs.  Pargeter  told  Elizabeth  to  ask  for  the 
electric  brougham,  and  to  put  on  her  own 
things. 

"  We  will  go  out,  Lizzie,"  she  said,  "  and  see 
what  we  can.  I  am  quite  rested,  and  should 
like  the  air.  See  that  you  are  warmly  wrapped 

Elizabeth  had  every  inclination  to  protest,  but 
lacked  the  courage.  And,  after  all,  it  would  be  an 
outing.  She  saw  that  her  mistress  at  all  events 
was  warmly  wrapped  up;  and  presently  they 
were  slipping  in  and  out  among  the  crowd  that 
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already  thronged  Piccadilly.  The  brougham 
wore  every  sign  of  importance  and  of  discretion ; 
policemen  were  friendly  to  it,  taxi-cabs  respect- 
ful. It  was  guided,  as  by  a  sort  of  conspiracy, 
from  one  point  of  vantage  to  another.  The 
crowd  surged  about  it ;  in  the  muddy  streets 
the  big  red  "  Generals 33  pushed  past  among  the 
hampering  people.  There  seemed  in  every 
direction  to  be  miles  of  moving  people ;  the 
lamplit  darkness  was  charged  with  their  ex- 
pectancy. They  gazed  up  at  certain  brightly 
lighted  window  spaces ;  or  moved  to  better 
sight  of  a  large  white  sheet,  which  also  promised 
information,  on  the  best  terms  with  each  other, 
on  the  best  terms  with  the  police,  waiting  for 
that  something  to  happen  which  was  no  doubt 
in  the  long  run  important,  but  was  certainly 
for  the  moment  entertaining.  The  brougham 
windows  were  down;  the  crowd  bestowed 
glances  freely  upon  the  beautiful  lady  inside 
with  her  maid,  the  humble,  generous,  admiring 
glances  of  the  London  crowd  which  takes  its 
entertainment  with  such  appreciation,  as  it 
comes. 

"  Isn't  it  exciting,  Lizzie  ?  "  said  she.  "  So 
many  different  types  of  people.  How  many 
there  are  in  the  world  to  be  sure  !  " — and  Lizzie 
made  a  suitable  response. 

A  sudden  roar  arose,  a  burst  of  cheering,  with 
a  refrain  of  boos  and  groans.  A  London  division 
had  announced  itself  from  the  bright  high 
window  as  again  Liberal.  The  chauffeur,  in- 
tensely interested,  gave  her  the  majority. 
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"  No  Change 99  flashed  out  the  beacon  window, 
and  again  the  people  roared ;  hats  went  up 
into  the  dark ;  men  shouted  the  bywords 
of  the  campaign ;  somebody  started  the  chorus 
of  a  song.  There  was  great  laughter ;  it 
was  not  clear  about  what.  Mary  looked  a 
little  disapprovingly  from  her  window  at  the 
crowd. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  very  serious/'  she  told 
Lizzie,  and  Lizzie,  who  would  have  given  her 
boots  to  get  out  and  join  it,  said :  "  No, 
ma'am." 

The  next  return  doubled  the  answering  en- 
thusiasm. "  Lib.  Gain 99  jumped  into  words 
in  the  high  darkness.  Again  the  chauffeur,  with 
barely  concealed  excitement,  communicated  the 
result. 

"  Let  down  the  top,  Robb,"  said  Mary.  "  I 
must  see  for  myself." 

"  Oh,  ma'am  ! 99  expostulated  Lizzie. 

"  No,  I  won't  take  cold.  And  I  don't  like  all 
this  cheering,  Robb.  Couldn't  we  find  a  place 
opposite  the  Pall  Mall  Gazettes  announce- 
ments %  99 

"  It  will  be  just  as  bad,  ma'am,  and  there's 
hardly  standing  room  over  there." 

"  Yes,  but  Oh,  very  well !   Perhaps  we 

are  as  well  as  we  are.  What  is  that  ?  Hamp- 
stead  !  Ah,  that's  better  !  Naturally  we  hold 
Hampstead."  But  the  crowd  was  not  mainly 
of  those  that  held  Hampstead,  and  Mary  heard 
the  reception  of  the  return  with  rather  a  regretful 
face. 
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"  Robb,"  she  said,  "  if  you  and  Filkins  would 
like  to  express  your  feelings  at  the  next  Con- 
servative victory,  do  so/' 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am/'  said  Robb.  His 
mistress  had  taken  his  politics  for  granted  ;  but, 
as  Gertrude  Ambrose  said,  the  country  was 
honeycombed,  and  the  process  had  extended  in 
some  cases  even  under  the  areas  of  Arlington 
Street. 

The  crowd,  wearying  of  the  pauses,  amused 
itself  by  making  demands,  shouting  challenges, 
letting  off  witticisms.  Political  portraits  thrown 
on  the  screens  kept  the  people  good-humoured 
and  critical.  They  cheered  Calthorpe  with  a 
certain  deference.  Ashley  Venn  excited  them 
to  applause  and  laughter ;  they  roused  them- 
selves heartily  for  the  King.  Nobody  went 
home  because  it  grew  later  and  colder.  The  feet 
of  the  crowd  seemed  shufflingly  glued  to  the 
pavements  and  their  eyes  to  the  blank  bright 
squares  above  their  heads,  fascinated  with  the 
silhouettes  of  the  moving  figures  handling  the 
returns.  As  a  Liberal  crowd,  moreover,  it  began 
to  be  amply  rewarded,  and  three  State  Labour 
gains  had  produced  great  demonstration  from 
persons  who  looked  as  if  their  hands  had  never 
been  anywhere  but  in  their  pockets.  By  eleven 
o'clock  the  run  of  Liberal  success  had  set  in 
steadily ;  and  Mrs.  Pargeter,  with  her  yawning 
maid  beside  her,  showed  as  little  inclination  to 
leave  Trafalgar  Square  as  any  of  those  who 
assisted.  Two  anxieties  had  sprung  desperately 
at  her ;  and  the  result  of  her  husband's  candi- 
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dature  was  not  the  keenest.  That  came  first ; 
it  was  just  midnight. 

High  Pollard 

Tyrrell  (U.)  5,641 

Pargeter  (Lab.)      ..       ..  5,633 

No  Change. 

Mary  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  brougham  as 
still  and  as  stiff  as  any  of  her  excellently  trained 
servants,  while  people  round  her  made  their  not 
very  pronounced  comment  upon  the  judgment 
of  this  constituency.  Farther  off  she  heard  a 
cheer ;  it  was  the  first  Unionist  return  in  ten. 
Somebody  in  the  crowd,  before  the  shouts  quite 
died  away,  exclaimed  in  a  high  falsetto  M  Poor 
Polly  Pargeter !  " — and  Mary,  taking  in  the 
meaning  of  the  cry,  frowned  and  flushed.  She 
reflected  afterwards  that  it  must  have  been 
somebody  from  home. 

"  It  was  very  near,  was  it  not,  Elizabeth  ? " 
she  said;  and  Elizabeth  agreed  regretfully. 
There  was  no  servant  in  Mrs.  Pargeter '&  house 
that  did  not  hope  her  husband  would  be  re- 
turned, quite  independently  of  his  politics. 

Robb  cocked  his  depressed  ear  for  the  order 
to  return,  but  Mary  still  sat  watching  the 
news  from  aloft.  She  had  another  twenty 
minutes  to  wait.  Then  came  "  Blackport," 
and  she  learned  amid  the  crowd  s  odious  applause 
that  Percy  Acourt  had  been  rejected  by  his 
old  constituency  by  two  hundred  and  eleven 
votes. 
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The  night  had  nothing  more  to  say  to 
her,  but  she  waited  for  two  more  returns,  for 
decency's  sake,  from  which  she  derived  no 
information  whatever.  Then  she  told  Robb  to 
go  home. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 


ELIZABETH  confessed  downstairs  that  Mrs. 
Pargeter  at  the  breakfast-table  next  morn- 
ing was  "  the  last  thing  "  she  expected  to  see. 
The  "  results  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  household 
constituted  a  calamity,  in  any  case  an  event  of 
great  gravity,  and  were  bound  to  produce  a 
sleepless  night,  if  nothing  worse  followed  sitting 
in  Trafalgar  Square  until  all  hours  waiting  for 
them.  But  Mary  came  down,  apparently  all  the 
better  for  her  adventure  ;  Elizabeth  it  was  who 
had  taken  cold.  Things  were  to  go  on  as  usual ; 
she  would  even  later  have  Miss  Woollen,  and 
receive  later  still  a  senior  official  of  the  house  of 
Lossell.  It  was  snowing  hard  after  the  thaw; 
and  a  telegram  went  to  Miss  Woollen  postponing 
her  till  eleven — the  snow  supplied  a  reason  for 
that. 

There  was  another  reason.  Mary  had  letters 
to  write,  for  which  she  knew  she  would  dislike 
even  Miss  Woollen's  small  dry  cough  and  small 
dry  presence  in  the  room.  She  sat  down  to  her 
letters  very  thoughtfully.  There  was  a  gay 
little  fire ;  the  morning  papers  were  heaped 
beside  her  ;  her  desk  was  fragrant  with  flowers 
from  the  Hareham  conservatories.  Mary  loved 
flowers,  admired  even  their  botanical  disguises ; 
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her  gardeners  did  great  things  at  exhibitions, 
and  splendid  blooms  with  cards  on  them  climbed 
to  every  foothold  in  Arlington  Street.  She 
usually  went  about  the  room  touching  them 
lovingly,  taking  happiness  from  the  beautiful 
friendship  of  their  faces,  before  she  began  her  day. 
But  this  morning  she  sat  down  at  once  to  her 
desk.  Grave  matters  possessed  her  mind,  which 
was  occupied,  scrupulously  first  occupied,  with 
the  thought  of  her  husband. 

She  glanced  at  the  spot  on  the  hearthrug  from 
which  Leland  had  told  her  of  his  political  inten- 
tions, just  in  front  of  the  Sevres  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece.  It  was  empty  now.  Would  he 
ever  stand  on  the  hearthrug  in  this  private  room 
of  hers  again  ?  It  was  what  she  must  make 
possible — make  even  inviting.  She  took  up  her 
pen. 

"  My  dear  Leland, 

"  Now  that  everything  that  divides  us 
politically  is  over,  at  all  events  for  the  present, 
I  cannot  forbear  " — she  paused  and  looked  for 
a  long  minute  at  the  fire — "  to  tell  you,"  her 
pen  went  on,  "  how  truly  sorry  I  am  that  cir- 
cumstances forced  me  to  take  the  step  of  overt 
opposition  to  you  that  I  did  feel  compelled  to 
take.  We  have  both,  I  firmly  believe,  acted 
according  to  our  consciences  in  what  has  passed. 
We  have  therefore  neither  explanations  nor 
apologies  to  offer  to  one  another.  There  is, 
however,  the  future  to  consider/5 
Mary  paused  again,  but  not  for  long.  She 
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now  dipped  her  pen  into  benevolence  as  she 
understood  it ;  and  it  was  a  ready  fount. 

"  About  the  future  I  want  to  make  my  desire 
and  my  hope  plain  to  you.  I  beg  that  you  will 
return  to  your  old  life  here,  with  perhaps  some 
such  interval  of  travel  abroad  as  may  serve  to 
make  the  world  forget  our  difference  of  opinion 
— and  for  my  part  I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to 
do  all  that  lies  in  my  power  to  recompense  and 
console  you  for  this  disappointment," 

She  pondered  another  sentence  or  two,  but  it 
would  not  come  sincerely,  so  she  added  nothing 
to  that  but :  "I  am,  as  ever, — Your  affectionate 
wife,  "  Mary  Pargeter." 

She  addressed  the  letter  to  her  husband  at 
Worsham,  and  took  another  sheet,  which  she 
covered  slowly,  but  without  hesitation,  as  if  the 
phrases  lay  prepared  and  ready  in  her  mind. 

"  Dear  Percy, 

(( I  cannot  tell  you  the  great  shock  this 
is  to  what  has  become  my  deepest  interest  in 
life,  the  adoption  by  the  nation  of  the  political 
creed  in  which  you  have  taught  me  to  believe. 
Of  the  reverse  to  you  personally  I  will  say  nothing 
— you  will  know  how  I  feel  about  that.  I  am 
cheered  to  think  that  at  worst  it  can  be  but  a 
temporary  check  ;  and  to  you  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
obscured  in  the  darkness  of  this  morning's  out- 
look for  England — ominous  indeed  I  fear,  unless 
things  change  almost  incredibly  in  the  North. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  your 
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plans  as  soon  as  you  have  formed  them.  I  shall 
be  in  town  until  Saturday.  With  profound 
regret. — Yours  sincerely,  "  Mary." 

A  footman  came  in  with  a  telegram.  It  was 
from  Miss  Woollen,  announcing  an  attack  of 
bronchitis.  Miss  Woollen  would  be  unable  to 
come  at  all  that  day.  Mary  reflected  that  she 
was  not  altogether  sorry,  in  view  of  all  there 
was  to  think  about.  Especially  as  now  that  the 
letters  were  finished,  she  felt  unaccountably  not 
quite  so  well  as  she  had  before. 

"  And  Lady  Flora  Bellamy  is  in  the  drawing- 
room,  ma'am/'  said  the  servant.  "  Her  lady- 
ship told  me  to  say  that  she  wished  to  see  you 
very  particularly,  ma'am." 

Mary  hesitated.  What  could  Flora  possibly 
want  ?  Virtue  went  out  of  her  always  into  Flora. 
She  had  no  knowledge  of  that,  but  she  did  know 
that  she  sometimes  found  her  little  friend 
fatiguing.  She  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
she  had  rested  enough.  But  the  flying  flakes 
outside  the  window  decided  her.  She  could  not 
deny  herself. 

"  Bring  Lady  Flora  in  here,"  she  said. 

"  Very  good,  ma'am." 

And  Flora,  to  whom  the  morning's  news  had 
brought  a  momentous,  long-contemplated  resolu- 
tion, followed  the  footman  with  every  nerve 
taut.  She  followed  him  with  a  step  not  quite 
assured.  In  spite  of  her  claims  upon  her  dis- 
tinguished friend,  claims  which  Mary  had  always 
honoured,  she  had  never  been  summoned  to 
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this  private  room  before.  She  wondered,  as  she 
went,  whether  it  was  going  to  make  more  diffi- 
cult or  easier  what  she  had  come  to  say.  It  was 
a  tremendous  thing,  what  she  had  come  to  say ; 
it  would  leave  her  either  a  heroine  or  a  worm ; 
she  was  not  certain  which. 

"  Ah,  Flora  !    What  weather,  dear  ! 99 

Mary  bent  a  cheek  to  be  caressed,  but  Flora 
held  herself  stiffly  away  from  their  clasped  hands. 

"  No,"  she  said,  ff  I  must  not  kiss  you." 

"  And  why  not  ?  99  demanded  Mary,  with 
gentle  amusement.    "  Have  you  got  a  cold  ? 99 

"  No,  I  haven't  got  a  cold,  but  99 

Lady  Flora  opened  her  eyes  very  wide  and 
tragically,  and  closed  her  lips  as  if  nothing  more 
should  ever  escape  them.  She  looked  as  if 
fascinated  at  Mary,  still  clinging  to  her  hand. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Mary,  "  Dear  child,  you 
look  quite  white.   What  is  it  ? 99 

She  touched  a  bell  as  she  spoke. 

"  Please — please  don't  send  for  anything.  I 
am  not  ill." 

"  Is  it  bad  news  then,  dear  ?  You  have  had  a 
shock  ?  You  are  distressed  about  something. 
Tell  me.  Some  port,  please,"  she  said  to  the 
servant  in  the  door,  "  and  some  biscuits, 
Thomas." 

Mary's  mind,  in  succour,  flew  as  naturally  to 
port  and  biscuits  as  a  bird  to  a  branch. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't,"  said  Flora  weakly, 
with  a  sudden  trembling  of  the  lip. 

"  Take  off  your  furs,  dear  child,  and  lie  back 
in  your  chair.    We  shall  have  ever  so  cosy  a 
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talk ;  poor  Miss  Woollen  is  laid  up  with  bron- 
chitis.  What  a  lovely  stole  that  is  !  " 

Flora  unfastened  the  lovely  stole,  and  struggled 
with  some  success  for  self-control.  But  she  sat 
up  very  straight  with  an  eye  on  the  door  for 
the  reappearance  of  Thomas.  There  must  be  a 
sealed  privacy  for  what  she  had  to  say.  Mrs. 
Pargeter  perceived  this,  and  went  on  talking 
about  her  visitor's  ermines.  Thomas  returned, 
bearing  his  tray,  and  at  a  nod  from  Mrs.  Par- 
geter, left  it  with  them,  closing  a  careful  door. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  unhappy,  dear," 
said  Mary,  pouring  out  a  glass  of  wine.  "  Life 
isn't  easy  for  any  of  us,  but  sometimes  we  can 
help  one  another.  Tell  me  about  it." 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  would  help." 

"  Tell  me  how  I  can." 

"  You  will  hate  me  when  I  tell  you." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  so  !  "  Mary  smiled. 

"  Yes,  you  will — you  will.  Oh,  this  dreadful 
election — how  thankful  I  am  that  it  is  over, 
even  if  we  have  been  defeated." 

"  It  isn't  over,"  said  Mary.  "  It  isn't  even 
half  over.  And  who  are  e  we  '  ?  I  thought  you 
had  gone  to  the  Radicals,  Flora.  Have  you 
come  back  again  ?  " 

Mary  spoke  lightly  and  pleasantly,  but  her 
mind  was  busy  with  queries.  Could  Lady  Flora 
— imaginably — want  her  to  modify  anything, 
now  or  against  any  contingency  of  Leland's  stand- 
ing again?  And,  if  so,  whose  messenger  was 
she  ?  Had  Leland  sent  her  ?  Mary  had  long 
known  about  their  friendship,  had  often  heard 
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Flora's  lamentations  on  the  score  of  her  divided 
affections.  She  waited  quietly  for  a  reply. 
"  By  c  we  9  I  mean  Mr.  Pargeter  and  L" 
It  was  a  little  startling.  Mary  lifted  her  eyes 
slowly  from  the  fire  and  let  them  rest  on  Lady 
Flora.  Then  they  travelled  consideringly  to 
the  table. 

"  Were  you  then,  indeed,  so  identified  with 
his  campaign  ?  "  she  said  softly.  The  words 
fell,  in  spite  of  her,  like  drops  from  an  icicle. 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  could  have  helped  !  I  know  I 
could.  The  very  last  day  I  went  down  in  my  car 
and  did  some  speaking,  and  I  know  I  captured 
at  least  a  dozen  votes,  though  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  and  probably  never  will  unless  I  tell 
him  myself." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  you  tell  him  yourself  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  reason.  I  will — some  day.  I 
did  my  best  for  him  and  for  the  Cause.  I 
emptied  my  jewel-box — but  that  doesn't  matter. 
And  you  defeated  him.  Did  you  sleep  well  last 
night,  Mrs.  Pargeter  ?  99 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  you  ! 99 

"  I  wonder  how  he  slept  ?  How  I  longed  to 
console  him ! 99 

Mary  just  lifted  her  eyes. 

"  Be  a  little  careful  what  you  say,  dear." 

Flora  felt  that  she  was  not  coming  to  the  point. 
The  point  seemed  far  away,  floating  in  circles, 
baffling  to  penetrate.  She  picked  up  the 
end  of  her  expensive  scarf  and  took  courage 
from  it. 

"  I  suppose  you  admit  that  you  have  ruined 
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his  political  career  ?  Oh,  how  I  hate  to  say  these 
things  to  you  ! 99 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
discuss  the  matter,  Flora." 

"  Oh,  please,  discuss  it !  Otherwise  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I  have  come  to 
tell  you." 

Mary  was  silent,  weighing  the  importance  of 
anything  Flora  might  have  come  to  tell  her. 
Then  she  said  : 

"  You  may  tell  me  anything  that  concerns 
yourself,  quite  freely,  dear,  but  I  do  not  look  to 
you  for  information  about  my  husband." 

She  spoke  with  difficult  kindness. 

"  You  have  defeated  him — you  have  defeated 
him  ! 99  cried  Flora,  springing  up.  "  And  now 
you  must  divorce  him." 

Mary  looked  for  an  instant  simply  amazed  and 
astonished.  The  suggestion,  as  we  know,  was 
not  new  to  her,  but  that  it  should  come  from 
the  lips  of  Flora  Bellamy  

"  Why  ?  "  she  said  involuntarily. 

"  Because  you  have  ruined  his  life,"  said  Flora, 
in  a  high  note  of  tragedy.  "  And  there  are  other 
reasons,"  she  suddenly  faltered,  looking  down. 

The  gravity  in  Mary's  face  deepened,  rubbing 
out  the  surprise.  She  began  to  understand. 
People  were  talking ;  Flora  had  heard,  and  this 
was  an  appeal.  A  very  foolish  and  inexcusable 
appeal,  but  not — this  seemed  odd  to  her  after- 
ward— the  intolerable  liberty  it  would  have  been 
a  month  ago.  An  idea  occurred  to  her.  Yes, 
of  course  it  was  that. 
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"  You  came  to  say  this  on  my  husband's 
behalf,  did  you  not,  Flora  ?  "  she  asked  calmly. 
ft  That  was  a  difficult  thing,  and  a  courageous 
thing  for  you  to  do.  But  not  at  all  a  proper 
thing.  And  if  we  are  to  see  each  other  any 
more,  we  must  try  to  forget  that  you  have 
done  it." 

Flora  kept  her  humble  eyelids  on  the  floor. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  it  on  my  own  behalf/' 
she  replied  distinctly,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  have 
told  you  there  are  other  reasons.  I — your  little 
friend  Flora — I  am  one  of  the  reasons." 

She  lifted  her  gaze  at  that  and  let  it  rest,  full 
and  limpid,  upon  Mrs.  Pargeter's. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  call  me  6  my  child," 
she  went  on.  "  We  are  women  together.  And 
you  know  what  I  mean." 

For  an  instant  the  colour  drained  out  of 
Mary's  face. 

"  You ! "  she  said  simply,  for  an  instant 
appalled.  Then  a  veil  slipped  over  her  face, 
which  looked  older,  sterner,  behind  the  sudden 
observation  of  its  expression.  As  she  looked  at 
Flora  everything  faded  from  it  but  observation, 
from  a  point  of  view  withdrawn  and  remote, 
observation  very  hostile  to  this  thing  that  she 
had  heard. 

Flora  sank  quickly — too  quickly — down  upon 
the  floor,  and  clasped  Mary's  feet. 

"  Ah,  don't  judge  me  !  "  she  cried.  "  And 
don't — don't  look  at  me  like  that.  Can't  you 
think  I  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ? 
Don't  you  know  his  perfectly  irresistible  charm  ! 
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What  could  I  do  against  it,  poor  little  me !  I 
tell  you  I  love  him  " 

Flora  was  no  longer  agitated.  She  spoke 
fluently ;  her  eyes  were  bright  and  dry,  and 
behind  them  something,  intensely  alert,  watched 
Mrs.  Pargeter's  face. 

Mary  gently  detached  herself,  walked  over  to 
the  window,  and  stood  there  looking  out  at  the 
falling  snow.  Thus  turning  her  back,  she  gave 
Lady  Flora  an  opportunity  of  getting  up,  which 
she  took.  When  Mary  turned  she  was  sitting  in 
her  chair  again,  clasping  her  knees  and  staring 
enigmatically  at  the  fire. 

s  I  find  what  you  tell  me  difficult  to  believe, 
Flora." 

"  Do  you  want  the  time  and  the  place  ? 39 
asked  Flora,  with  wonderful  bitterness,  and  as 
Mary  did  not  answer,  she  went  on : 

"  One  night  after  the  theatre — I  can  tell  you 
the  very  play  :  "  Her  Husband's  Decree/  that 
terrible  thing  of  Chester  Cummins's — he  begged 
me  to  let  him  come  in,  and  why  did  I  ?  Why 
did  I?  But  he  looked  so  worn  and  unhappy, 
and  you  had  been  unkind  to  him — oh,  yes,  des- 
perately— about  High  Pollard ;  and  I  did.  That 

was  the  beginning,  and  since  Oh,  don't 

ask  me  !   Don't  ask  me  !  " 

Flora  covered  her  face  with  her  delicately 
gloved  hands,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  with  a 
movement  not  at  all  unlike  Audrey  Tavistock's. 

"  I  haven't  asked  you,"  said  Mary  quietly. 

"  You  won't  do  it — I  know  you  won't 
do  it,  for  your  own  sake ! "  wailed  Flora, 
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and  Mary  saw  that  she  looked  through  her 
fingers. 

At  that  Flora  had  a  fleeting  knowledge  of 
how  some  small,  infringing  animal  might  shrink 
from  its  deserts.  She  had  meant  to  declare, 
to  expose,  to  passionately  invoke  Mary's  love 
for  Acourt,  and  implore,  as  woman  to  woman, 
that  she  might  be  forgiven  for  loving  Leland 
just  like  that.  But  she  fled  hurriedly  from 
this  aspect,  which  towered  impossible,  terrifying, 
before  she  had  even  hinted  it. 

f  ■  Nor  for  his,  though  you  put  out  his  glim- 
mering genius.  Gertrude  Ambrose  says  it  is  a 
glimmering  genius,  and  that  you  put  it  out ; 
but  I  don't  care  what  she  says,  he  is  far  more 
brilliant  than  she  is.  And  it  isn't  only  Gertrude 
— everybody  thinks  you  might.  And  when  this 
happened  to  me,  I  said  to  myself  :  6  She  may  not 
care  what  they  say,  she  is  so  much  above  them ; 
but  she  will  do  justice — she  will  do  justice  to  her 
little  friend,  to  whom  Leland  Pargeter  owes 
reparation,  and  would  make  it  if  he  could.' " 

The  last  sentence  came  easily.  Flora's  heart 
was  beating  more  comfortably ;  she  was  be- 
ginning again  to  remember  sentences.  Mary  put 
her  elbow  on  the  desk  beside  her,  and  her  hand 
over  her  eyes,  which  were  turned  away  from  the 
graceful  little  arrangement  of  fur  and  velvet 
in  the  chair. 

"  I  think  Sir  Andrew  Fairchild  would  be  best," 
she  said  aloud. 

Flora  looked  at  her,  watchful  but  not  under- 
standing. She  saw  very  great  concern  in  Mary's 
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face,  and  felt,  behind  it,  another  thing  that  told 
her  she  had  gone  somehow,  somewhere,  deplor- 
ably wrong.  But  she  could  not  fail ;  she  turned 
sick  from  the  idea  of  failure.  Mary  must  at 
least  believe  her.  She  sprang  up  as  though  tor- 
tured, and  took  quick  steps  across  the  room. 

"  I  knew  it  would  be  hard,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  But  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  as  hard  as  this. 
Oh,  it  is  a  hideous  thing  to  be  a  woman,  and  to 
be  abased,  dragged  in  the  dust  before  another 
woman.  I  could  curse  the  God  that  made  me 
what  I  am — and  you,  who  have  never  known 
what  temptation  is  !  Oh,  you  are  hard — cruel ! 
I  was  wrong  to  love  you ;  everybody  is  wrong 
to  love  you  !  " 

She  locked  her  hands  and  held  them  stiffly 
down  before  her  as  she  paced ;  her  face  was 
stricken,  her  eyes  tragic.  Mary  watched  her 
steadily,  making  no  reply ;  and  presently  Flora 
glanced  at  her.  The  glance  determined  Mrs. 
Pargeter,  who  got  up,  walked  quietly  to  the 
door  and  turned  the  key  in  it,  which  she  put 
on  her  desk. 

"  It  will  be  better  to  be  quite  safe  from  inter- 
ruption/' she  said,  and  Flora,  surprised,  sobered, 
and  a  little  frightened,  was  the  more  ready  to 
accept  the  explanation  as  it  was  plainly  made 
only  for  the  sake  of  appearances.  She  preferred 
the  plausible  to  the  actual  always.  She  felt  on 
safer  ground  there. 

"  Sit  down,  Flora.  It  tires  me  to  see  you 
walking  about  like  that." 

Flora  threw  herself  into  a  chair  with  an 
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abandon  which  remembered  how  to  fall,  and 
waited. 

"  I  am  very  deeply  concerned  at  what  you 
tell  me." 

"  I  don't  think  you  believe  me,"  interrupted 
Flora. 

"  You  are  quite  right.  It  is  clever  of  you  to 
see  that.  I  am  glad  to  say  I  do  not  believe  you 
at  all." 

"  Why  don't  you  ?  "  Flora's  tone  was  almost 
curious.  Mary  put  her  aside. 

"  Never  mind  just  why.  I  have  good  reasons. 
One  of  them  is  that  I  know  my  husband  very 
well,  and  I  know,  too,  his  opinion  of  you.  I  have 
often  heard  him  speak  of  you  in  terms  of  affec- 
tion— and  respect,  Flora." 

"Yes,  before  " 

"  Always.  I  do  not  believe  your  story,  and  I 
somehow  imagine  that  you  did  not  intend  me 
to  believe  it,  altogether." 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Flora,  taken  aback. 

"  Not  altogether,  I  think.  You  are  very  fond 
of  poor  Leland,  are  you  not  ?  Very  fond  of  him, 
and  quite  innocently,  I  am  sure.  So  many  people 
are.  He  is  an  attractive  creature.  And  you 
thought  you  would  do  him  a  good  turn,  even  at 
the  expense  of  treachery  to  yourself.  I  don't 
think  you  quite  counted  the  cost  of  that." 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  Flora  again.  "  I  put  the 
world  in  the  balance  " 

"  No,  not  quite.  Treachery  to  oneself — to  the 
very  inner  citadel — is  rather  a  serious  matter 
physically.    It  means  terrible — decadence,  if 
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only  that.  It  ought  to  be  reported  to  a  doctor. 
Have  you  ever  been  advised  a  rest  cure,  Flora  ?  " 

"  Often.    But  I  have  a  horror  " 

"  May  I  write  to  Sir  Andrew  Fairchild  ?  " 

M  Oh,  please,  please,  no  !  " 

"  I  know  him  very  well.  You  could  not  be  in 
better  hands.  And  a  story  like  yours  deserves 
medical  attention,  Flora.  If  you  quite — mean 
it — as  you  say  you  do,  it  is  a  delusion,  a  halluci- 
nation, and  I  should  not  feel  justified  And 

you  know  where  they  lead  to,  these  hallucina- 
tions ?  You  know  what  they  mean  ?  Have  you 
ever  had  any  others  ?  " 

"  No,  no.  Never  any  others.  I  don't — I 
don't  want  a  doctor.   I  am  perfectly  well." 

"  I  am  not  satisfied,  Flora.  I  must  telephone 
to  Sir  Andrew.  It  is  his  consultation  hour ;  he 
could  be  with  us  very  soon.  You  will  not  mind 
telling  him  this  story  that  you  have  told  to 
me.  Doctors  hear  many  such  things,  you 
know." 

"  Mrs.  Pargeter,"  faltered  Flora.  "  It  wasn't 
a  hallucination." 

"  What  was  it  then  ?  " 

"  It  was  just  a  lie.  A  great,  terrible,  shameful 
lie  that  I  wanted  to  lie  for  his  sake.  Only  for 
him —  You  will  believe  that,  won't  you,  darling 
Mrs.  Pargeter !  He  is  miserable,  you  know — 
he  is.'" 

She  stopped,  frightened  by  the  sudden  livid 
pallor  of  Mary's  face. 

"  Shall  I  ring  ?  "  she  asked  quickly.  Mary 
said  "  No,"  and  pointed  to  the  decanter.  Flora 
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seized  her  own  untouched  glass  of  wine,  and 
gave  it  to  her. 

"  You  must  lie  down,"  Flora  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  I  must/'  she  whispered,  and  Flora 
supported  her  to  a  sofa  which  stood  as  if  ready 
for  just  such  emergencies.  Flora  quickly  pulled 
the  pillows  into  place,  and  Mary  sank  down  upon 
them  with  a  long  sigh.  She  closed  her  eyes,  and 
Flora  silently  drew  a  low  chair  nearer  and  sat 
beside  her,  holding  one  of  her  hands.  With 
trembling  fingers  she  unfastened  her  own  little 
jewelled  salts-bottle  and  gently  offered  it.  Mary 
shook  her  head,  but  seemed  grateful  to  be 
fanned  with  the  wide  palm  leaf  that  Flora  found 
at  her  elbow.  The  clock  ticked  and  the  fire 
dropped,  and  there  was  no  other  sound  as  Flora 
fanned  and  some  long  moments  passed.  The 
silence  was  a  strange  and  sudden  check  to  the 
sharp  little  drama  that  had  so  vividly  filled  the 
room  a  little  while  ago.  Presently  Mary  opened 
her  eyes,  colour  showed  faintly  again  in  her  lips, 
a  shadow  seemed  passing  out  of  her  face. 

"  Thank  you,  dear,  so  much,"  she  said. 

Flora  went  on  fanning,  but  her  eyes  rilled  and 
two  large  tears  fell  down  upon  the  ermine  scarf. 

"  Thank  you,  Flora,"  said  Mary  again.  "  I 
have  just  had  a  very  bad  dream  about  you ; 
you  told  me  an  absurd  and  wicked  story  about 
yourself.  It  was  a  hallucination  on  my  part. 
It  was  a  hallucination,  was  it  not,  Flora  ?  Of 
mine." 

The  tears  dropped  faster.  Flora  bent  over  the 
hand  she  held  and  kissed  it. 
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"  Y-yes,"  she  sobbed,  "  it  was/' 

n  Then/5  said  Mary,  "  we  must  forget  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  And  now,  dear,  unlock  the 
door,  and  go  away,  will  you,  and  send  me 
Elizabeth." 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

THE  election  swept  on ;  there  is  no  other 
word  for  its  progress.  Poor  Mary's  Trust 
Fund  for  the  farmers,  launched  too  late  for 
serious  consideration,  rolled  like  a  derelict  upon 
the  tide.  The  light-minded  masses,  out  for  the 
plunder  of  incomes,  hardly  looked  at  it.  It  was 
one  of  the  early  years  of  active  democratic  sway  in 
England,  when  power  and  opportunity  were 
suddenly  realised  to  the  full,  and  the  idea  still 
reigned  among  the  people  of  how  most  signally 
to  assert  themselves.  Privilege  had  begun  to  go 
down  like  the  poor  images  of  a  cult  under  a 
horde  of  hammers.  It  was  already  long 
since  persons  attached  to  the  old  regime  had 
comforted  themselves  with  the  assurance  that 
the  people  loved  a  lord,  long  since  that 
affection  had  been  proved  abstract  and  social, 
and  by  no  means  cherished  to  the  point  of 
fatuity.  The  task  of  depriving  the  barons 
of  their  political  entity  was  fully  accomplished 
in  that  year ;  the  peer  in  the  arena  was  hence- 
forth to  figure,  so  to  speak,  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
Majesty  remained,  deeper  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people ;  but  its  levees  and  drawing-rooms 
were  at  once  less  and  more  popular ;  the  roots 
required   and   obtained   assiduous  watering. 
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Majesty  kept  a  circling  eye,  and  a  ship  ever 
ready,  upon  its  far  Dominions;  but  as  yet 
nobody  talked  of  moving  the  Court,  except  an 
old  Scotch  peer  who  murmured  of  his  vision, 
and  Norreys,  who  got  into  trouble  with  his  pro- 
prietor for  publishing  a  forecast  of  that  sort. 
Socialistic  taxation  reached  that  year  its  most 
alluring  aspect.  All  the  world,  with  incomes 
under  the  statutory  exemption,  blew  this  soap 
bubble,  and  Canada  profited  incalculably  from 
the  money  tide  that  set  steadily  across  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  a  record  year  for  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  upper  middle-classes,  the  year  that 
marked  for  later  history,  more  definitely  than 
any  other,  the  great  drift  away  that  left  the 
island  the  beloved  but  embarrassing  responsi- 
bility to  the  race  that  elderly  relatives  so  often 
become. 

Leland's  interest  in  the  constituency  of  High 
Pollard  went  out  like  a  blown  candle,  the  night 
he  shook  hands  with  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrell  upon  the 
declaration  of  the  polls,  thus  offering  the  last 
drop  of  its  entertainment  to  the  blue  and  yellow 
electorate  that  hooted  and  jostled  in  the  square 
of  the  Town  Hall.  It  went  out  like  a  blown 
candle,  leaving  all  the  unpleasantness  of  im- 
perfect combustion  in  poor  Leland's  fastidious 
nostrils.  It  left  him,  too,  with  a  sense  of  spent 
resources  which  he  knew  to  be  more  serious.  He 
was  quite  aware  that  he  had  years  ago  worked 
out  the  vein  of  his  life.  He  had  written  as  well, 
had  talked  as  well  as  ever  he  would,  perhaps 
better  than  ever  he  would.    But  there  always 
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had  been  this  unexplored  pocket  of  politics, 
wilfully  neglected,  but  doubtless,  when  he  should 
give  it  his  attention,  ever  so  broad  and  deep. 
Now  that,  too,  was  exhausted.  He  wrote  the 
next  evening  before  the  fire,  a  fantasy  upon 
bankruptcy  of  the  spirit.  It  was  a  bitter,  clever 
little  thing  ;  and  he  was  faintly  consoled  by  the 
thought  that  his  pen  still  had  point  enough  to 
do  it. 

Leland  left  Worsham  as  soon  as  he  found  it 
possible.  A  day  or  two  had  been  obligatory  ;  he 
was  not  a  schoolboy  running  away  from  a  game, 
but  he  panted  to  be  gone.  His  new  beliefs  lay 
somewhere  in  the  cellar  of  his  spirit,  withered 
and  killed.  The  realities  of  life  had  been 
mephitic  to  them.  Leland  would  never  disavow 
them  there;  but  the  cellar  would  be  their 
tomb. 

Pamela  took  charge  of  the  house  behind  the 
evergreens  for  the  further  short  time  of  packing 
what  her  father  called  his  "  necessaries  of  life," 
his  books  and  pictures,  bronzes  and  brasses  and 
bits  of  Jacobean  furniture,  and  of  paying  out- 
standing bills.  Pamela  was  glad  to  undertake 
these  duties,  and  to  hurry  Pargeter  away  from 
Worsham.  She  distrusted  the  future  more  than 
he  did  ;  but  Worsham  made  the  present  acute. 
She  gave  him  the  latchkey  of  her  little  flat  in 
Kensington.  He  would  go  there,  for  many  good 
reasons,  for  the  present ;  and  Harriet,  all  silent 
satisfaction,  was  despatched  the  day  before  to 
make  ready.  Leland  drew  a  cheque  against  the 
bills  and  gave  it  to  Pamela,  asking  her  to  let  him 
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know  if  it  was  not  enough.  It  was  far  from 
being  enough  ;  but  Pamela  did  not  let  him  know. 
The  advance  on  her  novel  from  Mowbray  more 
than  covered  the  difference. 

A  week  later  Pamela  joined  him  in  London.  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  she  joined 
the  place  where  a  not  too  fugitive  smell  of  cigars 
indicated  that  he  had  been.  Richard  Emmett, 
as  he  took  her  up  in  the  lift,  congratulated  her 
with  respectful  point  upon  having  Mr.  Pargeter 
with  her  now;  but  his  niece  Harriet  reported 
gloomily  that  meals  ordered  were  as  often  as  not 
uneaten,  though  kept  'ot  for  howers.  Though 
Mr.  Pargeter  did  appreciate  the  bath  with 
boiling  water  at  all  times  from  the  basement, 
ever  so,  Harriet  would  say  that,  and  never  com- 
plained either  about  being  obliged  to  dress  in  the 
bathroom  or  to  sleep  in  the  camp-bed  in  the  odd 
chamber  which  was  too  tiny  for  anything  else. 
Harriet  was  only  "  worried  "  about  one  thing — 
Mr.  Pargeter's  clothes.  The  wall  cupboard  in 
the  little  odd  room  simply  would  not  contain 
them  ;  and  Miss  Pargeter  must  not  be  surprised 
to  find  her  own  single  wardrobe  half-full  of  them, 
to  say  nothing  of  boots  and  hats.  Now  that 
Pamela  had  returned  she  saw  that  Harriet  meant 
to  carry  her  long-contested  point  about  "  a  'all- 
stand/'  if  it  were  only  to  establish  Mr.  Pargeter 
as  a  permanency.  Mr.  Pargeter  was  to  be 
captured  indefinitely ;  to  that  end  he  must  be 
made  comfortable  ;  Harriet  would  "  worry  " 
until  he  was. 

"  And  he's  looking  none  too  well,  miss/'  said 
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Harriet.  "  Not  such  as  you'd  like  to  see  him. 
Ten  years  older,  and  very  'ollow  about  the  face. 
But  there — them  elections  they're  enough  to  kill 
anybody.  And  didn't  get  in,  miss,  after  all  'is 
trouble,  pore  Mr.  Pargeter.  I  was  dis'pointed 
when  I  heard  of  it." 

"  A  good  many  people  were  disappointed, 
Harriet,"  said  Pamela,  "  and  I  knew  you  would 
be.  My  father  writes  that  he  can't  be  here  till 
to-morrow  evening.  Are  these  all  the  letters  ?  " 

"  No,  miss,  there's  one  on  the  drawin'-room 
mantelpiece  ;  yesterday  it  came  " — and  Harriet, 
with  rather  a  conscious  look,  disappeared  to 
fetch  it.  Harriet  was  honourably  above  the 
reading  of  letters,  but  she  specialised  in  ad- 
dresses, dates,  and  postmarks. 

Pamela,  sitting  among  the  ruins  of  all  things 
in  Worsham,  had  written  to  Percy  Acourt  im- 
mediately, a  long,  impulsive  letter,  discussing 
what  had  happened  with  their  old  warmth  of 
comradeship,  and  catching  with  little  disguise  at 
her  new  freedom.  She  had  done  all  that  she 
could  for  her  father.  As  the  test  of  the 
campaign  went  on,  and  she  clearly  saw  his 
derived  forces  failing  and  ebbing  in  him,  a 
scruple  on  his  behalf  had  added  itself  to  those 
she  felt  on  her  own — would  a  victory  be,  after  all, 
in  his  interests  ?  What  would  he  make  of  the 
great  and  groaning  burden  he  had  so  lightly 
undertaken,  if  the  event  did  place  it  on  his 
shoulders  ?  But  she  had  put  this  away  with  the 
rest,  and  had  stood  beside  the  unfriended  Leland 
with  a  loyalty  that  never  betrayed  its  difficulty. 
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Now  that  it  was  over — well,  it  was  over ;  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gommie  could  tell  her  how  com- 
pletely, if  she  had  not  guessed  herself. 

"  I  like  to  think/'  she  wrote  to  Acourt,  "  that 
you  did  wish  us  well  here,  at  whatever  expense 
to  your  conscience  ;  but  I  cannot  be  sorry  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  ask  you  to  wish  us  well  again. 
I  am  convinced  that  papa  has  had  already  so 
much  more  than  enough  of  politics  that  the 
safest  seat  in  the  kingdom  would  not  tempt  him 
to  enter  the  House." 

That  was  her  only  reference  to  High  Pollard. 
The  rest  was  all  Blackport,  and  Blackport 's 
unimaginable  decision,  the  reverse  to  their  party, 
the  postponement  of  their  ideals,  and  what  it  all 
meant  to  the  country.  It  was  almost  a  passion- 
ate letter  ;  and  here  was  his  reply. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  read  the  careful, 
checked  sentences,  or  for  Pamela,  reading,  to 
become  aware  of  some  new  consideration,  form- 
less and  paralysing,  that  had  hung  in  his  mind 
as  he  wrote.  For  Pamela,  too,  it  was  a  quick  and 
easy  matter  to  feel  it  and  to  measure  it. 

"  The  honourable  and  gallant  Member  for 
Blackport  has  never  been  defeated  before,"  she 
said  to  herself,  with  her  old  smile  of  perception, 
feeling  once  more  in  the  balance  against  his  aim 
and  his  future,  and  swinging  rather  high. 

"  He  is  out  of  it  for  the  moment,  and  he  hates 
himself  out  of  it  even  for  a  moment,  and  he  is 
desperately,  desperately  perturbed.  Yes,"  she 
went  on,  smiling  to  herself,  "  1  perturbed  '  is  the 
word  he  would  use. 
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"  They  are  bound  to  find  him  a  seat — but  it 
will  be  sooner  or  later.  More  important  people 
than  he  will  have  first  to  be  provided  for.  He 
may  see  it  all  slipping  away — his  whole  life 
and  purpose.  Oh,  I  know — I  know.  And  it  is 
such  an  unimpeachable — such  a  lofty  life  and 
purpose/' 

"  We  might  go  to  Canada  with  everybody 
else/'  she  said  to  herself  with  irony.  "  Percy 
and  his  traditions — Percy  and  his  genial 
manners  ! — would  be  so  useful  in  the  House 
at  Ottawa." 

She  made  this  show  of  private  bravado ;  but  it 
was  with  literally  chilled  fingers  that  she  put  the 
letter  back  into  its  envelope  and  slipped  it 
among  the  others  on  her  dressing-table,  and  lay 
down  upon  her  bed  to  rally  her  thoughts  of 
it.  Harriet,  in  the  kitchen,  was  making  tea ; 
she  could  hear  the  energetic  bustle  at  the  range. 
There  was  nothing  to  do,  in  her  pain  and 
humiliation,  but  to  wait  for  tea.  Pamela  had 
also  the  amused  feeling  of  that.  She  tried  hard  to 
jeer  at  herself,  lying  on  her  bed  in  the  misery  of 
a  rebuff  from  Percy  Acourt.  Who,  after  all,  and 
what,  was  Percy  Acourt,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  hurt  like  that  ?  She  railed  under  her  breath 
at  the  girl  on  the  bed  in  her  misery.  "  You, 
you  1 99  she  said  softly.  "  You  know  about 
things ;  you  can  balance  things  as  well  as  he  ! 
Is  he  after  all  worth  your  self-respect,  your 
proper  pride  ?  Would  you  let  a  woman  in  one 
of  your  own  novels  be  thought  of  in  these  terms, 
be  held  with  her  own  consent  even  as  cheap  as 
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the  greatest  prize  of  the  highest  calling  in  the 
world?" 

She  ran  ofi  these  charges  with  shut  wet  eyes, 
and  yet  as  if  she  found  some  support  in  them. 
At  all  events,  when  Harriet  rapped,  she  replied 
with  a  brisk  "  Come  in  !  " 

"  Fve  lit  the  drawing-room  fire,  miss  ;  but  I 
dare  say  you'd  better  'ave  it  'ere,  the  wind  not 
being  from  the  north  to-day  your  gas  grate  is 
sufficient." 

So  everything  was  over  and  the  same  again. 
Nothing  had  been  surmounted  or  conquered  or 
changed  in  the  last  three  months ;  and  her 
golden  afternoon  at  High  Pollard  had  been  just 
a  golden  afternoon.  That  sun  had  set  as  suns 
always  did  set ;  she  had  been  oh,  such  a  bitter 
fool,  to  see  it  shining  ever  since.  She  was  back 
in  Pembroke  Mansions,  with  Harriet  and  her 
tea-pot ;  and  the  day  was  greyer  than  before. 
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"  miss,"  said  Harriet,  and  went  to  the 

■    telephone,  presently  returning. 

"  Mr.  Pargeter  sends  word  he's  going  out  of 
town  and  to  tell  you  he  won't  be  'ome  for  lunch, 
not  as  he  expected  to  be.  And  Briggs  is  a- 
comin'  to  pack  'is  things,  miss.  Immediate. 
It  was  Briggs  at  the  telephone.  Mr.  Pargeter 
told  him  to  say  he  'ave  written." 

"  Well,"  said  Pamela  after  a  moment's  thought, 
"  in  that  case  we  needn't  bother  about  lunch, 
Harriet.  Get  something  for  yourself  when 
Budge  calls.  I  won't  be  in  till  about  three. 
Papa  did  say  something  about  a  week  or  two 
on  the  Riviera.  It  will  give  us  more  time  to 
get  ready  for  him." 

"  Briggs  !  "  she  thought,  with  surprise.  Briggs 
was  a  valet  who  dated  from  Leland's  pre- 
Socialist  days.  Pamela  wondered  how  her  father 
was  going  to  afford  Briggs,  and  had  an  instant's 
dismayed  speculation.  But,  no,  it  was  impossible 
that  he  should  be  returning  to  Arlington  Street, 
or  to  any  address  that  should  eventually  lead 
there.   It  was  impossible. 

So  it  was.  At  once,  for  Leland,  may  be  said 
as  much  as  that.    If  there  had  ever  been  any 
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chance,  ever  the  faintest  likelihood  down  the 
years  which  make  so  many  fantastic  contin- 
gencies actual,  Mary's  letter  gave  it  wings  with 
which  it  flew  straight  to  perdition.  Leland  had 
laughed  consumedly  at  Mary's  letter,  and  had 
put  it  in  his  pocket  long  enough  to  show  to  Lady 
Flora  Bellamy,  who  also  laughed,  since  he 
desired  her  to,  but  with  not  quite  so  sure  a  ring. 
She  made  no  comment  beyond  her  uncertain 
laugh,  and  Leland  invited  none.  It  was  a  touch 
of  comedy  of  which  his  view  was  more  precise 
than  hers. 

Leland  laughed  consumedly;  but  his  amuse- 
ment, like  his  daughter's,  would  often  cover  a 
deeper  thing.  His  campaign  had  left  its  trace 
in  him  as  a  dreg  of  strychnine,  after  a  tonic 
containing  it,  may  linger  in  the  body.  He  had 
been  for  the  last  three  months  a  very  important 
person,  the  centre  of  a  very  complicated  web  of 
human  activities ;  he  had  heard  much  adula- 
tion of  himself,  had  come  to  expect  and  believe 
a  great  deal  of  himself.  A  vanity  tingled  in  him 
that  might  have  been  thought  atrophied  long 
ago.  He  held  himself  straighter  and  looked  at 
the  world  with  more  assurance.  The  supposition 
of  Mary's  letter  stirred  him,  when  he  had  done 
laughing,  to  intense  anger.  He  saw  her  sup- 
position shared  by  the  public,  and  realised  this 
to  the  very  expression  on  the  face  of  the  flunkey 
who  would  hang  up  his  hat  the  day  he  returned 
to  his  wife's  house. 

No,  not  that.  What,  then  ?  Something  the 
hour  demanded  of  him,  some  assertion,  some 
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reply.  Mere  acceptance  of  what  had  happened 
was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

Among  the  successes  of  his  adopted  party  his 
failure  had  begun  to  grow  conspicuous.  His 
candidature,  in  the  back  rush  of  talk  which 
turned  with  the  final  results  from  the  Hebrides, 
stood  out  interesting  and  unusual.  Inevitably 
it  became  a  matter  for  speculative  paragraphs. 
Some  of  the  paragraphs  were  in  better  taste 
than  others. 

And  with  a  mordant  appetite  poor  Leland 
devoured  them  all.  He  had  never  been  one  to 
excuse  his  palate  any  flavour  that  life  offered  it. 
He  extracted  the  last  bitterness  and  looked 
about  him,  not  for  apology  or  justification,  but 
for  some  definite  and  unmistakable  affront  to 
the  society  that  had  lent  itself  to  his  predica- 
ment. His  resources  were  limited,  but  he  found 
one  thing  that  he  could  do,  and  he  did  it. 

"  Mr.  Pargeter's  "andwriting,  miss,"  said 
Harriet,  the  privileged,  later  in  the  day.  "  I 
know  it  as  well  as  I  know  me  own,  and  better, 
for  I  never  write  the  same  twice  running." 

The  knockers  of  Pembroke  Mansions  were 
still  resounding  to  the  second  afternoon  post, 
and  Emmett,  in  his  basement  flat,  was  expressing 
himself  to  Mrs.  Emmett,  as  he  did  several  times 
daily,  as  to  the  legality  of  his  being  obliged  to 
take  the  postman  "  up."  Emmett  had  always 
desired  the  company  to  carry  this  point  to 
the  courts,  and  in  spite  of  the  weight  of  Emmett 'n 
representations  the  company  never  would. 

Pamela  took  the  letter.  Briggs  had  come  and 
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gone,  and  Harriet  had  found  him  very  "  close." 
The  only  thing  she  had  discovered  was  that 
Briggs  had  been  taken  on  "  temporary/'  very 
temporary,  since  it  transpired  that  he  was  there 
only  to  pack  his  master's  clothes  and  to  take 
them,  by  noon,  to  a  certain  station  in  the  north 
of  London.  He  supposed  he  would  be  paid  for 
that ;  more  was  none  of  his  business.  Pamela 
reflected  when  Harriet  told  her,  that  it  would  not, 
then,  be  the  Riviera;  and  this  was  satisfactory 
as  Leland  was  not  really  in  funds  for  the  south  of 
France.  She  put  the  letter  down  while  she  moved 
a  writing-table.  She  and  Harriet  had  been 
spending  the  last  hour  or  two  in  arranging  the 
furniture  of  the  odd  room  so  as  to  make  it  more 
comfortable  for  Leland's  occupation.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  odd  room  was  the  green  and 
purple  tiled  fireplace  designed  in  art  nouveau. 
It  had  a  window  in  the  extreme  corner,  and  none 
of  the  walls  were  parallel,  being  cut,  as  Harriet 
often  said,  like  a  piece  of  cheese.  She  must 
have  meant  a  neat  piece  of  cheese.  Nevertheless, 
Pamela,  looking  at  it  when  they  had  done  their 
best,  said,  "  No,  Harriet.  Papa  won't  stay  long 
there.    He  couldn't." 

The  table  adjusted,  when  she  was  quite  sure 
they  had  done  their  best,  Pamela  opened  the 
letter  and  read  it.  She  read  it  without  moving, 
except  to  turn  the  page.  Harriet  hung  about 
hoping  for  a  communication,  but  got  none. 
Instead,  Miss  Pargeter  went  into  her  bedroom 
without  a  word,  and  shut  the  door.  There  she 
read  the  letter  again  before  she  let  herself  think 
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of  it,  though  she  had  understood  it  perfectly  the 
first  time.  It  was  not  a  long  letter,  and  the  only 
hint  of  deprecation  or  apology  it  contained  was 
conveyed  in  the  sentence  that  told  her  he  would 
rather  not  have  written  it.  But  it  had  to  be 
written,  to  the  comrade  more  insistently  perhaps 
than  to  the  daughter,  to  the  friend  above  all 
who  had  looked  for  so  long,  with  such  under- 
standing eyes,  upon  his  plight  in  life.  What  he 
had  to  tell  her  was  that  he  had  found  at  last 
courage  to  end  his  plight  in  life — no,  not  by 
anything  so  vulgar  as  what  was  known  to  the 
newspapers  as  his  M  own  hand,"  but  by  means 
that  he  hoped  would  be  as  definite  and  less 
experimental.  Pamela  could  see  her  father's 
smile  at  his  own  expense  as  he  wrote  that.  The 
means  were  indicated  in  two  lines ;  he  was 
sailing  for  America  that  day  in  the  Caronia,  and 
he  was  not  sailing  alone. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe/'  he  wrote,  "  that 
this  step  will  be  effective,  perhaps  an  illusory 
hope,  but,  as  you  know,  drowning  men  catch  at 
straws.  And  I  feel  justified  in  taking  it  on  other 
grounds.  The  convention  of  marriage,  when  it 
is  only  that,  is  the  most  refined  cruelty  civilisa- 
tion has  learned  to  impose,  and  a  farce  at  which 
I  feel  I  have  assisted  too  long.  There  are  those 
who  can  sustain  it ;  but  me  it  has  crushed — 
finished.  It  has  cost  me  my  power  to  cope  with 
life,  or  to  be  of  use  in  the  world.  My  gifts,  such 
as  they  were,  have  followed  my  self-respect. 
This  that  I  am  doing  is  hardly  more  than  a 
clutch  at  my  identity." 
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The  letter  revealed  even  more  to  his  daughter 
than  Pargeter  intended  or  would  have  desired — 
revealed  much,  no  doubt,  that  he  did  not  see 
himself.  For  a  moment  she  had  to  fight  and 
push  away  what  she  saw,  the  ugly  vision  of  her 
father's  calculated  acceptance  of  the  thing  he 
wanted  at  the  expense  of  a  woman  to  whom  he 
could  give — Pamela  knew — so  little  in  return. 
The  shame  of  that  burned  in  her  cheeks,  and  she 
glanced  hurriedly  at  her  watch.  The  Caronia 
had  sailed  an  hour  ago.  There  was  nothing  to 
do. 

She  did  not  sob  and  cry  ;  but  her  heart  under 
its  new  burden  made  a  weight  in  her  bosom, 
bruised  and  numb,  that  was  her  way  of  grieving. 
She  sat,  while  a  grave  anger  rose  in  her,  looking, 
looking,  at  the  wreck  of  her  father's  life,  now, 
she  told  herself,  quite  accomplished.  Her  vision 
of  it  was  complete  enough ;  but  whatever 
else  she  saw,  it  did  not  show  Leland  to  her  less 
pitiable,  or  Mary  more  excusable.  Mary — 
Mary  and  her  money — she  could  almost  think 
of  her  as  monstrous.  Mary  and  her  goodness — 
yes,  abnormal,  colossal,  inhuman — putting  her 
hand  at  last  to  the  intolerable  public  insult 
which  had  maddened  her  husband  to  this  final 
ignominy.  Mary  and  her  power,  to  send  one 
man  over  the  precipice  to  ruin,  to  lift  an- 
other The  thought  came  darting  in  like  a 

javelin. 

With  its  sharp  thrust  she  realised  that  chances, 
long  heavy  and  threatening,  had  come  to  a 
sudden  crisis  with  her  father's  action.  Pamela 
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had  no  need  to  be  told  with  whom  Leland  was 
embarking  that  day  at  Liverpool,  no  need  to 
examine  the  straw  at  which  he  professed  himself 
catching.  It  was  a  very  substantial  straw — a 
raft,  indeed,  which  might  well  float  him  into 
freedom,  and  Mary  necessarily  into  freedom, 
too.  Mary,  in  the  silent  appeal  of  another 
woman's  dishonour,  a  woman  who  had  sat  at 
her  feet  and  asked  always  her  help  and  protec- 
tion, would  no  longer,  could  no  longer  refuse. 
Nor  should  she,  cried  Pamela,  in  sudden  passion, 
starting  to  her  feet.  No  longer,  no  longer 
should  she  brood  like  some  intolerable  fate  over 
the  sun  of  every  day  and  the  stars  of  every  night. 
A  course  should  be  thrust  upon  her,  the  simple 
course,  the  right  course.  And  after  they  should 
all,  at  least,  be  in  the  light,  in  the  open  together. 
It  was  time  to  make  an  end  of  this  crawling 
shadow  of  uncertainty,  and  to  let  what  would 
be  come  to  pass.  Acourt  and  she  should  be 
forced  to  their  decision,  and  Pamela  herself 
would  drive  them  on.  Her  stepmother  should 
profit  to  the  full  by  all  her  shining  advantages, 
should  be  deprived  without  mercy  of  that 
atrocious,  self-denying  ordinance  by  which  she 
held  them  but  more  temptingly  out  of  reach. 
Pamela  would  so  put  it  to  her,  could  so  put  it  to 
her,  on  Leland's  letter,  that  she  would  have  no 
alternative.  Pamela  felt  an  unbounded  right 
to  make  this  demand.  It  burned  in  all  her 
veins.  Leland  Pargeter's  daughter  should  make 
it  sternly  on  his  behalf ;  and  the  girl  that  loved 
Percy  Acourt— remanded  in  this  matter,  quite  to 
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the  second  place— would  hail  the  event  whatever 
it  was  ;  it  would  mean  an  end.  These  thoughts 
went  very  quickly,  but  very  clearly  and  precisely 
through  her  mind  as  she  put  on  her  out-of-door 
things,  and,  with  a  word  to  Harriet,  let  herself 
out. 

At  the  door  she  hesitated  about  a  cab  ;  but 
High  Pollard  had  left  her  poor,  even  to  shillings, 
and  she  got  upon  a  motor  omnibus  in  High 
Street  instead.  There  was  a  bitter  wind  that 
swept  a  gritty  winter  dust  before  it ;  but  to 
Pamela  the  day  might  have  been  June,  so 
high  her  heart  was  beating.  She  felt  like 
destiny  incarnate,  and  planned  what  she  would 
say.  She  did  not  propose  to  reproach  her 
stepmother.  Besides,  if  her  father's  act  did 
not  carry  its  own  reproach,  what  could  any- 
body do  with  words  ?  She  hardly  felt  the 
sword  in  her  hands.  She  was  quite  willing 
to  leave  their  incompatibility  alone.  But  she 
would  insist — oh,  yes,  she  would  insist — upon 
the  point  of  duty,  now  that  it  stood  undeni- 
able, and  clearer  with  every  mile  the  Caronia 
was  putting  between  her  father  and  England. 
Since  she  was  so  sure — the  whole  was  there — 
that  Mrs.  Pargeter  would  see  the  point  of  duty, 
Pamela's  concern  must  have  been  that  she 
should  see  it  quickly  and  should  act  on  it 
promptly ;  Pamela's  concern  must  have  been 
indeed,  with  her  own  heart,  and  what  it  was  to 
face.  Her  heart,  blinded  in  submission  so  long, 
now  tore  rebelliously  at  its  bandages,  daring  and 
demanding  the  worst.  And  she — it  is  not  strange 
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— was  for  that  moment  as  blind  as  her  heart. 
As  the  moments  passed,  and  the  omnibus  hurried 
heavily  along  Knightsbridge,  her  emotion 
gathered  upon  the  wrong  to  Leland.  Fiercely 
she  gave  the  phrases  of  his  letter  the  freedom  of 
her  mind  as  she  turned  into  Arlington  Street. 
Her  hot  heart  said,  and  Pamela  agreed,  that  it 
throbbed  only  for  her  father. 

And  on  the  first  of  the  steps  outside  Mrs. 
Pargeter's  house  stood  Percy  Acourt.  The  door 
had  just  closed  upon  him ;  he  seemed  to  have 
paused  to  shake  his  overcoat  into  place  at  the 
back  of  his  neck.  His  face  had  a  look  of  dis- 
turbance and  was  colourless.  As  Pamela  came 
up  the  steps  she  saw  a  heavy  flush  pass  into  it, 
rather  in  response  to  some  idea  that  she  evoked 
than  to  her ;  and  he  lifted  his  hat  formally 
without  a  word  as  he  passed  her.  She  remem- 
bered afterward  that  she  herself  had  made  no 
sign.  It  was  as  if  some  implicit  forbidding  held 
them  both.  He  looked  shaken  to  some  funda- 
mental depth,  and,  as  she  was  so  often  to  re- 
member afterwards,  quite  dreadfully  discon- 
certed. Pamela,  whose  startled  eyes  followed 
his  retreat  for  an  instant,  saw  that  he  squared 
and  straightened  his  shoulders  as  he  went.  It 
was  a  movement  which  reminded  her — afterward 
— curiously  of  her  father.  But  these  things  were 
not  present  with  her  as  she  stood  on  her  step- 
mother's doorstep.  All  that  she  was  aware  of 
then  was  his  coincidence  there,  so  amazingly — 
she  did  not  stop  to  reason — so  intolerably  soon 
after  the  shock  of  Leland's  action.   It  was  as  if 
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she  saw  gulfs  yawning  nearer  than  she  thought, 
and  she  spurred  herself  to  the  plunge. 

She  had  not  yet  been  admitted  when  a  taxi- 
cab  drove  up  and  a  gentleman  got  out  whose 
clean-shaven  face  bore  the  imprint  of  many  and 
important  affairs,  under  a  silk  hat  worn  with  a 
slightly  careless  cant  to  the  rear.  He  had  a 
humorous  expression  calculated  to  put  all  the 
world  at  its  ease,  and  a  shrewd  grey  eye  which 
knew  Pamela  at  a  glance  ;  and  the  breast-pocket 
of  his  well-cut  coat  bulged  a  little.  He  waited 
a  step  or  two  lower  down,  and  they  went  in 
together. 

"  Er — Mr.  Knowles,"  said  the  gentleman, 
with  immense  discretion,  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase. 

"  Mrs.  Pargeter  is  expecting  you,  sir/'  the 
footman  told  him,  but  took  them  both  to  the 
drawing-room.  There,  a  moment  later,  he  re- 
appeared. 

"  Will  you  please  come  to  the  morning- 
room,  miss  ?  "  And  to  Mr.  Knowles,  "  Mrs. 
Pargeter  will  see  you  in  a  few  minutes,  sir  " — 
handing  him  the  Times,  as  it  were,  in  the  same 
sentence. 

Mary  was  sitting  at  her  desk.  Even  across 
her  stepdaughter's  mind  struck  the  impression 
of  how  drawn  she  looked,  and  exhausted. 

"  Dear  Pamela/'  she  said,  "  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you  again  at  last."  But  she  did  not  leave 
her  chair  or  even  hold  out  her  hand.  She  looked, 
turning  her  eyes  elsewhere,  as  if  it  grieved  her 
that  she  could  not. 
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-*  Do  come  to  the  fire/5  she  added.  "  It  is 
bitter  weather." 

"  Thank  you/'  Pamela  replied.  "  Yes,  it  is 
bitter  weather." 

She  sat,  mechanically  turning  her  hands  to 
the  glow,  struggling  with  her  sudden  impression 
of  the  extraordinary  grave  change  that  had 
been  worked  in  Mary  during  the  past  three 
months.  It  interfered  with  everything,  Pamela's 
perception  of  that  change.  It  threw  her 
suddenly  back  upon  her  whole  scheme  of 
attack.  She  would  have  to  be  gentle — firm, 
but  gentle,  quite  unexpectedly  gentle.  She 
would  be  dealing  with  something  other  than  the 
remarkable  human  equation,  beautiful,  accom- 
plishing, but  opaque  and  a  little  irritating,  that 
she  had  known  so  long.  The  equation  had 
slipped  away,  and  left  only  the  woman,  with 
thin  hands  and  a  streak  of  grey  in  the  hair  on 
one  side  of  her  forehead,  and  sharper  features, 
about  which  shadows  seemed  to  flit.  The 
woman  Mary,  whose  face,  in  Pamela's  nice 
judgment,  could  never  hold  a  shadow. 

Here  certainly  was  no  triumph,  but  rather 
abasement,  no  calm  dictator,  but  something 
timid  and  shaken.  .  .  . 

"  Are  you  quite  well,  Madre  ?  " 

"  Quite  as  usual,  dear,  thank  you.  Do  I  look 
ill  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  look  altogether  yourself." 

' '  I  daresay.  It  has  been  rather  a  time  of  Sturm 
und  Drang,  has  it  not,  for  all  of  us  ?  Sir  Henry  has 
ordered  me  abroad.    I  go  to  Sicily  next  week." 
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"  Yes/'  said  Pamela,  "  it  has  been  a  bad 
time." 

How  like  her  stepmother  to  talk  of  Sturm  und 
Drang  at  a  moment  like  this — a  moment  of  real 
chaos.  No,  she  had  not  changed  with  her 
envelope — how  could  she  ?  She  wasn't  well, 
but  she  would  still  have  a  platitude  for  every 
situation  ;  it  was  no  sin  to  feel  impatience  with 
her  ;  it  never  had  been  a  sin. 

"  Sicily  should  be  restful.  I  have  come  to 
speak  to  you  about  a  very  serious  matter,  Madre." 

Mrs.  Pargeter  lifted  her  eyes.  Pamela  thought 
for  an  instant  that  she  looked  frightened.  Cer- 
tainly her  voice  was  unsure. 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Our  relations  have  never  been  very  happy, 
have  they  ?  " 
"  Oh  " 

"  I  don't  mean  for  the  moment  yours  and 
mine.  I  mean  our  relations  as  a  family,  including 
papa." 

"  You  can  hardly  regret  that,  I  think,  more 
than  I  do." 

"  It  is — I  am  afraid — pure  farce  to  talk  of 
regretting.  We  must  speak  plainly.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  to  hurt  your  feelings,  but 
you  must  have  realised  long  ago  that  his  mar- 
riage was  a  mistake." 

It  was  the  language  of  upheaval,  that  cast 
everything  at  last  to  the  winds ;  but  Mary  had 
nothing  for  it  but  a  tired  acceptance. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  mine  wa$ 
not  altogether  fortunate,  Pamela," 
x 
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"  Oh,  I  grant  that !  But  for  you  it  was 
apparently  fortunate  enough  to  go  on  with, 
though  I  know — all  the  world  knows — that  you 
might  have  ended  it  long  ago.  He  asked  nothing 
better  than  escape — nothing  more  than  es- 
cape. But  you  turned  your  terrible  moral  key 
upon  him ;  you  did  not  want  any  change  in 
your  establishment.  You  still  have  your  father's 
butler ;  it  would  be  even  less  to  your  liking  to 
dismiss  a  husband." 

Her  voice  changed  its  key,  and  Mary,  without 
looking  at  her,  lifted  a  hand  ;  but  Pamela  rushed 
on. 

"  Well,  now  you  must  dismiss  him.  You  have 
no  longer  any  choice.  He  bore  his  life — I  am 
sorry,  but  I  must  say  it — he  bore  his  life  till  you 
made  him  ridiculous ;  and  now  he  has  branded 
himself  to-day.  He  has  committed  a  social 
offence  of  which  all  the  world  must  know.  He 
has  gone  with  Flora  Bellamy  to  America ;  and 
1  have  come  to  tell  you  of  it,  and  to  demand  that 
this  last  humiliating  step  of  his  shall  not  be 
taken  in  vain." 

Pamela  paused.  Mrs.  Pargeter  was  looking  at 
her  with  a  curious  expression,  almost  subtle  and 
almost  smiling. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  given  yourself  that 
trouble,"  she  said.  "  It  has  brought  you  out  in 
very  disagreeable  weather,  and  it  was  quite 
unnecessary." 

Was  Mary  attempting  irony  ?  Had  the  milk 
curdled  at  last  ? 

"  Unnecessary  ?  " 
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"  Entirely.  I  had  all  the  information  you  are 
good  enough  to  bring  me  by  the  first  post  this 
morning,  and  I  have  already  decided  upon  my 
course  of  action." 

Pamela  glanced  at  the  desk ;  but  the  pathetic 
letter  which  Flora  Bellamy  had  so  much  enjoyed 
writing,  in  which  she  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Pargeter 
that  the  imaginary  ground  of  their  last  interview 
was  now  solid  and  irreparable,  was  in  Mr. 
Knowles's  congested  breast-pocket  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  shall  divorce  your  poor  father, 
Pamela.   It  is  plain  that  I  must." 

Was  it,  then,  to  be  as  easy  as  that  ?  Pamela 
felt  that  her  stepmother,  in  this  quiet,  ready 
acquiescence,  was  playing  her  something  like  a 
trick.  It  was  not  even  acquiescence  ;  she  had 
not  waited  to  be  asked.  She  felt  the  ground 
cut  from  under  her  feet — why,  then,  indeed,  was 
she  here ! 

"  Papa  wrote,"  she  exclaimed ;  but  Mary's  eyes 
indicated  that  she  did  not  propose  to  answer 
that.  Perhaps  someone  else  had  written,  thought 
Pamela,  perhaps  detectives  had  been  used  ;  but 
what  did  it  matter  ?  Then  the  thing  with  which 
her  heart  had  been  mute  and  benumbed  since 
she  met  Acourt  at  the  door,  rushed  up  and  took 
possession  of  her.  Percy  had  already  been  sent 
for !  She  stopped,  I  fear,  poor  Pamela,  to  con- 
sider no  probability  of  decency  or  taste ;  the 
thing  was  too  sorely  familiar  to  her  to  present 
delays  of  that  sort  to  her  imagination.  Mary's 
freedom  and  what  they  might  make  of  it — what 
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else  could  fill  the  whole  landscape  of  her  life  and 
Percy's  ?  What  else  could  explain  his  face  as 
he  passed,  and  his  silence,  the  silence  of  another 
man,  thwarted,  tempted,  and  seduced  by  the 
power  of  Mary  Pargeter's  money  ? 

Pamela's  small  features  contracted  to  harder 
drawing  and  finer  lines.  She  picked  up  her 
muff  and  drew  herself  together  to  leave  her 
chair. 

"  I  see  you  have  already  had  the  advantage  of 
consultation  with  Captain  Acourt,"  she  said,  as  if 
something  in  her  pressed  a  quick  and  irresistible 
trigger. 

It  was  clumsy,  obvious,  in  every  way  deplor- 
able. Nothing  but  the  sharpness  at  the  girl's 
breast  could  excuse  it,  Mary,  chilled  and 
repelled  by  the  implication,  remembered  the 
sharpness  just  in  time. 

"  Dear  Pamela  !  Yes,  I  have  told  Percy  what 
I  intend  to  do.  He  happened  to  come  in  a  little 
while  ago  to  consult  me  about  his  own  affairs. 
He  is  very  depressed  about  Blackport — one 
cannot  wonder." 

"  Then  it  is  all  settled."  Pamela's  smile,  at 
least,  was  delicate. 

There  was  still  the  rag  of  a  chance  to  mis- 
understand; and  Mrs.  Pargeter  took  it. 

"  Not  quite.  But  I  have  sent  for  my  solicitor, 
and  I  expect  him  to  tell  me  that  there  will  be 
very  little  difficulty  in  arranging  that  everything 
shall  be  for  your  father  as  you  and  he  have  so 
long  wished  it." 

Yes,"  said  Pamela,  rising,  "  I  do  not  apolo- 
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gise.  I  have  long  wished  it.  And  now — con- 
gratulations." 

Mary  kept  her  seat,  playing  with  a  pen  to  hide 
the  trembling  of  her  fingers ;  but  she  sent  Pamela 
a  glance  of  singular  clearness. 

"  Then  let  me  apologise,"  she  said.  "  I  ought, 
perhaps,  as  you  say,  to  have  taken  this  step  long 
ago.  I  now  fear  that  I  was  wrong  in  not  doing 
so.  You  are  so  deeply  interested  that  it  is  right 
that  you  should  know  the  reason  I  did  not 
take  it." 

"  It  is  never  too  late,"  said  Pamela,  with  a 
laugh,  "  to  mend." 

Mary  hesitated  at  that,  and  looked  at  the  pen 
in  her  fingers.  Pamela  stood  waiting.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her  stepmother,  as  if  the 
intensity  of  her  look  had  some  compensation 
in  it  for  the  bitter  riot  in  her  breast.  She  felt 
her  self-respect  somehow  established  by  that 
clear-sighted  gaze.  It  was  something  to  read 
the  creature  who  was  injuring  her  so  plainly; 
and  a  little  smile  that  pinned  all  together  sat  on 
her  hps.  She  moved  toward  the  door.  Then 
Mrs.  Pargeter  made  the  last,  and  the  most 
real,  of  her  generosities. 

"Wait,  Pamela,"  she  said.  .  .  .  "Wait.  This 
is  a  little  difficult  to  tell  you  " 

"Oh  no,"  Pamela  retorted,  "don't  make — 
don't  make  any  more  difficulties,  Madre." 

Again  Mary  did  not  look  up. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  entitled  to  say  that.  I 
have  been  very  stupid,  and  you  always  how 
clever !    Still,  don't  sneer,  Pam  " 
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"I  am  entitled  to  nothing — from  you — and 
1  accept  nothing,"  her  stepdaughter  replied; 
but  again  Mary  said  "Wait  " 

"  I  must  tell  you.  The  reason  was " — the 
words  came  very  slowly — "  that  as  a  free  woman 
I,  in  my  peculiar  position,  would  be  subject 
to  certain  temptations.  One  of  these  you 
will  be  able  easily  to  conceive.  It  is  that  of 
accepting  marriage  again — possibly  on  the  same 
terms,  and  with  the  same  result.  I  might  even 
be  tempted,  in  my  unhappy  circumstances,  to 
marry  a  man  who  had  not  only  no  love  for  me, 
but  whose  affections  " — she  kept  on  steadily — 
"  were  very  deeply  committed  elsewhere." 

The  room  went  round;  Pamela  put  a  hand 
to  the  door.  "  And  now  ?  "  she  stammered. 
She  seemed  to  hurry,  to  be  only  half  understand- 
ing. She  caught,  in  her  shipwreck,  at  a  rope 
to  which  she  clung,  blinded  and  deafened,  with 
her  "  And  now  ?  " 

"  Now  I  am  no  longer  likely  to  make  that 
mistake,"  said  Mary  quickly.  "  Besides,  I 
have  now  no  alternative.  May  I  ask  you  to 
ring  ?  " 

Pamela  crossed  the  room  to  the  wall,  while 
her  mind  grasped  in  vain  at  words  that 
would  help  her  over  a  sudden  great  gulf  that 
seemed  to  open  between  herself  and  Mary.  She 
stood  there  against  the  wall,  on  her  side  of  the 
gulf,  in  safety,  and  threw  helpless  looks  across 
it,  but  Mary  had  not  looked  up  again ;  there 
was  no  foothold  on  the  other  side. 

94  If  there  is  nothing  more,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
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Pargeter  after  a  moment,  "  will  you  forgive  me 
if  I  send  you  away  ?  Mr.  Knowles  has  already 
been  waiting,  I  am  afraid,  longer  than  he 
should." 

"  I  am  very  sorry !  M  faltered  Pamela,  and 
went.  "  I  am  very  sorry/'  she  said  dully  to 
herself,  as  she  went  down  the  staircase,  humbled, 
ashamed,  dismissed.  Her  words  were  quite 
meaningless;  she  could  not  have  explained 
why  she  was  very  sorry;  but  it  was  all  she 
could  find  to  say.  Suddenly,  on  the  brink 
of  desperate  tears,  she  turned  and  ran  up  the 
stairs,  flight  after  flight,  to  the  little  north  room 
on  the  third  floor  that  had  been  her  father's. 
There  she  locked  the  door,  and  in  Leland's  dis- 
mantled sanctuary  wept  herself  into  quiet. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  Coronia,  as  a  rule,  published  her  daily- 
newspaper  about  lunch  time,  and  Pargeter 
was  amongthe  passengers  who  missed  and  enquired 
for  it  when,  a  day  out  of  New  York,  for  reasons 
connected  with  the  weather  and  the  transmission, 
the  Bulletin  became  for  once  an  evening  paper. 
Leland  found  himself  already  very  dependent 
upon  the  centres  of  vitality  he  had  left ;  he 
sought  eagerly  in  the  Bulletin  for  fillips  to  the 
monotony  of  the  voyage.  He  took  the  issue 
eagerly  from  the  hand  of  the  steward,  and 
dropped  to  read  it  upon  a  sofa  at  the  top  of  the 
saloon  companion,  while  he  awaited  Lady  Flora's 
appearance  for  dinner.  And  the  first  thing  he 
saw  in  it,  with  startling  distinctness,  was  his 
own  name.  Plain  as  was  the  print  it  danced  for 
an  instant  indistinguishably  before  his  eyes. 
He  had  not  counted  on  any  immediate  scandal. 
He  and  Lady  Flora,  who  never  troubled  to  read 
the  marconigrams,  had  decided  against  any 
simple  course  as  likely  to  be  annoying  on  the 
other  side.  They  had  both  heard  of  American 
reporters.  So  Flora  once  again  had  recourse  to 
her  useful  grandmothers,  and  was  travelling  as 
Mrs.  Bruce  Forrester.  Later,  when  it  all  came 
out,  the  grandmothers  would  serve  at  least  to 
remind  people  who  she  was  and  what  she  was. 
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Pargeter  was  travelling  under  his  own  name, 
but  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  it  would  come 
flying  after  him.  He  put  up  his  glasses  and  got 
hold  of  it  again.  Then  he  once  more  perceived 
that  his  name  was  of  public  significance  only  by 
virtue  of  the  prefix  that  made  it  his  wife's. 
"  London,  27th. 

"  Hon.  Mrs.  Leland  Pargeter,  distinguished 
philanthropist  and  sole  representative  of  cele- 
brated banking  house  of  Lossel,  died  suddenly 
to-day  of  heart  trouble." 

The  dinner  bugle  had  not  yet  gone,  and  the 
ship  was,  besides,  rather  an  empty  one.  Nobody 
passed  but  a  steward.  Then,  at  a  familiar  swish 
of  skirts,  he  turned  quickly  to  find  Lady  Flora. 

Ah — Lady  Flora.  She  brought  with  her  a 
host  of  considerations,  but  first  she  would  have 
to  be  told.  How  would  she  take  it  1  With 
hysterics  !  He  must  get  it  over  in  private.  He 
looked  at  her  oddly  for  an  instant. 

"  Really,  Flora/'  he  told  her,  "  you  have  put 
on  too  much  to-night."  Then,  before  she  could 
reply,  "  Come,  I  must  get  out  of  this.  Come 
with  me  to  my  cabin,  or  to  yours.  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you." 

"  Impossible,  dearest.  Christine  is  there,  and 
as  to  yours,  you  know  we  agreed  " 

"  Never  mind  what  we  agreed.  Come  on  deck, 
then." 

"  It's  freezing.  Oh,  Leland,  is  anything 
wrong  ?  Where  is  your  cabin  ?  Let  us  go  there, 
then.   I  don't  really  mind." 

They  slipped  along  the  passage  together,  and 
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Pargeter  almost  pushed  her  in  and  shut  the  door. 
He  had  just  dressed  ;  he  made  a  hurried  clutch 
at  various  garments,  and  threw  them  into  the 
wardrobe. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  be  so  untidy,  but  Mary's  dead." 

Flora  sank  down  upon  the  unoccupied  berth 
that  made  a  sofa. 

"  Leland,  I  am  sorry  !  " 

Pargeter  stood  contemplating  her. 

"  I  suppose  it's  a  public  misfortune,"  he  said. 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Pargeter ! "  escaped  Flora. 
"  What  of?" 

"  The  marconigram  says  heart  trouble.  She 
has  had  weakness  of  that  sort  for  years,  but  it 
was  always  believed  to  be  quite  manageable." 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  said  Flora,  with  a  sudden 
frightened  glance,  "  that  it  had  anything  to  do 
with  you  and  me  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  she  knew. 
She  almost  certainly  didn't.  Nobody  knew  but 
Pamela,  and  she  would  say  nothing ;  they're 
not  on  terms.  I've  been  thinking  whether  she 
could  have — known.  She  was  the  last  person 
to  be  reached  by  winds  of  gossip,  even  if  there 
was  any  surmise.  It's  lucky  that  we  decided 
against  telling  anybody  except  Pam.  I  was 
very  tempted  to  answer  that  letter  of  Mary's, 
the  one  I  showed  you.  I  am  glad  now  I  didn't. 
It  would  inevitably  have  been  connected — 
though  in  the  circumstances  there  would  hardly 
be  an  inquest  " 

Flora's  ringers  flew  to  her  ears,  and  she  gave 
a  little  scream. 
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"  What  a  ghastly  suggestion  !  I  was  tempted 
too,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  neither  of  us  wrote  ! 
A  shock  like  that,  poor  darling  !  I  was  devoted 
to  her,  Leland  !  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is  to  me 
to  think  I  shall  never  see  her  again.  I  was  so 
looking  forward  to  making  her  forgive  me/' 

"  We  are  in  to-morrow/'  said  Pargeter.  <f  I 
will  wire,  and  return,  of  course,  at  once/' 

"  Of  course,"  said  Flora,  rather  blankly.  "  So 
will  I." 

"  My  dear  child,  what  in  the  world  for  ? 
Certainly  not ;  don't  dream  of  it.  You  must 
stay  quietly  in  New  York,  and  I  will  rejoin  you 
there  when — when  I  can." 

"  You  won't  be  long,  Leland  ?  " 

"  No  longer  than  I  can  help.  There  will  be, 
of  course,  a  great  deal  to  settle.  I  haven't  an 
idea  " 

He  pulled  himself  together,  throwing  back  his 
shoulders  with  the  old  gesture,  and  involuntarily 
his  eye  sought  the  glass  of  his  dressing  stand. 

"  She  had  absolutely  no  near  relative,"  he 
said.  "  And  now,  Flora,  you  must  go  as  usual 
to  dinner.  You  may  speak  of  it,  if  you  like. 
Yes,  you  had  better  speak  of  it.  My  wife  was, 
in  a  sense,  your  very  dear  friend ;  it  would  be 
unnatural  not  to  speak  of  it.  After  all,  we  have 
been  a  good  deal  in  each  other's  pockets.  I  will 
not,  of  course,  appear." 

"  Oh,  Leland,  must  I  %  I  would  so  much 
rather  have  something  quietly  with  you  here," 
begged  Flora  ;  but  Pargeter 's  ringers  were  on  the 
door  handle.  Before  he  turned  it  a  knock  came, 
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and  he  opened  it  narrowly,  to  disclose  the  coat 
sleeve  of  a  steward  and  a  folded  paper. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  the  captain  wished  this 
to  be  given  to  you  immediately. " 

Pargeter  took  the  sheet  and  closed  the  door. 
His  identity  as  the  distinguished  widower  had 
been  discovered.   It  was  another  marconigram. 

"  King  and  Queen  have  expressed  deep  regret 
death  Hon.  Mrs.  Pargeter,  which  supposed  some 
quarters  been  hastened  by  events  connected 
with  Mr.  Leland  Pargeter's  candidature  recent 
election.  Place  of  interment  not  yet  settled, 
but  understood  public  funeral  will  be  accorded 
deceased  lady  whom  evening  papers  all  shades 
opinion  unite  eulogising." 

"  Very  civil  of  the  captain,"  said  Leland, 
f<  Odd  misunderstanding.  Now,  Flora,  if  you 
will  slip  quietly  out,  I'll  ring." 

"  A  public  funeral !  "  murmured  Flora  as  she 
slipped  out.  "  How  nice  for  her,  poor  dear. 
Quel  succes,  enfin  !   I  am  glad  !  " 

Leland,  left  alone,  read  the  message  and  re- 
read it,  with  an  expression  as  unmoved  as  if  it 
had  been  a  market  report.  He  sat  there,  with 
his  prison  walls  in  ruins  about  him,  but  little 
invigorated,  to  all  appearance,  by  the  fresh  air. 
Heavy  and  bald  he  sat,  with  a  figure  definitely 
crumpled  across  the  waistcoat,  and  not  a  vine- 
leaf  stirred  in  what  was  left  of  his  hair.  Every- 
thing had  come  to  pass ;  his  world  was  changed, 
his  freedom  invited  him ;  and  he  wondered  at 
his  own  impassivity. 

"Is  it  only  decency," he  said  to  himself,  "  that 
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keeps  me  from  dancing  a  hornpipe  on  the  deck, 
or  is  it  that  this  has  happened  so — damnably — 
late?" 

Then  he  rang  for  the  steward ;  and  for  all  his 
depreciation  of  his  good  fortune,  there  was  a 
new  importance  in  his  voice  as  he  ordered  his 
dinner. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 


SO  the  space  across  which  Pamela  once  saw 
her  stepmother  sitting  with  her  elbow  on 
her  desk,  and  shaded,  averted  eyes,  never  closed 
at  all,  but  widened  till  the  picture  of  her  there 
hung  at  last  like  a  mirage  on  the  further  side. 
Pamela  that  afternoon  went  back  to  her  flat. 
Mary  turned  quietly  to  her  solicitor. 

Mr.  Knowles  spent  most  of  the  next  three  days 
with  her ;  but  her  wishes  and  dispositions  were 
so  clear  that,  though  they  involved  some  unusual 
provisions — and  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
consult  counsel  on  quite  half  a  dozen  points — 
he  was  able  to  place  the  very  important  docu- 
ment that  issued  from  them  before  her  for 
signature  on  the  fourth.  It  was  working  at 
high  pressure,  and  Mr.  Knowles  had  himself  been 
ordered  by  a  peremptory  doctor  to  the  sea  ; 
but  as  he  was  the  single  member  of  the  firm 
perfectly  familiar  with  Lossel  affairs,  and  Mrs. 
Pargeter  seemed  anxious  to  complete  at  the 
earliest  possible  instant,  Mr.  Knowles  postponed 
leaving  town  till  this  was  done.  The  suit  for 
divorce  was,  of  course,  a  simple  matter ;  the 
heavy  and  complicated  business  was  his  client's 
testamentary  action  consequent  upon  her  deter- 
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mination  to  bring  the  suit.  That,  Mr.  Knowles 
confessed  in  speaking  of  it  afterwards,  very 
nearly  floored  him ;  he  had  never  been  so 
pushed.  The  enormously  satisfactory  thing 
was  that  he  had  been  pushed  to  such  wonderful 
time.  It  was  almost  as  if  his  client  had  waited 
to  complete. 

She  did  not  wait  much  longer.  Elizabeth, 
who  had  been  sleeping  in  Mrs.  Pargeter's 
dressing-room  for  some  nights  with  the  door 
open  between,  awakened  by  the  sound  of  difficult 
breathing,  ran  to  her  mistress  and  then  to  the 
telephone,  and  Sir  Henry  was  there  with  extra- 
ordinary quickness.  Almost  his  first  words  were 
"  Where  is  your  master  ?  "  Elizabeth  was 
obliged  to  confess,  with  a  sense  of  criminal 
inculpation,  that  she  did  not  know ;  but  Miss 
Pargeter  was  on  the  telephone.  She  was  then 
given  a  message  for  Miss  Pargeter,  which  was 
taken  out  of  her  mouth  by  the  second  footman, 
half-way  up  the  stairs,  and  looking  oddly  like 
everybody  else  in  shirt  sleeves.  They  "  got  " 
Miss  Pargeter,  too,  very  quickly,  but  it  had 
hardly  reached  her  ear  when  another  of  the 
white-faced  household  brought  word  that  its 
character  must  be  changed. 

Sir  Henry  and  Elizabeth  were  with  her.  Only 
Sir  Henry  and  Elizabeth  ;  but  she  did  not  know, 
and  if  she  had  known,  it  would  have  added  no 
bitterness  to  her  passing.  Distinction  and 
dependence  had  always  surrounded  her  ;  nothing 
warmer,  simpler,  more  happy  or  more  human 
had  ever  stood  beside  her  pillow.  And  she  who 
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had  been  alone  so  long  would  never  have  dis- 
covered it  so  late. 

Then  came  Pamela  back  to  stay  with  the 
beautiful  shell  of  her  for  the  little  while  that  was 
left.  Pamela,  very  stilled  in  spirit,  passionately 
humbled  at  heart,  thankful  for  the  great  inrush 
of  adulation  and  regret  from  a  startled  nation, 
that  seemed  to  lift  and  bear  Mary  Pargeter's 
personality  so  far  upon  the  way  toward  that 
withdrawn  company  whose  names  their  world 
would  not  willingly  forget.  Pamela  read  letters 
and  telegrams  and  saw  the  people  that  had  to 
be  seen,  and  gathered  what  the  newspapers 
said,  with  a  feeling  of  helping  to  speed  her  there. 
Poor  Pamela  !  She  was  routed  quite,  for  this 
enemy  had  laid  down  her  arms  in  love,  had  even 
pointed  to  the  last  low  place  as  if  to  say,  "  There 
you  may  put  your  foot  upon  my  head."  She 
came  back  to  that,  and  the  thought  of  her  father 
— a  thought  with  a  new  illogical  thorn  in  it. 

Pamela  came  back.  There  was  no  one  else  to 
come,  except  Leland,  nobody,  as  Elizabeth  said, 
"  belonging  to  her,"  unless  Percy  Acourt  belonged 
to  her ;  and  he  had  made  that  more  than  ever 
problematical  by  going,  a  few  days  before,  to 
the  Italian  Riviera.  It  was  clear,  now  in  the  end, 
that  the  place  of  people  belonging  to  her  had 
been  taken  by  movements  and  institutions — 
the  Times,  the  Government,  the  Embassies,  the 
Throne  even.  And  these  mourned  in  their 
manner,  and  stretched  out  hands  of  farewell. 

She  must  rest  in  the  Abbey  ;  there  was  not  a 
dissentient  voice.    It  was  known — the  Times, 
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at  all  events,  had  reason  to  believe — that  Mrs. 
Pargeter's  benefactions  to  the  State  would  be 
found  to  be  "  considerably  beyond  M  what  the 
Exchequer  might  have  already  computed  in 
death  duties  ;  but  it  was  for  the  high  and  shining 
example  of  her  life  as  the  trustee  and  adminis- 
tratrix of  one  of  the  largest  private  fortunes  of 
modern  times,  rather  than  for  any  material  gain 
from  her  lamented  decease,  that  the  nation 
desired  to  show  gratitude  by  the  most  notable 
honour  in  its  power  to  bestow.  The  Dean  had 
readily  given  his  consent.  "  A  good  woman/' 
he  said  to  an  enquirer,  "  is  the  noblest  work  of 
God,  and  Mary  Pargeter  was  not  only  a  good, 
but  a  great  woman."  A  Dean  must  be  allowed 
his  margins  ;  but  there  were  many  who  agreed 
that  he  had  not  overstepped  them. 

Then  the  report  found  publication  that  Mrs. 
Pargeter's  will  carried  directions  for  burial 
beside  her  father  in  the  little  churchyard  in  the 
Hareham  estate.  It  was  remembered  that  the 
churchyard  had  been  enclosed  and  consecrated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  Lord  Lossel's  body,  at  his  request ; 
and  this  gave  colour  to  the  rumour  as  to  his 
daughter's  wishes.  The  matter  had  to  be  set  at 
rest  by  reference  to  Mrs.  Pargeter's  solicitors; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  thus  that  the  general  nature 
of  her  testament  became  known  to  a  few  persons 
rather  sooner  than  would  ordinarily  have  been 
the  case.  One  of  these  persons  was  the  Dean 
himself,  who  had  to  be  satisfied ;  others  were 
Captain  Percy  Acourt,  who  was  so  nearly  and  so 
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unusually  concerned,  and  Miss  Pargeter,  who 
was  present  at  the  informal  opening  of  the  docu- 
ment. Percy  learned  it  the  same  day  from  his 
old  school  friend  Hallington  Knowles,  whose 
brother,  Harcourt  Knowles,  had  been  Solicitor- 
General  in  Calthorpe's  last  administration,  and 
who  ventured  to  be  the  first,  perhaps  a  little 
prematurely,  to  send  his  congratulations. 

Percy  and  Pamela  had  thus  at  least  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thinking  separately  of  what  she  had 
done,  while  the  preparations  for  a  State  funeral 
went  forward,  and  the  newspapers  published 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Leland  Pargeter  was  already 
on  his  way  across  the  Atlantic,  having  barely 
landed  at  New  York,  and  the  world  wagged  on 
as  usual,  and  Mary  ,  lay  in  the  winter  of  her 
abdication,  and  seemed  well  content. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  feel  as  content  as  she 
under  any  other  conditions  ;  certainly  the  satis- 
factions she  imposed  upon  Percy  Acourt  were  un- 
easy ones  to  live  with,  for  more  than  one  reason. 
She  had  simply  removed  herself  from  his  per- 
plexities, having  taken  precaution  to  leave  the 
situation  that  had  so  tempted  him  as  fully  at  his 
disposal  as  ever  he  could  have  seen  it.  Indeed, 
far  more  fully,  since  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that 
Mary  could  have  wiped  herself  entirely  out  of  it 
in  any  other  way  than  the  one  in  which  she  had 
so  happily  only  to  acquiesce.  (Gertrude  Am- 
brose's sombre  theory  that  she  did  more  than  that 
we  may  dismiss,  knowing  Mrs.  Ambrose  as  we 
do,  and  with  more  direct  access  to  the  facts  than 
even  she  could  profess.)   Mary  was  gone  by  the 
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dark  and  lonely  path,  and  her  last  act  had  been 
to  put  Percy  Acourt  in  her  place  as  she  conceived 
her  place  ;  and  this,  it  will  be  quickly  seen,  was 
more  convenient  than  being  beside  her,  in  that 
it  left  room  for  another.  He  might  think  of  that 
too,  at  his  ease,  while  he  pondered  his  new 
responsibilities  and  reflected  upon  how  they 
came  to  be  his. 

He  would  have  to  ponder  them.  Mary's  hand, 
even  cold,  offered  no  benefit  free  from  the  need 
of  reflection.  This  one  held  for  poor  Percy  a 
whole  world  of  ambiguity ;  but  Hallington 
Knowles  had  assured  her  that  the  way  devised 
was  the  only  way.  She  could  enforce,  effectively, 
no  private  views  upon  public  policy ;  and  she 
knew  her  time  w^as  short.  Perhaps,  too,  her 
failing  eye  saw  less  of  politics,  and  more  of 
Percy  and  the  common  good — she  had,  after  all, 
no  great  discipline  as  a  party  woman.  This,  at 
all  events,  was  what  he  had  in  the  end  to  take 
from  her. 

Under  all  necessary  safeguards  and  checks, 
including  the  appointment  of  three  Governors,  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mrs.  Pargeter's  will  made  Captain  Acourt  sole 
administrator  of  her  vast  fortune  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State  in  agriculture,  with  a 
provision  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  to 
enable  him  to  undertake  the  duty  without  the 
embarrassment  of  private  claims  upon  his  time. 
At  his  death,  again  under  those  admirable  con- 
ditions which  had  done  so  much  to  floor  Mr. 
Knowles,  the  whole  fabric  and  accumulation  of 
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the  house  of  Lossel  was  to  become  a  public  in- 
heritance, passing  directly  into  the  charge  of  the 
Treasury,  to  be  administered  under  the  name  of 
the  Lossel  Fund  for  the  Assistance  of  Agriculture, 
as  a  national  asset  in  perpetuity.  There  were  the 
usual  legacies  to  servants.  Parkinson,  who  had 
exhibited  such  exemplary  fidelity  to  other 
members  of  the  household,  was  made  very 
comfortable  ;  and  several  institutions  in  which 
Mary's  interest  had  long  been  personal  and 
special  received  bequests.  There  was  also  a 
careful  provision  for  Hareham  Park,  which  was 
to  be  converted  at  once  into  a  retreat  at  the 
disposal  of  authors  upon  the  Civil  List,  toward 
whom  Mary  had  long  considered  the  country's 
gratitude  slender.  She  may  have  thought  with 
pleasure  that  the  spark  of  depressed  genius 
might  often  re-illume  itself  there,  fanned  by 
contact  with  the  achievement,  very  late  in  life, 
of  her  great  grandfather,  Lord  Lossel. 

To  Pamela  she  left  no  money,  but  all  her 
personalty  in  token  of  her  "  unbroken  affection," 
her  pearls  as  well  as  her  place  ;  and  Leland 
Pargeter  received  what  Mrs.  Ambrose  described 
as  a  "  compassionate  allowance  "  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year — to  be  allowed,  if  undrawn,  to 
accumulate  on  his  behalf. 

As  somebody  said  with  chastened  gratitude 
in  the  next  Sunday's  Constitution — probably 
not  Norreys,  whose  phrases  had  begun  to  be 
current  coin  among  the  staff — it  was  a  will 
which  gave  a  startled  and  interested  nation 
"  furiously  to  think."    Admitting  this,  what 
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shall  we  say  of  the  burden  it  placed  upon 
that  promising  Unionist  politician,  Captain  Percy 
Acourt  ?  One  can  only  reflect,  for  comfort,  upon 
the  aptitude  for  balancing  such  matters  which 
was  so  markedly  his.  The  dinner-table  word 
was  put  as  cleverly  by  Gertrude  Ambrose  as  by 
anybody. 

"  A  bank  manager,"  she  exclaimed,  "  to  the 
intention,  for  the  next  five  years  anyhow,  of 
Ashley  Venn !  And  it  has  been  left  to  a  woman 
without  any  sense  of  humour  whatever,  to  make 
this  incomparable  jest !  " 

It  had  certainly  a  look  of  that.  If,  as  Ashley 
Venn  himself  commented,  it  had  been  anybody 
but  Mary  Pargeter  

•  .  .  •  « 

On  one  day  people  were  admitted,  and  the 
house  murmured  for  hours  to  muffled  feet  and 
the  quiet  opening  and  closing  of  doors.  Early 
that  morning  there  were  matters  to  decide  in 
the  room  which  Mary  still  occupied  at  some 
advantage.  A  Eed  Cross  wreath  had  come — and 
what  place  should  be  given  to  the  one  from  the 
German  Emperor  ?  Pamela  had  arranged  these 
tributes  as  seemed  fitting,  and  was  standing  for 
a  moment  in  the  transformed  place,  as  she  had 
already  stood  so  often,  beside  the  coffin,  which 
had  not  yet  wholly  closed  upon  the  simple  riddle 
that  had  been  Mary  Pargeter.  She  stood  there 
with  her  ineffectual  hand  on  the  polished  wood, 
seeking,  as  we  do,  the  withdrawn  soul  in  the 
face  that  would  never  yield  it  to  her  again, 
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trying,  as  we  do,  to  penetrate  the  shut  lids  with 
her  passion  of  living  regret.  She  did  not  look  up 
for  the  step  in  the  room — a  servant  had  been 
there  the  moment  before — even  when  it  ad- 
vanced ;  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  stood  on 
the  edge  of  her  consciousness  for  some  seconds 
that  she  raised  her  eyes  and  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  Percy  Acourt. 

They  took  silent  refuge  in  her  lying  there ; 
they  hid  themselves  from  one  another  in  her 
beautiful,  austere  indifference.  If  she  had 
wished  to  triumph  over  them  she  might  have 
been  indeed  gratified ;  but  that  was  little 
likely,  and  they  knew  it.  Moments  passed  as 
they  stood  beside  her,  pressing  their  hearts  upon 
the  sword  of  the  rebuke  she  would  have  spared 
them ;  and  when  at  last  their  eyes  strangely  met 
it  was  to  accuse  and  deny  all  that  they  had  ever 
said,  in  vain  sacrifice  to  her  peace.  When  finally 
they  left  her  they  seemed  to  take  unwilling 
steps  towards  the  future  to  which  she  dismissed 
them,  the  future  which  her  simple  departure  had 
made  so  certain,  and  yet  so  ambiguous.  They 
passed  into  it  together,  through  the  door  which 
Acourt  held  ceremoniously  open.  They  passed 
into  it  together.  After  all,  it  was  only  for 
her,  not  for  them,  to  refuse. 

About  six  months  later  that  kindly  soul, 
Hallington  Knowles,  secured  permission  to  re- 
turn to  Lady  Flora  Bellamy  a  certain  incrimi- 
nating letter  for  which  there  was  now  no  crime 
that  could  usefully  be  established.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  was  a  letter  that  had  importantly  con- 
tributed to  the  public  welfare.  So  that  Leland, 
who  married — without  indecent  haste — the  lady 
who  probably  cost  him  an  election  and  certainly 
lost  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  was  never  to  realise 
either  the  one  misfortune  or  the  other.  It  may  be 
that  this  oblivion  added  to  the  serenity  of  the 
married  life  in  which  he  so  soon  grew  noticeably 
stout  and  opinionated.  It  was  a  complete  and 
happy  ignorance  which  his  daughter  Pamela, 
who  knew  just  a  little,  might  have  envied  him. 
Mrs.  Percy  Acourt  knew  just  a  little,  and  she 
could  never  ask  the  whole,  of  what  her  husband 
had  said  to  her  father's  wife,  and  what  he  had 
heard  in  reply,  that  bitter  day  of  her  encounter 
with  him  on  the  doorstep  in  Arlington  Street. 
She  waited  hoping  to  be  told ;  she  will  always 
wait  hoping  to  be  told ;  and  as  that  brilliant 
specialist  in  British  agricultural  finance  never 
will  tell  her,  she  will  continue,  I  fear,  to  imagine 
the  worst. 


THE  END 
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The  Justice  of  the  Duke.  Rafael  Sabatini 

Author  of  "  The  Shame  of  Motley,"  "  The  Trampling  of  the 
Lilies,"  "  Cesare  Borgia,"  "  The  Lion's  Skin,"  etc. 

In  his  "Life  of  Cesare  Borgia"  Mr.  Sabatini  gives  us  a  stern, 
straightforward  narrative,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  chronicles 
and  writings  upon  which  the  history  of  the  Borgias—  and  more 
particularly  of  Cesare — is  founded.  He  has  reserved  it  for  the 
present  volume  to  fill  in  the  details  permissible  to  the  romancer,  and 
to  allow  his  fancy  to  play  about  the  same  fascinating  and  terrible 
protagonist,  presenting  to  us  the  real  Cesare  Borgia,  as  Mr.  Sabatini 
visualises  him,  but  in  settings  purely  artificial  and  in  circumstances 
wholly  or  partly  fictitious,  spun  and  woven  with  all  the  art  of  which 
this  writer  is  master. 

It  is  the  Author's  contention — and  he  may  claim  to  have  established 
it  in  his  "  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia" — that  terrible  and  relentless  as 
Cesare  was,  he  was  pre-eminently  just  with  that  dread  justice  that 
took  no  concern  of  mercy.  In  "  The  Justice  of  the  Duke  "  we  see 
this  beautiful  and  amazing  young  Italian  of  the  Renaissance  dealing 
with  the  situations  which  the  Author  has  invented  or  built-up, 
precisely  as  Mr.  Sabatini  conceives  that  he  would  have  dealt  with 
them  had  they  arisen  as  set  down  in  this  work.  Thus,  whilst  purely 
a  work  of  fiction,  fine,  sharp-cut  and  arresting,  it  is  none  the  less  of 
high  historic  value  by  virtue  of  the  series  of  accurate  and  graphic 
pictures  it  shows  us  of  a  ruthless  man  in  a  ruthless  age.  As  a 
corollary  to  "  The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia,"  and  as  an  illustration  of 
it,  nothing  could  be  more  welcome  to  Mr.  Sabatini's  readers. 

The  Woman  Hunter.  Arabella  Kenealy 

Author  of  "  Dr.  Janet  of  Harley  Street,"  u  The  Mating  of  Anthea," 

etc. 

Nerissa  is  a  healthy,  sweet  and  pretty  English  girl,  who  has  led  a 
luxurious  life  in  her  uncle's  country  home.  She  becomes  bored,  then 
Hartland,  an  ascetic  East-end  vicar,  crosses  her  path,  falls  in  love,  and, 
against  his  principles — marries  her.  Nerissa,  full  of  sweetness  and 
charm,  would  have  been  his  joy  and  consolation,  but  Hartland  after  a 
struggle,  repulses  her ;  she  is  not  to  be  his  real  wife,  only  his  com- 
panion and  drudge.  Nerissa  is  loyal.  The  daughter  of  an  East-end 
Doctor,  a  girl  of  opulent  charms,  vulgar  mind,  and  unstable  tempera- 
ment is  converted  by  Hartland's  preaching  and  is  taken  into  the  house- 
hold. She  attracts  Hartland ;  this  lure  of  the  flesh  is  a  temptation  to 
the  man  leading  an  unnatural  life.  Nerissa  is  pained  and  shocked,  and 
Hartland  goes  off  and  enters  a  Trappist  monastery.  After  his  death 
Nerissa  marries  again.  The  book  is  full  of  interest  and  cannot  fail  to 
repay  perusal.  (January,  191 2) 
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Intimate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III. :  Personal 

Reminiscences  of  the  Man  and  the  Emperor  by  the  late  Baron 
d'Ambes  ;  translated  by  A.  R.  Allinson.  In  two  volumes,  demy 
8vo,  fully  illustrated,  24s.  net  the  set. 

This  book  is  the  private  diary  of  a  life-long  and  intimate  friend 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  whose  identity  is  here  thinly  veiled  under  a, 
somewhat  obvious  pseudonym.  The  Baron  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  future  Emperor  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  at 
Arenaberg,  the  Swiss  home  where  he  and  his  mother  Queen  Hortense 
of  Holland  were  living  in  exile.  Deeply  impressed  from  the  beginning 
by  the  personality  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Baron  gradually  became 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  his  friend  was  a  son  of  Napoleon  I., 
and  in  his  diary  he  alleges  some  startling  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
theory.  From  his  earliest  association  with  Louis  he  began  jotting 
down  incidents,  conversations,  and  reflections  as  they  occurred,  and 
to  these  he  added  evidence  from  every  source,  letters,  documents, 
newspaper  cuttings,  which,  after  the  death  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
within  a  few  years  of  his  own,  he  prepared  for  publication.  The- 
book  therefore  supplies  a  large  quantity  of  first  hand  material,  for  the 
first  time  in  English,  for  a  survey  and  study  of  the  life  and  character 
of  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  figures  in  modern  history.  The 
Baron  follows  his  hero  from  boyhood  through  the  years  of  exile  and 
adventure,  as  a  conspirator  in  Italy,  as  a  refugee  in  London,  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  '48,  finally  as  Emperor,  down  to  the 
disasters  of  1870,  the  fatal  day  at  Sedan  and  the  death  at  Chislehurst. 
In  every  phase  of  that  chequered  career  this  unique  diary  throws 
illuminating  sidelights  on  a  number  of  interesting  and  hitherto 
imperfectly  understood  episodes. 


Fourteen  Years  of  Diplomatic  Life  in  Japan, 

Stray  leaves  from  the  Diary  of  Baroness  Albert  d'Anethan, 
with  an  introduction  by  His  Excellency  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  (Monsieur  Kato),  who  was  twice 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  Baron  d'Anethan's  term  in 
Tokio.    Illustrated  with  photogravure  and  half-tone  illustrations 
printed  on  art  paper,  18s.  net. 
This  volume  consists  of  the  diaries  of  the  Baroness  d'Anethan, 
widow  of  the  late  Baron  Albert  d'Anethan,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
at  the  Court  of  Japan.     For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  Baron  d'Anethan 
held  this  position,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  period  the  Baroness 
described  day  by  day  the  events,  historical,  social,  and  official,  in 
which  she  was  taking  part.     The  Diary  commences  with  her  first 
day  in  the  Far  East,  and  deals  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  fol- 
lowing years,  the  Japanese-Chinese  War,  the  tragedies  of  the  Boxer 
trouble,  experiences  of  the  Red  Cross  work,  the  various  travels  and 
expeditions  in  the  lovely  interior  of  Japan,  Court,  official,  and  religious 
functions,  many  no  longer  existing,  and  above  all  the  exciting  incidents 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.    All  these  are  described  with  a  realistic 
and  vivid  pen. 

The  History  of  Garrards,  Crown  Jewellers,  17  21 — 

1911.  A  superb  volume,  printed  throughout  on  art  paper,  in  two 
colours,  with  nearly  40  whole-page  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  5/- 'net. 

Of  the  great  London  businesses  dating  from  the  early  days  of  the 
1 8th  century,  few  possess  the  historical  interest  which  centres  in  the 
House  of  Garrard.  Between  1721  and  191 1,  the  Garrards  have  been 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths  and  jewellers  to  six  Sovereigns  in  succession. 
All  the  great  notabilities  of  seventeen  eventful  decades  have  been  their 
customers,  and  the  archives  of  the  firm  are  complete  from  the  day  the 
sign  of  the  King's  Arms  was  set  up  at  the  corner  of  Panton  Street  and 
the  Haymarket  down  to  the  recent  removal  of  the  business  to  the 
magnificent  building  at  the  northern  end  of  Albemarle  Street,  which  an 
expert  has  lately  described  as  "  the  finest  exemplification  to  be  found 
m  London  of  the  application  of  the  highest  architectural  and  decorative 
designs  to  commercial  premises."  It  was  at  Garrards  that  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Consort,  the  three  Dukes  of  Cumberland, 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  King  George  IV.  and  his  five  brothers, 
King  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide,  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
Consort,  King  Edward  VII.  and  Queen  Alexandra,  purchased  both 
plate  and  jewellery.  The  great  Duke  of  Wellington  went  to  Garrards 
to  set  the  first  facet  of  the  Koh-I-Noor  for  cutting,  and  the  Royal 
Crowns,  both  in  1901  and  191 1,  were  either  made  or  arranged  at 
Garrards.  The  Imperial  Crown  used  at  the  Delhi  Durbar  of  December 
7th,  191 1,  was  also  designed  and  made  by  the  Crown  Jewellers. 

Not  only  will  the  "History  of  Garrards"  contain  a  narrative  of 
the  artistic  achievements  of  this  great  firm  during  many  generations, 
but  it  will  provide  its  readers  with  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
two  great  London  thoroughfares  which  are  associated  with  it,  viz.  the 
Haymarket  and  Albemarle  Street. 
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Godoy,    the    Queen's    Favourite.     Edmund  B. 

d'Auvergne.  Author  of  "The  Coburgs,"  "A  Queen  at  Bay," 
u  Lola  Montez,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  16s.  net. 
A  romance  of  the  old  Spanish  Court.  Godoy,  the  son  of  a  poor 
country  gentleman,  had  no  fortune  but  his  handsome  face.  This 
was  enoush  to  captivate  Maria  Luisa,  the  wife  of  King  Charles  IV., 
a  woman  comparable  in  some  respects  with  Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 
Strange  to  say,  her  lover  secured  an  empire  over  her  husband, 
which  lasted  till  his  dying  day.  Entrusted  with  the  government, 
Godoy  was  called  upon  to  contend  against  no  less  a  foe  than  Napoleon 
himself,  and  for  twenty  years  he  held  France  at  bay.  Overthrown 
at  last  by  the  odious  heir-apparent,  afterwards  Ferdinand  VII.,  the 
fallen  favourite  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  French  at 
Bayonne.  He  followed  his  master  and  mistress  into  exile,  and 
died  poor  and  neglected  forty  years  after.  His  career  was  one  of 
the  most  romantic  that  history  affords.  The  book  is  largely  based 
on  unpublished  official  documents. 

In  Jesuit  Land :  The  Jesuit  Missions  at  Paraguay. 

W.  H.  Koebel 

Author  of  "In  the  Maoriland  Bush,"  "  Madeira,  Old  and  New," 
"  Portugal,  Past  and  Present,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated. 
The  story  of  the  Jesuit  missions  of  Paraguay  as  told  here,  forms 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  chapters  in  the  complex  history  of  the 
River  Plate  Provinces.  Mr.  Koebel  has  traced  the  work  of  the 
missions  from  their  inception  in  the  early  days  of  Spanish  South 
American  colonisation  and  discovery,  down  to  the  final  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  by  Bucareli  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  a  story  of  deep  interest,  often  of  breathless  excitement,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  close  and  intimate  study  of  the  devoted  men, 
who  gave  all,  even  to  life  itself,  to  their  work ;  through  the  story 
runs  a  vein  of  political  intrigue  which  heightens  its  fascination. 

Princess  and  Queen :  The  Life  and  Times  of  Mary  II. 

Mary  F.  Sandars 

Author  of  "  Balzac,  his  Life  and  Writings." 
The  only  English  biography  of  Mary  II.  is  the  one  written  by 
Miss  Agnes  Strickland  in  her  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England," 
and  this  work  is  wholly  unfair  to  the  Queen.  Since  then  much 
fresh  information  has  come  to  light.  In  1880,  Countess  Bentinck 
published  part  of  Queen  Mary's  private  diary,  and  in  1886  Dr. 
Doebner  produced  other  portions  of  it.  These  two  books  give  a 
unique  opportunity  for  an  appraisement  of  the  Queen,  who  confided 
her  most  secret  thoughts  to  her  precious  Memoirs,  which  she 
carried  on  her  person  in  times  of  danger.  Moreover,  the  writer 
has  visited  the  Hague,  and  studied  the  archives  there,  where  she 
received  much  valuable  assistance  from  Dr.  Kramer,  author  of  a 
Dutch  Life  of  Queen  Mary.  By  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland  she  has  also  had  access  to  the  unpublished  letters  at 
Welbeck,  and  through  Lord  Bathurst  to  a  number  of  unpublished 
letters  of  the  Queen  to  her  most  intimate  friends. 
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The  Love  Affairs  of  the  Vatican.    Dr.  Angelo 

S.  Rappoport.  Author  of  "Royal  Lovers,"  "Mad  Majesties," 
"Leopold  II.,"  etc.  In  demy  8vo,  handsome  cloth  gilt,  with 
photogravure  plates  and  numerous  other  illustrations,  printed 
on  art  paper,  16s.  net. 

The  history  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  has  often  been  treated  in  an 
exhaustive  manner,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  authoritative  work  dealing 
with  the  more  intimate  side  of  the  affairs  of  the  Vatican.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Rappoport,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  lighter  side  of  history, 
and  especially  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  favourites  of  kings  and 
queens  upon  the  politics  of  nations,  endeavours  to  show  the  important 
part  played  by  the  favourites  of  the  Popes  in  the  history  of  the 
Vatican  and  Christianity.  As  an  impartial  historian  this  author 
draws  attention  to  the  discrepancy  existing  between  the  noble  and 
sublime  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  his  followers.  Begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  history  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  who  soon 
became  the  spiritual  rulers  of  Christendom,  he  deals  with  the  morality 
of  the  priests  and  the  various  love  affairs  of  the  Popes.  The  words  of 
the  prophet,  "and  the  women  rule  over  us,"  may  literally  be  applied 
to  the  history  of  the  Papacy  during  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance. For  not  only  were  such  famous  courtesans  as  Theodora  and 
Marozia  the  actual  rulers  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  possession  of  the 
Keys  of  Heaven,  but  a  woman  one  day  ascended  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  and  became  Pope.  The  author  further  relates  the  story  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  Signora  Venozza,  of  Pope  Leo  X.  and  a 
French  Court  beauty,  of  Sixtus  V.  and  the  beautiful  English  heretic 
Anna  Osten,  of  Innocent  X.  and  his  sister-in-law  Olympia,  and  of 
many  other  Popes.  Dr.  Rappoport  is  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a 
master  of  light  biographical  literature,  and  unobtrusively  he  teaches 
a  lesson  and  draws  a  moral.  Whilst  exposing  the  intrigues  of  the 
Papal  Court,  he  does  justice  to  such  Popes  as  were  worthy  Vicars  of 
Christ. 


The  Tragedy  of  Sandro  Botticelli.   A.  J.  Anderson 

Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  16  full-page  illustra- 
tions on  art  paper,  ios.  6d.  net. 

A  delightful  story  of  Florence  during  the  Renaissance,  with  the 
poets,  philosophers,  and  ladies  of  the  Medici  circle  as  a  background, 
and  including  the  most  intimate  study  of  Botticelli's  life  and  art  that 
has  yet  been  written.  Commencing  with  Sandro's  life  at  Prato  and 
telling  of  the  influence  that  Lucrezia  exercised  over  his  character,  and 
Fra  Fillippo  Lippi  over  his  painting,  the  author  depicts  his  struggles 
and  triumphs  with  a  sure  touch,  ending  with  the  wave  of  piagnone 
mysticism  which  clouded  the  last  years  of  his  career.  When  Mr. 
Anderson  loves  his  characters,  he  loves  them  whole-heartedly,  and  he 
compels  his  readers  to  sympathise  with  Botticelli  as  much  as  they 
sympathise  wilh  Filippo  Lippi  and  the  nun  Lucrezia. 
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The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia.         Rafael  Sabatini 

Author  of  "The  Lion's  Skin,"  "The  Justice  of  the  Duke,"  etc. 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontispiece  and  other 
illustrations  printed  on  art  paper,  16s.  net. 

Cesare  Borgia,  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  Italy's  most  conspicu- 
ous age,  has  hitherto  been  no  more  than  a  figure  of  romance,  a  villain 
of  melodrama,  and  such  conceptions  as  there  are  of  him  are  vaguely  of 
a  splendid  criminal,  based  upon  the  fictions  of  Hugo  and  Dumas.  It 
is  time  we  knew  more  of  the  prototype  of  "  The  Prince  "  of  Machiavelli„ 
and  singular  that  in  an  age  of  historical  biographies  so  amazing  a 
subject  should  for  so  long  have  been  neglected  by  the  historian. 

Mr.  Rafael  Sabatini  has  undertaken  the  task  of  telling  this  tremen- 
dous and  picturesque  story.  Ruthless,  swift  and  terrific  does  Cesare 
Borgia  appear  in  the  pages  of  this  engrossing  biography,  yet  a  man  of 
sound  judgment,  as  just  as  he  was  merciless— too  just,  indeed,  for 
mercy — a  subtle  statesman  and  a  military  genius. 


Duchess  Derelict :  A  Study  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Charlotte  d'Albret,  Duchess  of  Valentinois.  E,  L.  Miron.  Demy 
8vo,  fully  illustrated,  16s.  net. 

The  beautiful  and  saintly  girl  who  became  the  wife  of  Cesare 
Borgia  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  of  the  minor  figures  which  take 
the  stage  in  the  brilliant  period  of  French  history  which  is  sandwiched 
between  the  Mediaeval  and  the  Renaissance  epoch.  In  this  book  her 
brief  life  is  presented  to  English  readers  for  the  first  time,  many  of  the 
documents  consulted  having  never  before  been  translated.  Side  by 
side  with  the  hapless  heroine  move  such  arresting  persons  of  the  drama 
as  Louis  XII.,  his  twice-crowned  Queen,  Anne  of  Brittany,  Louise 
d' Angouleme,  the  ambitious  mother  of  Francis  I.,  the  worldly  Cardinal, 
George  d'Amboise,  the  "  little  deformed  Queen  "  of  France,  Sainte 
Jeanne  de  Valois,  and  a  host  of  lesser-known  men  and  women,  the 
most  important  being  the  cratty,  blustering  Gascon,  the  Sieur  d'Albret, 
father  of  Charlotte.  For  setting,  the  book  has  the  social  conditions 
of  life  in  the  feudal  chateaux  of  bygone  France ;  and  the  wardrobes, 
the  jewel-caskets,  the  recreations  and  occupations  of  a  great  lady  of 
the  period  are  faithfully  presented  in  its  pages. 

The  Life  of  James   Hinton.     Mrs.  Havelock 

Ellis.  Author  of  "  Three  Modern  Seers,"  »«  My  Cornish  Neigh- 
bours," "  Kit's  Honour,"  etc.    Illustrated,  ios.  6d.  net. 

Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis  is  preparing  this  biography  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances.  Access  to  private  papers,  and  the  assistance  of 
intimate  friends,  together  with  her  own  knowledge  and  experience, 
qualify  her  to  treat  the  subject  with  greater  fullness  than  was  possible 
to  those  who  preceded  her.  The  book  will  aim  at  presenting  the  man 
as  his  friends  knew  him,  and  as  the  world  does  not  realise  him.  Many 
matters  will  be  revealed  to  show  that  he  chiefly  sought  to  disentangle 
false  morality  from  true  morality,  and  to  prove  him  a  noble,  serious 
student  struggling  to  bring  truth  into  the  open. 


In  the  Footsteps  of  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion. 

Maud  M.  Holbach.  Author  of  "  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina," 
"  Dalmatia,"  etc.    In  demy  8vo,  fully  illustrated,  16s.  net. 

Born  of  a  warrior  race  of  princes,  yet  with  troubadore  blood  in  his 
veins,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  united  in  himself  the  qualities  of  soldier 
and  poet.  His  faults  were  many,  but  most  of  them  were  those  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  This  book  aims  to  sketch  truly  this  almost 
mythical  king,  and  to  bring  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in 
history  from  the  land  of  shadows  into  the  broad  light  of  day,  tracing 
his  footsteps  through  mediaeval  France  and  England  to  Cyprus  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  back  along  the  Adriatic  shores  to  the  place  of  his 
captivity  on  the  Danube,  and  finally  to  his  tragic  death  in  the  land  of 
his  boyhood.  The  author  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  scenes 
of  many  of  Cceur  de  Lion's  wanderings  which  gives  life  to  her  narrative, 
and  the  historical  bent  which  enables  her  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

The  France  off  Joan  of  Arc.        Lieut. -Colonel 

Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard,  D.S.O,  Author  of  "The  Amours  of 
Henri  de  Navarre  and  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,"  Sidelights  on 
the  Court  of  France,"  etc.  In  one  volume.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  16  illustrations  on  art  paper, 
16s.  net. 

No  period  of  French  history  is  richer  in  the  material  of  romance 
than  that  immediately  preceding  and  synchronous  with  the  time  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  Colonel  Haggard  has  made  excellent  use  of  that 
material  in  this,  the  latest  volume  from  his  pen.  His  picture  of  the 
France  of  Joan  of  Arc  glows  with  colour  and  is  full  of  startling  light 
and  shade  effects.  Colonel  Haggard  not  only  vividly  realises  in  this 
book  a  very  engaging  Maid  of  Orleans,  but  he  also  traces  those  earlier 
historical  developments,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  a 
true  understanding  of  the  position  which  history  assigns  to  Joan  of 
Arc.  He  shows  how,  before  the  advent  of  "la  Pucelle,"  France  was 
torn  by  civil  strife,  her  king,  Charles  VI.,  beloved  but  imbecile,  power- 
less to  defend  his  kingdom,  and  his  powerful  vassals,  the  Seigneurs, 
intent  only  on  personal  gain.  Colonel  Haggard  traces  the  origin  and 
progress  of  that  bloody  and  long-drawn-out  quarrel,  known  as  that 
of  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Burgundians,  and  shows  how  the  crafty  king 
Henry  V.  of  England  took  advantage  of  the  turmoil  to  snatch  the 
throne  of  France. 

A  glittering  procession  of  historic?!  figures  is  revealed  in  Colonel 
Haggard's  volume,  Philippe  le  Hardi,  Jean  sans  Peur,  Philippe  le  Bon, 
the  three  famous  Dukes  of  Burgundy ;  Louis  d'Orleans ;  the  Comte 
Bernard  d' Armagnac,  Charles  VI.,  and  Isabeau,  his  unfaithful  consort ; 
Charles  VII.,  and  Yolande,  his  intriguing  mother-in-law  ;  these  and 
many  other  noted  personages  play  their  part  in  the  moving  drama  of 
which  the  central  figure  is  Joan  of  Arc,  whose  human  and  pathetic 
story  is  told  fully  in  Colonel  Haggard's  pages  from  the  early  days  at 
Dom-Remy  clown  to  the  trial  and  execution. 
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Jean  de  la  Fontaine:    The  Poet  and  the  Man. 

Frank  Hamel.  Author  of  "  The  Dauphines  of  France,"  "  An 
Eighteenth  Century  Marquise,"  "  A  Woman  of  the  Revolution," 
etc.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  16s.  net. 

La  Fontaine  has  a  unique  place  in  French  literature.  He  stands 
between  the  old  and  the  new.  He  possessed  the  humour  of  the 
Renaissance  period  and  adapted  it  to  the  clear  and  sparkling  style 
of  the  grand  steels.  Although  he  lived  mostly  in  the  stifling  atmo- 
sphere of  Parisian  Society  and  the  Court,  his  writings  have  an  open- 
air  atmosphere  which  adds  to  their  charm.  His  great  gift  was  for 
telling  stories — and  his  fables  are  immortal.  When  he  wrote  of 
animals  he  endowed  them  with  humanity  and  personality  to  such  an 
extent  that  animals  described  by  other  writers  seem  dull  and  dead  in 
comparison  with  his. 

His  life  contains  no  great  incidents  and  no  great  upheavals,  but  is 
made  up  of  entertaining  little  things,  many  friendships,  and  a  passion 
for  poetry.  He  was  closely  in  touch  with  Boileau,  Racine  and 
Moliere,  and  his  story  must  therefore  appeal  to  all  students  of  a 
remarkable  period  of  French  literary  history. 

Among  the  women  of  his  circle  were  the  gay  niece  of  Mazarin, 
Mme.  la  Duchesse  de  Bouillon ;  the  hysterical  and  devout  Madame, 
wife  of  Gaston  d' Orleans,  the  actress  La  Champmesle,  and  his 
particular  benefactress,  Mme.  de  la  Sabliere.  To  these  and  other 
kind  friends  he  was  indebted  for  the  ease  and  luxury  he  loved. 
Great  child  of  genius  that  he  was,  he  might  have  cried  in  the  words 
of  another  writer,  "  Oh,  why  cannot  we  all  be  happy  and  devote 
ourselves  to  play  ?  " 

The  Royal  Miracle :  A  Garland  of  unpublished  or 
very  Rare  Tracts,  Broadsides,  Letters,  Prints  and  other  Rariora 
concerning  the  Wanderings  of  Charles  II,  after  the  Battle  of 
Worcester  (September  3 — October  15,  1651),  with  an  Historical 
Introduction  and  Bibliography,  together  with  some  account  of  the 
Commemorative  Pilgrimage  of  September  3 — 9,  191 1.  A.  M. 
Broadley.  Author  of  "  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale,"  "  Chats 
on  Autographs,"  "  Napoleon  in  Caricature,"  etc.  In  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated,  with  portraits,  maps,  etc.,  from  rare 
originals. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  an  unrivalled 
collection  of  Carolean  Memorabilia,  and  in  this  work  he  has  brought 
together  in  one  superb  volume  a  choice  selection  of  contemporary 
literature,  with  many  quaint  and  high-class  illustrations,  telling  the 
romantic  story  of  the  young  King's  wanderings  by  circuits  wide  and 
devious  from  Worcester's  fatal  field. 

These  reprints  include  a  Broadside  History  of  His  Sacred  Majesty's 
most  Wonderful  Preservation  (1660).  "  White- Ladies,  or  His  Sacred 
Majesty's  most  Miraculous  Preservation"  (1660);  "The  Royal  Oake, 
etc.,"  by  John  Danverd  ;  "  Miraculum  Basilicon,  or  the  Royal  Miracle  " 
(1664)  ;  "  Claustrum  Regale  Resevatum,  or  the  King's  Concealment  at 
Trent,"  by  A.  W.  (1667) ;  and  the  letter  of  William  Ellesdon  of 
Charmouth  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  concerning  the  adventures  of 
Charles  II.,  transcribed  from  the  original  letter  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford.  Many  other  interesting  items  are  included,  and  the 
work  is  produced  in  the  best  possible  style. 


A  Great  Russian  Realist:     The  Romance  and 


Reality  of  Dostoieffsky.  J.  A.  T.  Lloyd.  Author  of  "  Two 
Russian  Reformers,"  etc.,  etc.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top, 
with  illustrations,  ios.  6d.  net. 

Gogel  was  the  founder  of  the  Russian  novel,  and  at  the  outset  of  his 
literary  career  Dostoieffsky  was  hailed  as  a  new  Gogel.  The  former 
wrote  of  Russia  and  the  Russians  as  they  appeared  to  him,  the  latter 
from  the  sad  but  never  embittered  memories  of  his  youth.  The  stsry 
of  Dostoieffsky' s  life  is  full  of  interest.  Beginning  as  an  engineering 
student  he  became  absorbed  in  French  literature,  and  abandoning  his 
profession,  he  maintained  himself  while  writing  his  romance  "Poor 
Folk"  by  translating  the  novels  of  George  Sand  into  the  Russian 
language.  "  Poor  Folk"  demonstrated  his  genius,  and  brought  him 
fame.  He  joined  the  Revolutionary  Party,  was  imprisoned,  con- 
demned to  be  shot,  reprieved,  and  sent  to  Siberia,  where  he  planned 
the  terrible  "  Maison  des  Mortes,"  in  which  he  tells  his  experiences 
of  Siberia.  Here  he  studied  the  psychology  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment which  he  afterwards  made  the  subject  of  perhaps  his  most 
important  book.  Leaving  prison,  he  began  life  again  as  a  common 
soldier,  became  a  lieutenant,  and  wrote  several  works.  He  married, 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Russia,  took  up  residence  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  published  "  Vremia,"  a  journal  afterwards  stopped.  He  visited 
Europe,  where  his  gambling  habits  reduced  him  to  penury.  He  then 
planned  his  story  "  The  Gambler."  His  wife  and  brother  died,  and 
he  was  left  with  a  stepson  and  his  brother's  family  to  provide  for. 
At  this,  the  most  desperate  period  of  his  fortunes,  he  seems  to  have 
reached  the  threshold  of  his  great  period  as  a  creative  writer.  This 
resulted  in  the  production  of  "Crime  and  Punishment,"  the  greatest 
Criminal  novel  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Turgenev  listened  to  the 
whispers  of  beautiful  and  exquisite  young  girls  who  spoke  of  Russia's 
aspirations  and  Russia's  freedom.  Dostoieffsky  listened  to  the  moan 
of  pain  struggling  up  from  white  lips  too  weak  for  any  power  of  speech 
but  prayer. 


Cameos  of  Indian  Grime.  Studies  of  native  crimi- 
nality in  India.  H.  J.  A.  Hervey  (Indian  Telegraphs,  retired). 
In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Hervey,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  India,  has  collected  a 
large  amount  of  information  concerning  native  crime,  which  he  deals 
with  in  a  series  of  fascinating  chapters  on  Murder,  Poisoning, 
Infanticide,  Burglary,  Highway  Robbery,  Forgery,  Procuring,  Prostitu- 
tion, Mendacity,  Fanaticism,  Extortion,  Railway  Robbery,  Tampering 
with  Railways,  Beggar  Faking,  Trumped-up  Evidence,  Anonymous 
Letters,  Getting  at  Examination  Papers,  Drink,  Opium  Eating, 
Bribery  and  Corruption,  etc.,  etc. 

The  work  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  criminal  natives  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
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Spain  Revisited:  A  Summer  Holiday  in  Galicia. 
C.  Gasquoine  Hartley.  Author  of  "A  Record  of  Spanish 
Painting,"  "  Moorish  Cities,"  "  Things  Seen  in  Spain,"  etc.,  etc. 
In  one  volume,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  With  coloured  frontispiece 
and  numerous  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  12s.  6d.  net. 

C.  Gasquoine  Hartley  is  known  already  as  a  writer  upon  social  life 
in  Spain,  and  as  an  authority  on  the  art  of  the  country.  In  this 
volume  the  writer  recounts,  in  a  most  entertaining  manner,  her  experi- 
ences and  impressions  during  a  sojourn  in  Galicia,  the  mountainous 
and  beautiful  northern  kingdom  of  Spain,  which  is  still  comparatively 
unexplored.  Galicia  is  the  Switzerland  of  Spain,  but  it  is  a  Switzer- 
land with  a  sea-coast,  and  offers  scenery  that  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in 
Europe.  The  mediaeval  city  of  Santiago  de  Compostilla  is  certainly, 
by  its  histury  and  its  magnificent  old  buildings,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  in  Spain.  Its  cathedral  of  St.  James  is  the  greatest 
monument  of  Romanesque  architecture,  while  its  Gate  oj  Glory  is  the 
finest  example  of  early  Christian  sculpture  in  the  world.  Galicia  is  an 
unrivalled  centre  for  the  study  of  Spanish  sculpture,  and  her  churches 
are  museums  of  treasures  in  this  art. 

The  writer  describes  the  fiestas,  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  native 
dances,  the  Gallegan  music,  the  theatre,  and  many  customs  of  the 
people,  who  in  many  ways  resemble  the  Irish  Celts  to  whom  they  are 
allied  by  race.  She  has  visited  not  only  the  towns,  but  has  lived  in 
the  homes  of  the  peasants  in  remote  villages  where  English  speaking 
people  have  seldom  been  seen. 


&  Winter  Holiday  in  Portugal.  Captain  Gran- 
ville Baker.  Author  of  "The  Walls  of  Constantinople,"  etc. 
With  coloured  frontispiece  and  32  original  drawings  by  the  author. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Captain  Granville  Baker,  who  has  served  in  several  campaigns  in 
the  British  as  well  as  the  German  Army,  is  an  experienced  traveller. 
In  this  volume  he  describes  with  the  pen,  pencil  and  brush  the  scenic 
charm  of  Portugal,  the  old  buildings,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people,  and  gives  a  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  nation, 
bringing  his  survey  up  to  the  recent  important  changes  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  author  sets  forth,  in  fascinating  pages,  the  claims  of  Portugal 
as  a  winter  resort.  Wealth  of  colouring  and  variety  of  form  are  the 
most  delightful  features  of  the  landscape.  The  river  scenery  of 
Portugal  recalls  the  far-famed  Khine,  its  mountains  have  an  Alpine 
grandeur,  its  harbours  vie  in  richness  of  beauty  with  those  of  Naples 
and  Constantinople,  its  valleys  and  moors  sport  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  the  flora  of  Portugal  being  the  richest  in  Europe.  The 
towns  and  villages  have  an  old-world  picturesqueness ;  the  costume 
of  the  peasantry  is  uniquely  charming.  Captain  Granville  Baker's 
volume  gives  a  very  adequate  impression  of  these  manifold  attractions. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  Lawrence  Sterne. 

Lewis  Melville.  Author  of  "William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
a  Biography,"  and  other  works.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo, 
with  coloured  frontispiece  and  other  illustrations,  28s.  net  the  set. 

Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  who  has  already  written  much  on  the  eighteenth 
century,  has  brought  to  the  production  of  this  book  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  to  which  he  has  added  the  results  of 
his  own  investigations  and  not  a  little  information  inaccessible  to 
earlier  writers.  This  has  enabled  him  to  correct  old  errors  and 
chronicle  newly-established  facts,  and  so  to  make  his  work  the  most 
complete  and  accurate  account  of  the  life,  and  the  fullest  collection  of 
the  letters  of  this  great  humourist. 

Like  the  immortal  Pepys,  Sterne  had  a  weakness  for  the  1  sex ' ;  and 
not  the  least  important  among  the  letters  Mr.  Melville  has  collected 
are  those  which  Sterne  addressed  to  the  women  with  whom  he  so 
ardently  philandered.  Lord  Baring  has  kindly  permitted  the  use  of 
all  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Draper,  written  from  India,  in  his  possession. 
Sterne  was  a  lover  rather  of  woman  than  of  women,  and,  as  his 
biographer  points  out,  while  he  dallied  with  many  women  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  none.  His  philanderings  were  confined,  Mr. 
Melville  concludes  from  the  evidence  available,  to  an  intellectual 
sensuality  or  sentimentality.  There  is  a  delightful  note  of  frankness 
and  self-revelation  in  Sterne's  letters,  and  throughout  his  two  volumes 
Mr.  Melville  has  been  careful  to  let  the  author  of  "  Tristram  Shandy  " 
speak  for  himself.  The  work  has  been  produced  in  a  manner  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  standard  position  it  will  naturally  take. 

The  Coburgs :  The  Story  of  the  Rise  of  a  great  Royal 
House.  Edmund  B.  d'Auvergne.  Author  of  "  Lola  Montez," 
44  A  Queen  at  Bay,"  "  The  Bride  of  Two  Kings,"  etc.  Photogravure 
frontispiece  and  other  full-page  illustrations  on  art  paper.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  16s.  net. 

At  the  present  day  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  occupies  the 
thrones  of  England,  Belgium  and  Bulgaria,  as  it  occupied  till  last  year 
that  also  of  Portugal.  It  is  allied  to  almost  every  reigning  family  in 
Christendom.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  absolutely 
unknown  outside  the  confines  of  its  tiny  German  duchy.  After 
a  glance  at  the  early  history  of  this  remarkable  family,  Mr.  d'Auvergne 
tells  the  story  of  its  rapid  rise  to  greatness.  He  shows  how  the  cadets 
of  the  house  won  the  hands  of  queens  and  princesses,  and  by  what 
arts  they  made  themselves  indispensable  to  European  diplomacy. 
With  absolute  frankness  he  discusses  the  position  of  the  Prince 
Consort  towards  his  wife's  subjects,  and  traces  the  influence  of  the 
Coburgs  on  European  policy  for  nearly  a  century.  He  is  the  first 
historian  to  attribute  the  Franco-German  War  to  the  restless  ambition 
of  the  Portuguese  branch,  of  the  family — a  startling  conclusion  which 
he  brings  new  facts  to  support.  This  book  is  at  once  an  important 
contribution  to  contemporary  history,  and  a  fascinating  and  intimate 
account  of  the  relations  of  the  greatest  personages  of  our  own  time. 
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A  Tour  through  Old  Provence.     A.  S.  Forrest 

Painter  of  "  Morocco,"  "West  Indies,"  "Portugal,"  etc.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated,  cloth  boards,  6s.  net. 

The  very  name  of  Provence  excites  vivid  anticipations  of  the  quaint 
and  the  picturesque,  and  no  more  delightful  companion  for  a  trip 
through  its  old-world  associations  with  pen  and  pencil  could  be  found 
than  the  author  of  this  book.  In  his  foreword  he  says  :  "  The  way- 
farer in  this  land  of  sunshine  and  fertility,  passing  through  its  villages 
and  visiting  its  towns,  will  continually  meet  with  relics,  ruins  and 
remains,  which  are  like  footprints  of  races,  dynasties,  and  empires  long 
since  passed  away.  Some  are  nearly  effaced,  but  others  stand  out  in 
clear  and  distinct  outline,  recalling  whole  histories  of  bygone  days. 
There  is  something  about  this  region  that  makes  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  strangers  from  northern  lands.  Romance  is  written  so  plainly  on 
its  face  that  even  '  he  who  motors  may  read.' " 

In  the  Maoriland  Bush.  W.  H.  Koebel 

Author  of  "  Madeira,  Old  and  New,"  "  Portugal  :  Its  Land  and 
People,"  "  Agentina,  Past  and  Present,"  etc.  Demy  8vo,  fully 
illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  deals  exclusively  with  the  up-country  life  of  New  Zealand, 
and  includes  intimate  descriptions  of  the  humours  and  tragedies  of 
the  fascinating  country  of  the  "  Back  Blocks."  Special  chapters  treat 
of  "The  Bush  and  its  People,"  "The  Maori  at  Home,"  "Bush 
Evenings,"  "  Taraka  and  his  Friends,"  "The  Bush  Hotel-keeper,"  etc. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  corresponding  life  in  Australia,  but  the 
more  romantic  field  afforded  by  New  Zealand  has  scarcely  been 
touched.  For  this  reason,  Mr.  Koebel's  book  should  prove  of  univer- 
sal interest.  His  record  is  that  of  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  is  worth 
seeing  and  noting,  and  his  large  experience  in  the  writing  of  such  works 
guarantees  complete  success. 

A  White  Australia  Impossible.         E.  W.  Cole 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

This  book  is  an  appeal  from  race  prejudice  in  favour  of  permitting 
the  free  entry  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  other  coloured  races  into  the 
Australian  Commonwealth.  The  Author  discusses  the  cause  of  colour 
in  mankind,  gives  much  valuable  and  interesting  information  regarding 
various  Asiatic  and  African  races,  shows  that  all  the  races  of  mankind 
are  of  a  more  or  less  mixed  origin,  and  argues  that  a  white  Australia 
is  neither  desirable  nor  possible. 

Federation  of  the  Whole  World.     Edited  by 

E.  W.  Cole.  Being  fifty  prize  essays  for  and  against  the 
Federation  of  the  World,  illustrated  with  representative  portraits 
of  all  nations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Cole  invites  readers  to  submit  further  essays,  full 
particulars  of  the  offer  being  contained  in  the  volume.  The  best 
will  be  bound  up  in  volume  form,  translated  into  various  languages, 
and  circulated  throughout  the  world. 
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A  Motor  Tour  through  England  and  Francs. 

Elizabeth  Yardley.    Crown  8vo,  illustrated,  6s.  net. 

This  is  a  record  of  twenty-one  and  a  half  days  of  automobiling  in 
England  and  France.  The  period  may  not  seem  a  long  one,  but  the 
book  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  fulness  and  variety  of  the 
impressions  gathered.  It  covers  in  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
manner  many  important  places.  The  Dukeries,  comprising  the 
historic  demesnes  of  Worksop  Manor,  Welbeck  Abbey,  Clumber 
House  and  Thoresby  House ;  Sherwood  Forest,  once  the  scene  of 
Robin  Hood's  daring  and  dastardly  exploits  ;  the  Byron  and  Gladstone 
countries,  rich  in  historical  and  literary  associations,  the  Lake  District, 
with  its  unsurpassed  beauties  of  Windermere,  Derwent water  and 
Ullswater,  and  its  memories  of  De  Quincey,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  a  host  of  celebrities  who  at  one  time  or  another 
visited  the  "  Lake  Poets  "  ;  Wales,  whose  mountains  and  valleys  have 
provided  material  so  abundant  to  the  artist — these  are  all  embraced 
in  the  comprehensive  itinerary  of  the  British  section  of  the  Tour, 
while  in  France,  Blois  and  Touraine,  Brittany,  Trouville,  Rouen  and 
Paris,  are  among  the  places  visited  and  described.  A  series  of 
beautiful  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book,  the  text  of 
which  will  be  found  most  valuable  by  the  tourist  motoring  through 
England  and  France,  as  well  as  by  the  general  traveller,  while  as  a 
book  to  read  for  its  own  sake  it  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  works 
of  travel. 


The  Motor  Book :  A  complete  work  on  the  History, 

Construction,  and  Development  of  the  Motor.  .v  John  Arm- 
strong. Illustrated  by  100  drawings  and  photographs,  ios.  6d. 
net. 

This  volume,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Armstrong,  who  is  recognised 
as  one  of  the  few  experts  of  the  day  on  motor  vehicles,  furnishes  the 
public  with  abundant  information,  and  is  replete  with  the  results  of 
ripe  practical  experience.  It  is  written  in  non-technical  language, 
mathematical  formulae  and  the  like  having  been  rigidly  excluded.  In 
all  its  ramifications  the  passenger  carrying  motor  vehicle  is  treated  of 
with  skill  and  acumen  for  which  Mr.  Armstrong  is  so  well-known. 
New  light  is  thrown  on  a  great  variety  of  constructional  features. 
The  main  points  in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  the  modern  motor 
engine  are  discussed.  Several  valuable  improvements  are  proposed, 
and  the  possibilities  of  future  design  are  dealt  with.  A  host  of 
subjects  such  as  clutches,  carburation,  changed  speed  mechanism, 
live  axel  construction,  etc.,  etc.,  are  fully  treated.  Tabulated  details 
are  given  of  "  the  hundred  best  cars."  Hot-air,  rotary,  and  turbine 
gas  motors,  six-wheel  vehicles,  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the 
motor  omnibus  and  motor  cab,  are  among  other  matters  brought  up 
for  consideration  in  this  exhaustive  volume. 

T1 


Four  Ennobled  Actresses :    The  Adventures  of  the 

Duchess  of  Bolton,  Countess  of  Derby,  Countess  of  Essex, 
Countess  of  Harrington  on  and  off  the  Stage,  by  Charles  E. 
Pearce.  Author  of  "The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "The  Beloved 
Princess,"  etc.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  with  two  photogravure 
frontispieces  and  32  half-tone  illustrations,  24s,  net. 

To  mention  the  names  of  Lavinia  Fenton,  Eliza  Farren,  Catherine 
Stephens  and  Maria  Foote,  is  to  picture  all  that  is  lovely,  graceful, 
bright,  and  fascinating  in  woman.  These  idols  of  the  public  were 
wholly  distinct  in  their  attractiveness,  incomparable  in  their  several 
roles,  and  resembled  each  other  only  in  the  fact  that  they  quitted  the 
stage  to  wear  the  coronet.  In  dealing  with  the  lives  and  times  of  these 
four  representative  Queens  of  the  Drama,  Mr.  Pearce  has  a  subject 
which  occupies  a  field  practically  inexhaustible  in  anecdote.  The 
"Beggar's  Opera,"  in  which  Lavinia  Fenton,  as  Polly  Peachum, 
captivated  all  hearts,  belongs  to  the  picturesque  time  of  the  Second 
George,  its  masquerades,  its  ridottos,  its  gallantries,  its  tragedies.  The 
immortal  comedies,  "  The  School  for  Scandal "  and  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  with  Eliza  Farren  as  the  bewitchingly  wayward  Lady 
Teazle  and  the  fascinating  Miss  Hardcastle,  conjure  up  memories  of 
Sheridan  and  the  rollicking,  reckless  days  of  old  Drury  Lane  manage- 
ment. The  music  of  Arne,  Storace,  Shield,  and  Bishop,  masters  of 
pure  English  melody,  is  for  ever  associated  with  the  sweet-voiced  and 
accomplished  Kitty  Stephens ;  while  in  beautiful  and  engaging  Maria 
Foote  is  personified  all  that  is  refined  and  sparkling  in  the  Comedy 
Queens  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  book 
will  be  illustrated  with  quite  a  unique  collection  of  engravings  of  leading 
actors  and  actresses,  many  of  them  in  character. 

David  Garrick  and  his  French  Friends.  Dr. 

F.  A.  Hedgcock.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  fully  illustrated, 
7s.  6d.  net. 

An  intimate  study  of  the  social  and  artistic  life  of  David  Garrick. 
Dr.  Hedgcock  deals  largely  with  the  great  actor's  friendships  with  the 
distinguished  French  men  and  women— actors,  authors,  philosophers, 
and  others,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  doing  him  honour.  The 
dazzling  society  of  the  philosophic  salons,  and  the  tinsel  glories  of 
the  Comedie  Francaise  of  the  period,  are  made  to  live  again  by  brief 
but  striking  portraits  of  Diderot,  d'Holbach,  Borellet,  Suard,  Mme. 
Riccoboni,  Mile.  Clairon,  Le  Kain,  Preville,  Mole,  Le  Tenier,  and 
others. 

Dr.  Hedgcock  has  many  entertaining  stories  to  tell  of  the  great 
master  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce ;  and  gives  many  choice  examples 
of  his  drolleries,  his  witty  sallies,  and  his  amusing  escapades.  He 
also  gives  a  critical  estimate  of  Garrick's  histrionic  achievements. 

Dr.  Hedgcock  is  the  only  Englishman  who  has  ever  achieved  the 
distinction  of  a  Doctorship  of  Literature  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
"  David  Garrick  et  ses  amis  Francais,"  was  one  of  the  theses  which 
won  for  him  this  high  honour.  "  David  Garrick  and  his  French 
Friends  "  is  based  on  that  work,  but  much  new  material  has  been  added. 
Dr.  Hedgcock  brings  much  hitherto  unpublished  information  to  light. 
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Diners  a  Deux.  S.  Beach  Chester 

Author  of  "  Anomalies  of  English  Law,"  etc.    Cr.  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Diners  a  Deux  is  a  delightful  piece  of  work  with  a  perfect  atmo- 
sphere, and  is  written  by  a  man  of  the  world  who  has  studied  life  from 
an  exceptionally  advantageous  point  of  view  in  different  parts  of  the 
continent  during  several  decades,  and  who  is  full  of  good  stories  drawn 
from  very  wide  experience.  The  titles  of  some  of  these  will  convey  a 
good  idea  of  the  contents,  "  The  Incident  of  the  Hotel  Splendide," 
"The  Pearls  of  Mme.  La  Baronne,"  "  Natalia  ...  of  New  York." 

Guerilla  Leaders  of  the  World.     With  a  preface 

by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald.  Percy  Cross  Standing  Author 
of  "  The  Marshals  of  Napoleon,"  and  part  author  of  '*  Our  Naval 
Heroes,"  "  Sea  Kings  and  Sea  Fights,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  illustrated, 
Cs.  net. 

Mr.  Cross  Standing,  who  was  special  correspondent  for  Reuter 
during  the  war  between  France  and  Siam,  has  been  able  to  secure 
much  valuable  first-hand  information  concerning  notable  Guerilla 
leaders,  including  Osman  Digna  and  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby,  the  con- 
federate raider.  Special  notes  by  the  Sirdar  (Lieut. -General  Sir  F.  R. 
Wingate)  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Famous  Artists  and  their  Models.      Angelo  S. 

Rappoport,  Ph.D.  Author  of  "  Love  Affairs  of  the  Vatican,"  etc. 
Demy  8vo,  32  full  page  illustrations,  16s.  net. 

Dr.  Rappoport  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  history  and 
psychology  of  the  model,  and  the  result  of  his  researches  and  thought 
is  the  present  work.  He  gives  us  the  history  of  the  artists'  model 
since  the  days  of  Praxiteles  and  Zeuxis  in  ancient  Hellas,  to  those  of 
Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  during  the  Italian  Renaissance,  down 
to  the  times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  romantic  nature  of  the 
subject  and  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  make  it  a  volume  of  special 
charm. 

The  Beloved  Princess.    Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales, 

the  lonely  daughter  of  a  lonely  Queen.    Charles  E.  Pearce. 
Author  of  "  The  Amazing  Duchess,"  etc.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
fully  illustrated,  16s.  net. 
"  Mr.  Pearce  has  produced  an  exceptionally  interesting  memoir  ...  a  thoroughly 
readable  book/' — The  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Mr.  Pearce  makes  his  story  interesting  by  his  vivacious  style,  and  a  clever  use 
of  the  materials  at  his  command.  He  gives  a  picture  of  Regency  times  which  lias 
seldom  been  excelled.  It  may  be  added  that  the  book  is  well  illustrated."— The  Globe. 

Old  Clifford's  Inn.  Percival  J.  S.  Perceval 

A  history  of  the  earliest  of  the  old  Inns  at  Chancery.  Illustrated 
with  nearly  50  drawings  by  the  author.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  6s.  net. 

Clifford's  Inn  is  full  of  interesting  associations  of  the  old  world  ol 
which  Ll  formed  part.  The  subject  is  a  fascinating  one,  and  pen  and 
pencil  are  both  employed  in  its  graphic  presentation. 


An  Actor's  Note  Books.    Being  a  record  of  some 

Memories,  Friendships,  Criticisms  and  Experiences  of  Frank 
Archer.  Author  of  "  How  to  Write  a  Good  Play."  Demy  8vo, 
32  half-tone  illustrations,  7s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  deals  with  literary  and  theatrical  matters  at  a  period 
of  great  interest.  The  author,  who  made  his  first  London  appearance 
as  Captain  Dudley  Smooth  in  "  Money  "  at  the  old  Prince  of  Wales' 
Theatre  in  1872,  then  under  the  management  of  the  Bancrofts  (now 
Sir  Squire  and  Lady  Bancroft)  was  at  one  time  a  pupil  of  that  accom- 
plished actor  Leigh  Murray,  many  of  whose  admirable  letters  are 
here  given.  A  sketch  of  the  stage  from  1858  to  the  time  of  the 
author's  London  appearance,  is  also  presented,  with  criticisms  and 
memories  of  many  fine  actors  who  have  passed  away.  He  was,  he 
tells  us,  in  Paris  when  the  Franco-German  war  broke  out,  and 
returned  to  England  to  fulfil  an  engagement.  The  letters  from  his 
brother,  who  remained  in  the  city  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war, 
the  siege,  and  the  Commune,  are  of  special  interest  ;  they  form  a 
graphic  account  of  the  vicissitudes  and  anxieties  of  the  French  Nation 
during  those  exciting  years.  A  critique  on  the  acting  of  Salvini  is  a 
feature  of  the  volume.  Interesting  letters  of  Tom  Taylor,  Wilkie 
Collins,  Westland  Marston,  Charles  Green,  Moy  Thomas,  J.  L.  Toole 
and  other  Victorians,  are  full  of  charm  for  the  literary  and  theatrical 
student.  Early  details  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  notes  on  the  gifted 
and  beautiful  Mary  Anderson  are  included.  Other  items  that  deserve 
mention,  are  an  account  of  a  visit  the  author  paid  to  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson  and  a  description  of  the  Royal  Institute  Tableaux  and  Ball 
of  1887,  at  which  King  Edward  VII.,  his  Consort,  and  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  were  present.  The  work  is  full  of  stories  of 
numerous  delightful  and  interesting  people,  and  concludes  with 
references  to  the  late  Hermann  Vezin,  Henry  Neville  and  Sir  W.  S. 
Gilbert. 


Our  Fighting  Sea  Men.  Lionel  Yexley 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

Mr.  Yexley  deals  with  the  laws,  regulations  and  customs  of  our 
naval  service  as  they  affect  the  sea  man  as  distinguished  from  the  sea 
officer.  These  customs  date  from  times  when  our  ships  were  manned 
by  the  press  gang  or  from  our  prisons,  and  though  there  have 
been  patchwork  improvements,  the  author  claims  that  no  serious 
attempt  to  meet  modern  requirements  has  ever  been  made.  The 
book  traces  the  origin  of  our  present  naval  law,  shows  that  it 
came  into  being  when  widely  different  conditions  prevailed,  and 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  sea  man  is  just  a  normal  human  who  is 
entitled  to  every  right  and  privilege  that  the  laws  of  the  country 
assure  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  that  this  can  be  granted 
without  any  prejudicial  effect  on  true  discipline.  The  book  is  a  very 
intimate  as  well  as  entertaining  study  of  our  naval  fighting  forces,  and 
will  provide  food  for  thought  for  all  students  of  our  navy. 
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Anomalies   of  the   English   Law.    S.  Beach 

Chester.  "  The  Law  in  the  Dock."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
The  writer  of  this  book  is  a  barrister-at-law  and  a  Companion  of 
the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States.  He 
deals  in  a  clear  and  piquant  manner  with  many  questions  of  almost 
startling  moment.  His  powers  of  penetration  and  observation,  and 
his  comprehensive  view  of  life,  impart  a  strong  element  of  human 
interest  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  He  not  only  exposes  injustice 
and  laxity,  but  mystery,  ignorance  and  obscurity,  with  the  sure  hand 
of  one  who  knows. 

Marriage    Making    and    Breaking.  Charles 

Tibbits.  With  Foreword  by  A.  C.  Plowden,  Esq.,  Chief  Magistrate 
at  Marylebone  Police  Court.  In  cr.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  net. 
This  book  surveys  the  present  situation  with  regard  to  marriage  and 
divorce.  The  author  does  not  attempt  to  force  his  own  conclusions  on 
the  reader,  but  states  fully  each  aspect  of  the  problem,  summarises  the 
present  law  of  divorce  as  it  affects  both  men  and  women,  and  collects 
together  the  opinions  of  leading  judges,  magistrates,  politicians, 
divines,  and  social  workers,  now  scattered  in  various  books,  magazines 
and  papers. 

Truth.  E.  W.  Cole 

Cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 
This  volume,  compiled  by  the  editor  of  "  The  Thousand  Best 
Poems  in  the  World  "  and  "  Cole's  Fun  Doctor  " — books  which  have 
had  an  enormous  and  world-wide  circulation — will  take  rank  among 
those  indispensable  works  of  reference  which  every  author,  journalist, 
thinker  and  public  speaker  considers  as  a  part  of  his  stock  in  trade. 
It  contains  nearly  a  thousand  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Truth  by  eminent'  writers  and  thinkers  of  all  ages  and  countries. 
Those  jewel  utterances  which  among  all  nations  have  passed  into 
proverbs,  as  well  as  long  passages  emanating  from  the  noblest  minds 
in  their  noblest  moods  are  included  in  the  volume,  which  constitutes 
a  history,  philosophy,  and  religion  of  Truth.  Every  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  under  appropriate  headings. 

The  Welshman's  Reputation.    "  An  Englishman  " 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"  Draig  Glas's  "  pungent  satire  on  the  Welsh  entitled  "The  Per- 
fidious Welshman"  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  criticism  within  and 
without  the  Principality.  "An  Englishman's"  reply  should  be  read 
by  every  seeker  after  truth,  who  must  decide  for  himself  to  whom 
the  laurel  of  victory  is  due  in  this  combat  of  words.  "  An  English- 
man "  essays  to  shatter  every  lance  of  "  Draig  Glas"  on  the  shield  of 
truth.  He  has  much  of  interest  to  say  concerning  racial  origins, 
and  endeavours  to  show  that  Welsh  and  English  are  the  common 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain— the  Ancient 
Britons,  and  hence  argues  that  "if  Jones — Williams — Evans  is  a  cur 
of  low  degree,  then  Smith — Williams — Evans  is  a  cur  of  low  degree," 
but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  both  are  "  British  bull-dogs  of  the 
old  breed."  "An  Englishman  "  has  also  much  of  interest  to  say  con- 
cerning the  morals  of  Taffy,  and  his  manners  and  customs.  He  is  a 
humourist  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  funny  side  of  things,  and  his  drolleries 
will  delight  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
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Verses.  Dolf  Wyllarde 

Author  of  "The  Riding  Master,"  "Tropical  Tales,"  etc.  With 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Paper,  is.  6d.  net.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Miss  Wyllarde  has  entitled  her  book  simply  "  Verses,"  because  she 
considers  that  most  minor  poetry  has  no  claim  to  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  poetry.  Modesty,  however,  is  much  more  often  the  character- 
istic of  the  true  poet  than  of  the  mere  versifier,  and  the  author's 
modest  estimate  of  her  own  work  will  in  no  way  bind  the  opinion  of 
the  reader.  The  book  is  published  in  response  to  a  desire  expressed 
by  many  readers  of  Miss  Wyllarde's  novels  for  the  complete  poems, 
from  which  she  has  quoted  in  her  prose  works  from  time  to  time.  A 
number  of  "  Verses  "  not  hitherto  published  in  any  form  is  added. 


This  Funny  World.  F.  Raymond  Coulson  (Demo- 
critus).  Author  of  "  A  Jester's  Jingles."  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
2s.  net. 

A  volume  of  humorous  and  satirical  verse  by  the  author  of  "  A 
Jester's  Jingles,"  a  work  well  known  to  reciters.  His  "  Social  Scale  " 
also  enjoys  wide  popularity. 

"This  Funny^  World  "  contains  much  of  the  author's  latest  and 
best  work.  Besides  his  numerous  contributions  to  periodical  literature, 
Mr.  Coulson  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  the  appreciation  of  a  vast 
public  as  "  Democritus  "  of  the  Sunday  Chronicle,  and  a  brisk  demand 
for  the  book  is  confidently  anticipated. 


A  Garland  of  Yerse  for  Young  People.  Edited 

by  Alfred  H.  Miles.    Handsome  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  collection  of  verse  for  children,  made  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  school  and  home.  The  pieces,  selected  from  a  wide  field,  are 
graded  to  suit  age,  and  classified  to  facilitate  reference,  and  many  new 
pieces  are  included  to  help  nature-study  and  interest  children  in 
collateral  studies.  Never  before  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  cover 
in  one  volume  such  a  wide  range  of  pieces  at  so  small  a  price.  It 
should  be  one  of  the  most  popular  children's  books  issued  this  year. 


The    Diners-Out    Yade    Mecum.  After-dinner 

Toasts  and  Speeches.  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Infcap.  8vo  (6£  x  3|), 
cloth  bound,  round  corners,  is.  6d.  net. 

A  handy  little  book  which  can  easily  be  carried  in  the  breast  pocket, 
and  which  every  gentleman  should  possess.  It  is  full  of  bright  sayings 
and  amusing  anecdotes,  as  well  as  toasts  and  other  speeches  suitable 
for  weddings,  dinner  parties,  and  other  social  functions,  also  rules  of 
etiquette  and  conduct. 
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Sicily  in  Shadow  and  in  Sun.  Maud  Howe 

Author  of  "Sun  and  Shadow  in  Spain,"  "Two  in  Italy,"  etc. 
With  a  map  and  one  hundred  illustrations  from  photographs, 
and  drawings  by  John  Elliott.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 

In  this,  her  latest  and  strongest  book,  Maud  Howe  tells  the  story 
of  the  earthquake  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  and  the  relief  work  which 
followed.  She  takes  us  to  the  buried  cities  of  Messina  and  Reggio, 
and  to  the  ruined  villages  in  the  interior  and  on  the  coast.  In  a 
series  of  graphic  pictures  she  shows  us  the  ruin  and  the  desolation, 
the  suffering  and  despair  of  the  few  survivors.  The  tragedy  of  the 
earthquake  is  followed  by  the  romance  of  the  rescue.  The  story  of 
the  relief  work  as  planned  and  organized  by  Ambassador  Lloyd  C. 
Griscom,  and  executed  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Reginald  Rowan 
Belknap  and  his  men,  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  in  the 
history  of  modern  rescue.  The  author  gives  us  also  glimpses  of 
ancient  Sicily,  weaving  them  into  the  fabric  of  the  story  like  a  rich 
tapestry  background  in  a  portrait. 

A  Tour  through  South  America.    A.  S.  Forrest 

Author  of  "  A  Tour  through  Old  Provence,"  etc.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Forrest,  the  well-known  artist  and  literateur,  is  now 
travelling  in  South  America  executing  commissions  for  several 
influential  syndicates,  and  travelling  the  whole  of  the  country  sur- 
rounding the  Panama  Canal.  The  author's  credentials  give  him 
unique  facilities  of  exploration,  and  much  that  will  be  written  and 
illustrated  in  his  book,  will  come  before  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
The  book  will,  therefore,  be  of  first  importance  to  those  wishing  for 
accurate  knowledge,  and  a  picturesque  presentation  of  this  fascinating 
and  interesting  country. 

A  Woman's  Winter  in  South  America. 

Charlotte  Cameron.  Author  of  "  A  Passion  in  Morocco." 
Crown  8vo,  with  about  30  illustrations  printed  on  art  paper, 
6s.  net. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  24,000  mile  journey  undertaken  by  the 
author  last  winter.  Mrs.  Cameron  describes  the  east  coast  of  South 
America ;  the  opulent  wealth  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  the  glorious  scenery 
of  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  in  transit  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Val- 

Earaiso;  and  the  arid,  desolate  west  coast,  where  nitrate  appears  to 
e  the  only  interest  for  civilization,  as  far  north  as  Callao  and  Lima. 
She  gives  some  unique  descriptions  of  the  Inca  Indians,  their  pagan 
feasts,  and  their  historic  ruins,  closely  resembling  those  at  Thebes,  in 
the  environment  of  La  Pas  and  Lake  Titicaca.  The  city  of  Panama, 
and  the  Canal,  are  thoroughly  gone  into,  the  author  having  motored 
fifty  miles  along  the  Canal  and  minutely  inspected  that  gigantic  under- 
taking. From  Colon  weare  taken  along  Central  America  via  Columbia 
and  Venezuela,  and  so  home  by  the  beautiful  West  Indies.  It  is  the 
first  time  this  entire  coast  has  been  written  of  from  a  woman's  point 
ol  view. 
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The  Sweep  ot  the  Sword.  From  Marathon  to  Mafe- 
king  (A  Complete  Battle  Book).  Alfred  H.  Mii.es.  Dedicated 
by  special  permission  to  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.  In 
large  crown  Svo.  (over  600  pages),  with  a  photogravure  frontispiece, 
16  full-page  illustrations  of  world-famous  battle  pictures,  printed 
on  art  paper,  and  nearly  150  illustrations  in  the  text,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  gilt,  with  special  design,  6s. 

Truth. — "  Never  before  has  Mr.  Miles  gathered  such  a  harvest  as  this  in  a  single 
volume.  It  is  truly  a  stupendous  volume,  and  there  is  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
to  recommend  it." 

Love  Letters  of  a  Japanese.  Being  the  corre- 
spondence of  a  Japanese  man  witn  his  English  betrothed.  G.  N. 
Mortlake.  Second  edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Marie 
C.  Stopes.  Large  crown  8vo,  white  cloth  gilt,  chaste  design, 
5s.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette  : — "  There  will  be  sceptics  proof  against  the  editor's  solemn 
asseveiaiion  that  these  letters  between  a  Japanese  man  and  an  Englishwoman,  who 
became  lovers,  are  genuine.  Those  sceptics,  however,  will  have  not  only  to  grant 
that  the  'editor'  must  be  extremely  clever,  but  to  recognise  that  he  must  have  a 
pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  Japanese  mind  and  life.  Even  on  that  basis  the 
letters  are  scarcely  less  interesting  than  if  he  assume  them  to  be  authentic  human 
documents— interesting,  not  only  for  the  passionate  idyll  which  they  reveal,  but  as 
giving  a  glimpse  into  a  Japanese  heart  and  brain." 

Paul's  Popular  Code.  M.  Levy 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

A  simple  and  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  code  for  the  use  of 
Travellers,  Tourists,  Business  Men,  Department  Stores,  Shopping 
by  Post,  Colonial  Emigrants,  Lawyers,  and  the  general  public. 
Everyone  who  uses  cable  or  telegraph  should  use  this,  the  cheapest 
code  book  published  in  English,  which  enables  one  to  put  a  sentence 
into  a  single  word.  It  covers  everything  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave. 

A  Book  of  Short  Plays.     Mrs.  de  Courcy  Laffan 

Author  of  "Bonnie  Kate,"  "Cruel  Calumny,"  "The  Dream  of 
her  Life,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  net. 

A  volume  of  short  plays,  most  of  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
performance.  One  has  become  the  copyright  for  theatre  purposes  of 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  and  one  has  evoked  words  of  praise  from  Lord 
Roberts.  Two  have  been  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  one  at 
Oxford.  Those  who  are  wanting  short  plays  for  home  or  charity 
performances  will  do  well  to  consult  this  little  volume. 


The  Commentator.     The  real  conservative  weekly. 
One  Penny  Weekly. 

A  weekly  review  of  politics,  music,  literature,  and  the  stage.  Fear- 
less criticism  in  support  of  principle,  in  exposure  of  humbug,  in  scorn 
2»f  cant. 
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Home   Life   under   the   Stuarts,    1603 1649. 

Elizabeth  Godfrey.  19  photogravure  and  half-tone  illustrations. 
Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Human  Machine.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Diversity 
of  Human  Faculty  in  its  Bearings  upon  Social  Life,  Religion, 
Education,  and  Politics.  J.  F.  Nisbet.  Fifth  and  new  edition. 
Cr.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Insanity  of  Genius.  J.  F.  Nisbet. 

Sixth  and  new  edition.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

French   Music   in   the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Arthur  Hervey.    Crown  8vo,  with  Portraits,  5s.  net. 

Sea  and  Coast  Fishing  (with  special  reference  to 

Calm  Water  Fishing  in  Inlets  and  Estuaries).  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
Author  of  "Sea  Fishing  on  the  English  Coast."  With  over  50 
illustrations,  from  drawings  and  photographs,  printed  throughout 
on  art  paper.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

The  Lord  of  Creation.  T.  W.  H.  Crosland 

Author  of  *'  The  Unspeakable  Scot,"  etc.    Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Egregious  English.  Angus  McNeill 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
Monte  Carlo.  Facts  and  Fallacies.  Sir  Hiram  S.  Maxim 
With  illustrations  by  George  A.  Stevens.    Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

The  Flowing  Bowl.    A  Treatise  on  Drinks  of  all 

kinds  and  of  all  periods,  interspersed  with  sundry  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences.     Edward  Spencer  ('Nathaniel  Gubbins'). 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"  As  stimulating  as  any  one  of  the  manifold  agents  for  satisfying— or  excusing— 

—a  thirst  mentioned  in  a  book  in  which  there  is  from  end  to  end  not  a  dry  page."— 

Referee. 

Cakes  and  Ales.     A  memory  of  many  meals,  the 

whole  interspersed  with  various  Recipes,  more  or  less  original, 
the  Anecdotes,  mainly  veracious.    Edward  Spencer  ('  Nathaniel 
Gubbins').    Crown  8vo,  4th  edition,  2s.  6d.  net. 
"A  book  from  which  every  restaurant  keeper  can,  if  he  will,  get  ideas  enough 
to  make  a  fortune.    Sportsmen,  stockbrokers,  and  others  with  large  appetites, 
robust  yet  sensitive  palates,  and  ample  means,  will  find  it  invaluable  when  they 
are  ordering  the  next  little  dinner  for  a  select  party  of  male  friends."— Saturday 
Review. 

Cole's  Intellect  Sharpener.  E.  W.  Cole 

Demy  quarto,  with  numerous  illustrations,  2s.  net. 
Containing  2,000  Riddles,  and  500  Puzzles  and  Games. 

Sugar  Round  the  Pill.  E.  W.  Cole 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  2s. 
A  cyclopedia  of  Fib,  Fact  and  Fiction,  containing  some  1,500 
items  of  amusing  and  ingenious  Falsehood  and  Fact,  and  1,250 
items  of  Fun. 

Cole's  Fun  Doctor.    The  funniest  book  in  the  world. 

E.  W.  Cole.  First  and  second  series.  In  two  vols.,  384  pp.  and 
440  pp.  respectively,  each  complete  in  itself.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  each. 

These  books  are  full  of  fun  from  beginning  to  end, 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S 
XIX  CENTURY  HISTORICAL 
ART  SERIES 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Ceramic  Art. 

J.  F.  Blacker.  Author  of  "The  A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English 
Pottery,"  «  The  A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  China,"  etc. 
With  about  96  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations,  printed  on  art 
paper,  and  150  line  drawings,  10s.  6d.  net. 

"  Here,  beyond  question,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  art  manuals  that  has  appeared  in 
the  present  generation.  For  half-a-guinea  the  reader  may  obtain  over  500  closely 
printed  pages,  full  of  the  liveliest  and  most  erudite  information,  together  with  some 
1,200  beautifully  reproduced  examples  of  the  best  products  of  English  Ceramic  Art  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  author  has  certainly  put  in  his  debt  all  enthusiasts  for 
British  pottery  and  the  high  traditions  of  British  Ceramic  Art.  His  book  is  both 
informative  and  illustrative,  covering  a  wide  held  with  alacrity  and  judgment.  He 
describes  it  as  an  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  descendants  of  eighteenth  century 
potters  while  recognising  the  talents  of  men  who  have  broken  with  tradition  and 
worked  along  independent  lines.  The  study  is  one  of  the  very  first  interest,  and 
Mr.  Blacker  follows  it  up  with  unfailing  resource  and  vitality.  Mr.  Blacker's 
elaborate  yet  readable  volume  will  be  invaluable  to  all  lovers  of  historic  ware, 
whatever  their  present  taste  and  preference." — The  Daily  Telegraph, 

Nineteenth  Century  English  Engravings. 

W.  G.  Menzies.  ios.  6d.  net.  About  96  full  pages  of  half-tone 
illustrations. 

In  this  volume  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  history  of 
engraving  in  England  in  all  its  phases  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
from  the  time  when  the  mezzotint  was  beginning  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  steel  plate  to  the  present  day,  when  photo-mechanical  processes 
are  all  prevailing. 

The  literature  on  this  period  in  the  history  of  English  engraving  is, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  volumes  and  articles  on  certain  special 
sections  or  masters,  singularly  meagre,  and  a  history  of  the  art  as  a 
whole  has  been  a  much  wanted  volume. 

Never,  for  instance,  in  the  history  of  English  engraving  did  such  a 
flood  of  engraved  plates  of  all  classes  emanate  from  engravers'  studios 
as  during  the  Victorian  era.  Aquatints,  mezzotints,  etchings,  litho- 
graphs, line  engravings,  in  fact  examples  of  every  class  were  put  upon 
the  market,  the  art  of  wood  engraving  and  that  of  etching,  amongst 
others,  regaining  much  of  their  lost  glory. 

The  author  touches  in  a  brief  though  concise  manner  on  every 
section  of  the  art,  enhancing  the  value  of  his  remarks  with  copious 
illustrations  of  the  work  of  nearly  two  hundred  engravers,  and  shows 
what  is  worthy  of  acquisition  amongst  the  work  of  this  most  prolific 
period. 
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The  A  B  C  of  Japanese  Art.         J.  F.  Blacker 

Profusely  illustrated  with  150  line  and  100  half-tone  illustrations, 
printed  on  art  paper.    In  large  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Exceedingly  useful  to  the  collector,  whom  it  will  guide,  assist  and 
interest  in  the  Art  of  Old  Japan.  Those  who  desire  to  collect  with 
profit  will  hardly  discover  any  object  so  suitable,  whilst  for  home 
decoration  the  quaint  beauty  of  Japanese  Art  is  unequalled  in  its 
peculiar  attractiveness.  Armour  and  Swords  with  their  furniture, 
Pottery  and  Porcelain,  Bronzes,  Colour  Prints,  Ivory  and  Wood  Carv- 
ings, including  Netsukes,  are  amongst  the  subjects  dealt  with. 
Technical  processes  are  explained  and  many  illustrations  given  in 
addition  to  the  100  half-tone  illustrations,  and  the  marks,  signatures 
and  sale  prices. 

VOLUMES  ALREADY  PUBLISHED  IN 
STANLEY  PAUL'S  ABC  "COLLECTORS" 
SERIES. 
Each  in  large  crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

The  ABC  about  Collecting    (second  edition). 

Sir  James  Yoxall,  M.P.  Profusely  illustrated  with  numerous 
line  and  32  pages  of  half-tone  illustrations.  The  subjects  include, 
among  others,  China,  Clocks,  Prints,  Books,  Pictures,  Furniture 
and  Violins.  Written  clearly  and  explainingly  out  of  personal 
knowledge,  experience  and  research. 

11  A  beginner  cannot  well  have  a  better  guide."— Outlook. 
"  Every  page  is  an  inspiration  to  a  young  collector."— Evening  Standard. 
"The  amateur  collector  who  cares  to  be  advised  by  us  will  certainly  possess 
himself  of  Sir  James  Yoxall's  volume."— A cademy. 

A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  China.       J.  F. 

Blacker.  Profusely  illustrated  with  numerous  line  and  64  pages 
of  half-tone  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper. 

"  To  the  beginner  there  could  be  no  surer  guide  than  Mr.  Blacker's  book." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Blacker  shows  what  to  look  for,  how  to  know  it,  and  what  to  avoid.  For  the 
collector  the  book  is  a  necessity."— Daily  Express. 

"The  author  has  a  golden  rule  for  collectors.  '  Never  buy  with  your  ears,'  learn 
to  rely  on  your  eyes,  your  fingers,  a  knife  and  a  file."— Sunday  Times. 

A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old  English  Pottery.    J.  F. 

Blacker.  Illustrated  with  about  400  line  and  32  pages  of  half- 
tone illustrations. 

*'  Practically  every  known  variety  of  old  English  pottery  is  dealt  with,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  various  marks, 
and  by  an  appendix  giving  the  prices  realised' by  good  examples  atauction." — Observer. 

"  In  this  book  the  range  is  wide,  stretching  from  Greek  vases  to  Napoleon  jngs, 
and  including  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the  Wedgwood  productions  and  even 
on  tlic  willow-pattern.  Salt  glaze,  lustre,  slipware,  puzzle  jugs,  Fulham,  Astbury, 
Lambeth,  Leeds,  Yarmouth,  and  numerous  other  wares  all  receive  careful  attention. 
Mr.  Blacker  speaks  with  authority,  and  his  pages  are  full  of  knowledge." — Bookman. 

"  Mr.  Blacker  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a  thoroughly  good,  trust- 
worthy and  informing  handbook,  and  one  that  every  collector  will  iind  not  only 
desirable  but  necessary."—  Vail  Mall  Gazette. 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  NEW 
6/-  FICTION 

The  Justice  of  the  Duke.  Rafael  Sabatini 

Author  of  "The  Shame  of  Motley,"  "The  Trampling  of  the 
Lilies,"  "The  Life  of  Cesare  Borgia,"  "The  Lion's  Skin," 
"  Bardelys  the  Magnificent,"  etc. 

In  his  "Life  of  Cesare  Borgia"  Mr.  Sabatini  gives  us  a  stern, 
straightforward  narrative,  based  upon  all  available  data.  In  the 
present  volume  he  fills  in  the  details  permissible  to  the  romancer,  and 
allows  his  fancy  to  play  about  the  same  fascinating  and  terrible 
protagonist,  presenting  to  us  the  real  Cesare  Borgia,  as  Mr.  Sabatini 
visualises  him,  but  in  settings  purely  artificial  and  in  circumstances 
wholly  or  partly  fictitious,  spun  and  woven  with  all  the  art  of  which 
this  writer  is  master.  We  see  this  beautiful  and  amazing  young 
Italian  of  the  Renaissance  dealing  with  the  situations  which  the 
Author  has  invented  or  built-up,  precisely  as  Mr.  Sabatini  conceives 
that  he  would  have  dealt  with  them  had  they  arisen  as  set  down  in 
this  work.  Thus,  whilst  purely  a  work  of  fiction,  fine,  sharp-cut  and 
arresting,  it  is  none  the  less  of  high  historic  value  by  virtue  of  the 
series  of  accurate  and  graphic  pictures  it  shows  us  of  a  ruthless  man 
in  a  ruthless  age. 


The  Worn  an -Hunter.  Arabella  Kenealy 

Author  of  "  Dr.  Janet  of  Harley  Street,"  "  The  Mating  of  Anthea," 
etc.,  etc. 

The  most  powerful  story  Miss  Arabella  Kenealy  has  written.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  love  story,  and  a  profound  study 
in  the  psychology  of  emotions.  Here  are  two  men,  opposite  as  the 
poles  in  temperament  and  morale,  the  ascetic  Anglican  priest,  and 
the  "woman-hunter"  of  the  title,  man  of  the  world  and  libertine. 
Both  are  in  love  with  Nerissa,  the  charming  heroine  ;  one  is  her 
husband.  The  theme  of  the  book  is  the  widely-differing  effects  on 
temperament  and  conduct  which  result  from  love  in  these  two  widely- 
differing  men.  The  one,  the  ascetic  priest,  concerned  for  his  soul's 
salvation,  fights  his  passion  for  his  young  bride  as  a  deadly  and 
besetting  sin  ;  the  other  comes  by  way  of  his  passion  to  regeneration. 
An  adept  in  the  tonquest  of  women,  he  brings  all  his  powers  to  the 
siege  of  the  beautiful  unhappy  wife,  wooing  her  in  every  mood  and 
tense,  ringing  the  changes  of  his  wooing  through  strategy,  and 
bribery  and  temptation,  through  force  of  mastery,  through  guile  and 
wile  and  passionate  assault,  and  so  at  last  to  love,  profound  and  true. 
The  story,  though  eminently  modern,  is  picturesquely  set  in  a  romantic 
pld  tower. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Fiction— continued. 

The  Consort.    Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette 
Duncav).     Author  of  "The  Burnt  Offering,"  "Cousin  Cin- 
derella/' "The  Path  of  a  Star,"  etc. 
The  story  of  a  little  man  married  to  a  great  woman,  of  their 

relations  and  interactions,  their  battles  and  despairs,  written  round 

the  strong  and  familiar  interests  of  passion  and  power  and  politics. 

The  story  moves  at  a  gallop,  and  it  is  for  the  reader  to  meditate 

and  moralise  when  the  book  is  laid  aside. 

The  Yilla  Mystery.  Herbert  Flowerdew 

Author  of  "The  Second  Elopement,"  "The  Third  Wife,"  etc. 
Another  of  those  psychological-sensational  romances  which  Herbert 
Flowerdew  has  made  a  speciality  of  his  own.  Woven  in  with  the 
mystery  of  a  crime  as  baffling  as  anything  imagined  by  Gaboriau, 
the  pretty  love  story  of  Esmond  Hare  and  Elsa  Armandy  engages 
the  reader's  sympathy  from  the  moment  of  their  first  meeting.  This 
is  in  a  lonely  country  road,  at  midnight,  where  Elsa  is  on  her  knees 
picking  up  handfuls  of  sovereigns  that  do  not  exactly  belong  to  her, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  mingled  mystery  and  romance  continues  to 
surround  their  moving  and  unconventional  love  story  up  to  the 
moment  of  its  happy  ending. 

Prince  and  Priest.  Beryl  Symons 

Author  of  "  A  Lady  of  France." 
Readers  fortunate  in  having  read  this  author's  stirring  novel 
'  A  Lady  of  France '  will  appreciate  this  new  romance  of  mediaeval 
France,  which  contains  atmosphere,  colour,  life  and  movement. 
1207  is  the  date  when  the  story  opens.  Count  Bertrand  de  Crein 
falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful  Lady  Rosamund,  whom  he  is  escorting 
to  the  Lord  of  Gervandan  in  Toulouse,  whose  wife  she  is  to  be. 
In  the  meantime  the  Count  of  Toulouse  is  threatened  with  Rome's 
curse  and  an  armed  crusade  to  put  down  heresy.  In  the  subsequent 
siege  and  sack  of  Beziers,  Rosamund's  husband  is  killed,  and  the  love 
of  Rosamund  and  de  Crein  culminates  in  marriage.  The  book  is  full 
of  excitement,  adventure,  thrilling  escapes,  and  heart-stirring  romance. 

Brass  Faces.  Charles  McEvoy 

An  exciting  modern  story  of  grip  and  power,  some  of  the  most 
startling  episodes  of  which  concern  the  kidnapping  of  a  girl  who  has 
been  turned  out  of  house  and  home  by  her  father  and  imprisoned  in  a 
house  in  Kensington.  She  is  rescued  by  a  bachelor,  who  in  turn 
finds  himself  in  a  delicate  position.  An  American  female  detective 
plots  his  arrest  and  ruin.  The  story  rushes  on  in  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment through  a  maze  of  plots  and  counterplots  to  a  dramatic 
denouement. 

The  Meteoric  Benson.         Vincent  Mills-Malet 

A  decidedly  new  note  has  been  struck  in  this  most  readable  and 
interesting  novel.  As  the  name  indicates  it  is  an  aeroplane  story,  and 
one  of  those  rare  books  which  must  be  read  at  a  sitting ;  incident 
follows  incident  in  ever-increasing  interest,  until  the  reader,  breathless 
from  excitement,  learns  from  the  last  page  "  what  really  did  happen." 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Fiction— continued. 


The  Thread  of  Proof. 


Headon  Hill 


Author  of  "  Troubled  Waters." 
The  principal  theme  of  this  volume  is  the  abnormal  astuteness  o.< 
the  Conductor  of  a  railway  restaurant-car,  whose  powers  of  observation 
and  deduction  enables  him  to  solve  the  many  absorbing  "  mysteries  " 
that  come  under  his  ken,  and  which,  as  a  preventer  and  detector  of 
crime,  put  him  on  a  par  with  any  of  the  great  puzzle-readers  of  fiction. 
Mr.  Headon  Hill  goes  direct  to  the  point,  and  carries  the  reader  rapidly 
along  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 


Hated  at  court  and  falsely  accused  of  murder,  the  young  Sieur  de 
Pontenac  flees  to  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  and  becomes  the  leader 
of  a  band  of  robbers  (King  Mandrin),  beloved  of  the  oppressed 
canaille,  but  hated  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  defies  and  robs.  Claire 
d'Orgiuel,  the  only  child  of  the  Comte  d'Orgiuel,  having  lost  heavily 
at  cards,  wagers  the  winner  — who  has  her  in  his  power,  and  who  hopes 
to  force  her  to  marry  him — that  she  will  lure  "King  Mandrin"  into 
the  power  of  his  enemies ;  but,  arriving  in  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
ends  in  falling  in  love  with  the  "  Robin  Hood  of  France." 

Neighbours  of  Mine.  R.  Andom 

Author  of  "  We  Three  and  Troddles,"  "  In  Fear  of  a  Throne,"  etc. 
With  60  original  illustrations. 

This  broadly  farcical  story  of  types  and  incidents  of  suburban  life 
will  afford  as  much  amusement  as  the  famous  "  Troddles  "  books  which 
have  in  volume  form  successfully  appealed  to  something  like  200,000 
readers  of  all  classes,  and  should  prove  as  popular  with  those  who 
like  a  rollicking  story.  Now  and  again  the  author  conveys  a  moral, 
discreetly,  but  generally  he  is  content  to  be  extravagantly  amusing  in 
depicting  adventures,  which  are  sufficiently  out  of  the  ordinary  to  be 
termed  "singular."  The  book  is  cleverly  and  amusingly  illustrated 
throughout  the  text  by  a  popular  artist,  who  has  admirably  succeeded 
in  catching  the  drollery  of  the  narrative. 


Stella  O'Donovan,  a  very  poor  but  also  very  beautiful  and  quite 
unsophisticated  Irish  girl,  lives  in  an  old  castle  on  a  lovely  but  lonely 
Bay  on  the  Irish  coast.  She  has  Spanish  blood  in  her  veins,  and  much 
of  the  impulsive  and  fascinating  temperament  of  the  Andalusians. 
Becoming  heiress  to  a  million  of  money,  she  decides  to  go  to  London 
and  enter  Society.  Before  her  departure,  a  young  Norwegian  sculptor, 
Olaf  Johansen,  of  striking  appearance,  comes  to  reside  in  the  village. 
He  at  once  falls  in  love  with  Stella,  who  returns  his  affection,  but  who, 
doubtful  of  herself,  flees  to  London.  Here  she  appears  to  meet  Olaf 
again,  but  it  is  his  twin  brother  impersonating  him.  Stella  at  once 
succumbs  to  his  love-making,  and  many  highly  dramatic  scenes  follow, 


A  Robin  Hood  of  France. 


Michael  W.  Kaye 


The  Loves  of  Stella. 


Mrs.  Shiers-Mason 


Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Flotion— continued. 
Every  Dog  His  Day.  Harold  Aver* 

Author  of  "  A  Week  at  the  Sea,"  etc. 

Basil  Relaver  and  Angela  kiss  in  a  garden  at  Avesbury,  youthful 
and  innocent  lovers.  Circumstances  divide  them,  Basil  is  whirled 
away  into  the  vortex  of  commercial  life  and  spends  some  years 
building  up  business  and  making  himself  a  position.  Prospering,  he 
revisits  Avesbury  to  learn  from  Helen  Sutherly,  Angela's  aunt,  that 
Angela,  proud  and  independent,  lives  in  London  and  earns  her  own 
livelihood  as  a  secretary.  They  meet  and  misunderstand.  Helen 
Sutherly  intervenes,  but  the  lovers  are  again  about  to  part  when  they 
meet  once  more  in  the  old  garden  and  "  love  awakens  and  does  not 
wake  in  vain."  It  is  a  pleasant,  quiet  story  which  grows  in  interest  as 
it  proceeds,  and  leaves  a  sense  of  satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  the  reader 
when  it  is  finished. 

The  Long  Hand.         Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart. 

Author  of  "  Red  Chancellor,"  "  Count  Zarka,"  and  "  A  Prince 

of  Lovers." 

The  setting  of  the  story  is  Bavaria  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
when  that  very  remarkable,  but  now  almost  forgotten  genius,  Benjamin 
Thompson,  Count  Rumford,  was  for  a  short  time  actually  Regent  of 
Bavaria,  and  was  standing  forth  as  the  saviour  of  Munich,  threatened 
at  once  by  the  French  and  Austrian  armies.  At  this  juncture  a  young 
English  traveller  arrives  in  that  city,  and  by  chance  is  drawn  into  a 
tragic  adventure,  being  mistaken  by  an  emissary  of  vengeance  for  a 
young  officer  who  has  given  offence  at  Court,  and  whom  the  "  long 
hand  "  of  royalty  is  seeking  to  clutch.  This  episode  proves  to  be  but 
the  first  of  many  exciting  adventures,  and  from  it  is  developed  a  love 
interest  which  becomes  the  engrossing  theme  of  the  story.  Readers 
who  have  enjoyed  the  Author's  previous  novels  will  find  no  falling  off 
in  this,  his  latest  novel  of  the  same  genre,  which  offers  a  feast  of 
romance  and  stirring  adventure. 

Exotic  Martha.  Dorothea  Gerard 

Author  of  "  The  City  of  Enticement,"  "  A  Glorious  Lie,"  etc. 

Martha  Grant,  betrothed  to  a  Dutchman  whom  she  has  met  at  an 
Alpine  health  resort,  but  who  resides  in  Java,  arrives  at  Batavia  to 
find  her  lover  married  to  another  woman.  Rather  than  face  the 
humiliation  of  a  return  to  her  Scotch  home  she  engages  herself  as  a 
lady's  maid  to  an  invalid  Dutchwoman.  Suspected  of  poisoning  her 
mistress,  she  is  condemned  to  penal  serv  itude  for  life.  "  Effecting  her 
escape,  with  the  aid  of  an  eccentric  French  doctor,  who  is  the  real, 
though  unsuspected,  poisoner,  she  is  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the 
advances  of  her  rescuer,  when  George  Pether,  the  friend  of  her  girlhood, 
appears  upon  the  scene,  and  in  his  company  "  exotic  Martha  " — quite 
cured  of  an  ill-regulated  passion  for  the  tropics — regains  her 
native  land. 
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Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Fiction— continued. 


The  Cardinal.  Newton  V.  Stewart 

Author  of  "  A  Son  of  the  Emperor,"  "  Across  the  Gulf,"  etc. 
An  historical  story  of  Italian  life  in  the  13th  century,  the  time  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,when  the  Pope  and  Emperor  with  their  factions 
were  opposed.  Ottaviano  Maldini  is  the  cardinal.  He  is  all-powerful 
in  Rome,  and  more  of  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  than  a  churchman. 
Ariadne,  the  heroine,  is  a  princess  who  is  kidnapped  and  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors.  She  is  an  exquisite  little  creature  and  her 
dancing  uniquely  beautiful,  but  she  deliberately  lames  herself  to  escape 
harem  life.  She  is  offered  as  a  slave  to  the  cardinal,  who  out  of  pity 
buys  her.  With  the  cardinal  she  is  happy,  interest  and  affection 
develope  into  passionate  love  between  them,  and  in  the  end  Ariadne 
dies  by  her  own  hand,  and  relieves  the  cardinal  of  the  embarrassment 
of  her  presence.  It  is  an  intensely  interesting  romance,  and  presents  a 
lively  and  accurate  picture  of  the  times. 

The  Qualities  of  Mercy.  Cecil  Adair 

Author  of  "  The  Dean's  Daughter,"  "  Cantacute  Towers,"  etc. 

The  Mercy  of  the  Qualities  is  a  girl  who,  having  inherited  property, 
is  free  from  the  necessity  which  often  leads  to  marriage,  for  which  she 
is  temperamentally  disinclined.  Captain  Dare,  whose  little  kinsman 
Colin  is  Mercy's  friend,  has  other  views,  but  Mercy  will  have  none  of 
him,  and  in  pique  he  marries  Alys,  a  timid  little  friend  of  Mercy's,  who 
runs  away  from  him  and  is  hidden  by  the  vicar's  wife.  Mercy  and 
Colin  swear  eternal  friendship;  the  latter  has  no  desire  to  marry  and 
perpetuate  the  house  of  Dare.  Dare  is  found  dead,  a  victim  of  the 
vendetta.  The  wholesome  story  is  full  of  interesting  ingredients — 
Riches,  High  Place,  lovely  Country,  Beautiful  Weather,  some  Excite- 
ment, and  Mystery. 

The  Unholy  Estate;  or,  the  Sins  of  the  Fathers. 

Douglas  Sladen.  Author  of  "A  Japanese  Marriage,"  "The 
Admiral,"  "  The  Tragedy  of  the  Pyramids,"  etc. 

This  is  a  present-day  story  of  strong  domestic  interest.  The  problem 
which  Mr.  Douglas  Sladen  treats  is  the  unhappiness  inflicted  by 
unsuitable  marriages  and  the  inconveniences  which  besiege  those  who 
defy  the  marriage  convention  and  take  their  lives  into  their  own  hands. 

The  story  lies  on  the  fringe  of  politics.  An  eminent  political 
personage,  thinly  veiled,  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  it.  He 
supplies  one  of  the  main  elements  in  the  book,  and  the  other  is 
supplied  by  a  woman  of  great  position  who  gives  up  everything  for  the 
man  she  loves  and  is  content  to  live  cut  off  from  society  for  his  sake. 

The  book  differs  from  most  books  which  deal  with  the  same  subject 
in  the  fact  that  neither  party,  in  spite  of  straitened  means  and  social 
ostracism,  exhibits  any  remorse  or  regret.  They  are  completely 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  done.  They  live  a  simple  life  and  their 
love  match  is  an  unequivocal  success.  The  unexpected  denouement 
of  the  story  is  a  happy  one. 
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Hodson's  Yoyage.  W.  H.  Koebel 

Author  of  "  In  the  Maoriland  Bush,"  with  8  original  illustrations 
on  art  paper  by  Fred  Pegram. 
This  is  a  work  of  light  humour  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Koebel, 
better  known  of  recent  years  as  a  travel  writer  of  distinction,  but  who 
in  taking  up  fiction  again  is  returning  to  his  first  love.  The  plot  deals 
with  the  trials  of  a  commercial  traveller  on  board  a  liner.  He  is 
mistaken  for  a  country  officer  whom  he  resembles,  and  the  complica- 
tions that  ensue  include  a  love  interest,  and  give  rise  to  a  rapid  series 
of  situations  that  contain  frank  elements  of  farce,  especially  when  the 
hero  finds  that  fragments  of  the  past  history  of  his  military  prototype 
are  known  to  others  and  not  to  himself.  The  climax  of  the  story 
arises  when  it  is  imperative  that  he  should  reveal  his  identity,  and 
when  he  finds  it  impossible  to  convince  his  companions  that  circum- 
stances have  compelled  him  to  act  the  lie.  The  book  abounds  in 
situations,  and  much  amusement  arises  from  the  bewildering 
happenings  of  the  unexpected.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  victim 
hangs  in  the  balance  until  the  last  page. 

The  Baron  of  111  Fame.  Hester  Barton 

This  story  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  Florence  in  the  time  of  Dante. 
Besides  Corso  Donati,  the  hero  of  Campaldino,  Dante  and  his  wife ; 
Giotto,  the  great  artist ;  Giano  della  Bella,  the  popular  demagogue,  and 
other  Florentines  known  to  history,  figure  in  the  novel.  The  period 
dealt  with  was  a  stirring  and  brutal  one,  yet  amid  the  clash  of  steel, 
the  flow  of  blood,  the  hoarse  yells  of  mutual  hatred,  the  orgies  of 
illicit  passion,  the  violation  of  convents,  the  sacking  and  burning  of 
towns,  men  and  women  plighted  troth  even  as  to-day,  and  the  author 
of  this  romance  of  mediasval  Florence  has  unified  her  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  historical  incidents  by  a  love  story  all  the  more  idyllic 
because  of  the  background  of  vice  and  crime. 

Duckworth's  Diamonds.  E.  Everett-Green 

Author  of  "  Clive  Lorimer's  Marriage,"  "The  Lady  of  the 
Bungalow,"  etc. 

Duckworth  has  entrusted  a  haul  of  diamonds  to  his  friend,  Dermot 
Fitzgerald,  who  brings  them  to  England  to  await  instructions.  He  is 
aware  that  he  is  shadowed  by  one,  Pike,  and  gets  Hilton,  a  friend  of 
his,  to  come  over  to  Ireland  and  advise  him.  Hilton  advises  him  to 
bring  the  treasure  and  hide  it  in  his  own  caves  of  Treversal.  This 
they  do,  though  not  without  adventure.  In  a  little  village,  close  to 
Treversal,  stands  a  small  cottage  to  which  Barbara  Quentin  has 
retired  on  the  death  of  her  millionaire  father,  whose  assets  appear  to 
be  nil,  and  whose  child  is  unprovided  for.  She  lives  in  the  cottage 
with  a  friend,  making  acquaintance  with  Hilton  and  Dermot.  Later 
on,  Phyllis  Duckworth  is  drawn  into  the  web  of  fate,  and  comes  also 
to  the  cottage.  Letters  come  ostensibly  from  Duckworth,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  treasure  to  his  sister ;  but  Phyllis  deems  these 
forgeries,  and  Dermot  holds  on.  In  the  end  and  in  the  nick  of  time, 
Duckworth  himself  turns  up ;  there  is  a  raid  upon  the  caves  of  Tre- 
versal, but  the  villains  are  caught  and  arrested,  and  various  pairs  of 
lovers  are  made  happy. 


Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Fiction — continued. 


A  Passion  in  Morocco.  Charlotte  Cameron 

Author  of  *  A  Woman's  Winter  in  South  America." 

The  story  opens  on  board  a  P.  &  O.  steamer  when  it  is  ploughing 
its  way  steadily  towards  the  Moroccan  coast.  A  beautiful  English 
girl,  duly  chaperoned,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a  handsome 
Moorish  prince  who  is  returning  to  his  native  land  after  passing 
through  the  curriculum  at  Oxford,  with  the  varied  problems  of  East 
and  West  seeking  solution  in  his  mind.  The  presence  of  the  girl 
presses  one  of  these  questions  irresistibly  to  the  forefront  of  his 
consideration.  At  Mazagan  the  ladies  are  invited  by  an  officers' 
guide  to  visit  the  harem  of  the  Kaid,  where  the  beautiful  English  girl, 
separated  from  the  party,  is  trapped  by  the  wily  owner,  from  whose 
hands  she  is  duly  rescued,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  by  Mohammed  el 
Yumar,  the  Moorish  Prince.  Many  adventures  follow — amid  strange 
scenes  are  enacted  against  a  background  of  vivid  Oriental  colour,  and 
in  the  end  East  and  West  effect  a  union,  finding  that  "  love  levels  all." 

The  Lotus  Lantern.  Mary  Imlay  Taylor 

Author  of  "The  Reaping/'  "The  Impersonator,"  "My  Lady 
Clancarty,"  etc. 

A  love  story  of  great  charm  and  dramatic  power,  whose  scene  is 
laid  in  Japan  of  to-day.  Lieut.  John  Holland,  a  military  attache  of 
the  British  Embassy,  and  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  while  witnessing  the  Buddhist  festival  of  lanterns, 
symbolizing  ships  of  the  souls  of  the  dead,  meets  Ume-San,  who  had 
been  sold  by  her  relatives  and  had  become  a  Geisha  girl  in  a  Tokyo 
tea  garden.  A  plot  has  been  formed  to  place  her  in  the  power  of  an 
unscrupulous  and  cruel  Japanese  prince.  Holland's  sympathy  is  first 
enlisted,  and  finally  he  falls  passionately  in  love  with  the  little 
Japanese  girl,  pure,  sweet,  and  devout,  notwithstanding  her  sur- 
roundings. The  story  moves  with  dramatic  force,  is  filled  with 
interest  from  the  opening  chapter  to  the  end,  and  Ume  (flower  of  the 
plum)  is  one  of  the  tenderest  and  dearest  heroines  of  fiction. 

Damosel  Croft.  R.  Murray  Gilchrist 

Author  of  ««  The  Courtesy  Dame,"  "The  Two  Goodwins,"  "  The 
Firstborn,"  etc 

The  heroine  of  this  book  is  the  last  of  a  wealthy  yeoman  family  in  the 
High  Peak  Country ;  the  hero  is  a  young  man  from  Yorkshire,  of 
equal  social  standing  but  comparatively  insignificent  means.  Janey 
Maskrey  is  beloved  by  three  ;  her  choice  falls  at  last  upon  the  most 
fitting  suitor,  with  whom,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact,  she  has 
been  in  love  for  some  considerable  time.  An  author  of  distinguished 
reputation — akin  to  the  Maskrey s — presents  with  his  curious  entourage 
a  remarkable  contrast.  Several  old-world  country -scenes,  notably  the 
Carrying  of  the  Garland  at  Castleton,  are  presented  with  a  wealth  of 
colour.    The  book  is  full  of  sunlight,  of  happiness  and  of  country  mirth. 
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The  Doll:  A  Happy  Story.  Violet  Hunt 

Author  of  "  White  Rose  of  Weary  Leaf,  "  The  Wife  of  Ahamount." 

This  is  a  story  of  a  woman  who,  having  been  divorced  once,  and 
having  lost  control  of  her  child,  invents  a  stratagem  by  which,  upon 
her  re-marriage,  she  thinks  she  will  be  protected  from  a  second  loss  of 
her  child  should  she  again  be  divorced.  How  the  stratagem  fails  and 
how  the  first  child  that  she  had  lost  comes  into  her  life  again,  and  how 
in  the  end,  though  her  stratagem  has  failed,  she  is  successful  all  along 
the  line  owing  to  the  employment  of  purely  feminine  weapons,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  novel  to  show. 

A  Prisoner  in  Paradise.  H.  L.  Vahey 

The  scenes  of  this  story  are  enacted  in  the  Malay  Islands  and  Singa- 
pore. A  British  agent,  after  years  of  residence  on  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  pines  for  civilisation,  and  decides  to  quit.  The  appearance 
of  a  beautiful  half-caste  reconciles  him  to  remaining.  Complications 
with  the  natives  arise,  and  flight  becomes  the  only  safety  of  the 
lovers.  They  fly  by  different  routes,  and  the  man  arrives  at  Singapore, 
where  the  vessel  carrying  the  woman  is  reported  lost  with  all  hands. 
The  tie  that  bound  him  to  the  Malays  thus  broken,  he  seeks  the 
solaces  of  civilisation  by  marrying  a  widow.  Disillusioned,  alter  two 
months  he  quarrels  with  the  widow,  and  ships  back  to  barbarism. 
Unexpectedly,  he  finds  the  Malay  wife  returned  and  awaiting  him, 
and  considers  himself  absolved  from  his  recent  unsuccessful  marriage. 
The  book  is  said  to  possess  something  of  the  glitter  and  colour  of 
Conrad's  tropical  tales. 

When  Satan  took  Flesh.  A.  J.  Anderson 

Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,"  etc. 
In  this  story  Satan  takes  flesh  that  he  may  plot  a  second  Fall.  By 
means  of  Clairvoyance  he  bargains  for  possession  of  a  young  man's 
body,  and  discovers  in  the  doctrine  ot  the  limitation  of  the  family  a 
new  and  powerful  temptation  by  which  to  wreck  the  human  race. 
Mr.  Anderson  writes  with  sincerity  of  purpose  and  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  story  is  worthy  of  the  careful 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  mind. 

The  Children  of  Alsace.  Rene*  Bazin 

Author  of  "  The  Nun,"  "  Redemption,"  etc. 

A  story  of  Alsace  full  of  this  famous  author's  penetrative  charm. 
It  is  of  Alsace  conquered,  of  those  who  remain  loyal  to  France  and 
those  who  compromise  with  the  victors.  Obeile  is  the  name  of  a 
prominent  Alsatian  family,  the  head  of  which  goes  over  to  the  winning 
side.  Love  complications  arise  among  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  such  as  occurred  in  English  History  in  the  time  of  the 
Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  The  atmosphere  of  Alsace  under  the 
new  government  is  skilfully  reproduced,  and  the  conflict  of  racial 
feeling  engendered  admirably  portrayed.  The  story  is  full  of  interest 
and  excitement,  and  has  the  added  charm  of  historical  accuracy. 
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Between  Two  Stools.  Rhoda  Broughton 

Author  of  "Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,"  "  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower," 
etc. 

This  story  deals  with  the  situation  of  a  man  and  woman — he  single, 
she  married,  who  have  had  a  liaison  of  ten  years'  duration,  while  the 
woman's  husband  has  been  lying  hopelessly  crippled  by  an  accident 
which  happened  before  the  opening  of  the  narrative.  The  interest 
lies  in  the  effect  upon  their  characters,  and  in  the  emotions  of  hope, 
fear  and  remorse  which  agitate  them,  The  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  apprehensions  aroused  by  suspicion  that  the  heroine's  half- 
grown  daughter  divines  something  of  the  truth.  The  introduction  of 
an  unmarried  girl  to  the  hero  entangles  the  knot  still  further — a  knot 
which  is  untied  only  on  the  last  page. 

Camilla  Forgetting  Herself.  H.  L.  Vahey 

Author  of  "A  Prisoner  in  Paradise." 

Novels  which  'lift  one  out  of  oneself,'  which  are  not  gloomy  or 
sordid,  and  are  not  concerned  with  matrimonial  failures,  'problems/ 
and  the  seamy  side  of  marital  life,  are  none  too  common  ;  so  that  the 
refreshing  and  stimulating  story  of  '  the  incurably  romantic  '  Camilla 
and  her  lover-husband  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  those  who  have 
not  come  to  look  upon  marriage  as  a  1  doubtful  adventure  characterized 
by  the  total  surrender  of  freedom.'  It  is  a  humorous,  '  lovey '  and 
wholesome  story,  without  a  *  sugary  flavour.'  From  the  first  page  to 
the  last  line — in  which  Camilla  tells  her  husband  '  a  great  secret ' — 
there  is  a  spirit  of  Joy  and  Happiness  pervading  the  book.  To  those 
of  us  who  are  still  sufficiently  old-fashioned  to  have  matrimonial  ideals, 
and  a  genuine  belief  in  the  existence  of  enduring,  all-conquering  love, 
Camilla  will  make  a  strong  appeal.  Though  written  in  a  light, 
bantering  vein,  the  story  contains  an  idea — a  great  idea,  it  may  be — 
which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  plea  for  real  marriages ;  made 
in  Heaven  or  otherwise,  but  founded,  not  upon  legal  forms,  conventions 
and  sacrifices,  but  upon  a  union  of  hearts.  To  those  who  found  the 
psychology  of  Mr.  Vahey's  last  book,  •  A  Prisoner  in  Paradise ' 
(Stanley  Paul)  too  strong,  the  present  volume  will  come  as  a  pleasant 
surprise. 

The  Bride  of  Love.  Kate  Horn 

Author  of  "  Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun,"  "  Mulberries  of 
Daphne,"  "The  White  Owl,"  "  Lovelocks  of  Diana,"  '*  Ships  of 
Desire,"  etc. 

A  love  romance  full  of  the  charm  which  won  for  "  Edward  and  I 
and  Mrs.  Honeybun"  so  many  admirers.  Psyche  is  a  delightful 
heroine,  whose  face  is  her  fortune.  The  story  tells  how  Psyche  and  her 
little  sister,  Pomander,  under  trying  circumstances  battle  their  way  to 
success,  and  will  interest  all  who  know  what  it  is  to  cherish  ideals 
which  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  their  environment,  and  who  ultimately 
win  their  own  reward. 
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The  Marriage  of  Lenore.  Alice  M.  Diehl 

Author  of  "  A  Mysterious  Lover,"  etc. 

Lenore  has  married  more  than  once,  and  thereby  hang  numerous 
complications.  Her  first  husband  is  an  elderly  roue,  and  the  second, 
who  is  present  at  her  first  marriage,  restores  to  her  the  bouquet  which 
she  drops,  and  in  this  act  and  its  recognition  eyes  and  souls  meet. 
There  is  a  rumour  that  the  first  husband  was  a  bigamist.  Thereupon 
Lenore  marries  her  second,  only  to  find  that  her  first  husband's 
mesalliance  was  no  marriage  and  that  she  herself  has  committed 
bigamy.  The  old  husband  dies,  and  so  matters  are  set  right.  The 
story  flows  on  through  troubles  and  distractions,  raptures  and  pains, 
to  its  happy  ending. 

God  Disposes.  Pellew  Hawker 

A  novel  of  quick  changes,  rapid  movements,  and  striking  dramatic 
situations,  which  opens  with  the  description  of  a  dead  man  sitting 
at  his  library  table,  his  hand  resting  on  his  cheque  book.  The 
surreptitious  visitor  who  makes  the  discovery  secures  the  cheque 
book,  forges  the  dead  man's  signature,  and  succeeds  in  cashing  a 
cheque  for  a  large  amount.  On  the  strength  of  the  money  he  poses  as 
a  rich  man,  pushes  himself  into  country  society,  and  wins  the  heart  of 
Lady  Angela  Dawson,  who  is  affianced  to  Viscount  Woolmer,  the  son 
and  heir  of  Lord  Bletchford,  and  the  elder  brother  of  the  dead  man. 
Later  he  claims  to  be  the  heir  to  the  property,  but  in  due  course  is 
discovered  and  exposed.  The  characterisation  is  good,  the  narrative 
interesting  and  the  denouement  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  Watch  Night.  Rev.  H.  Bett 

With  illustrations  on  art  paper. 

A  story  of  adventure  in  the  exciting  years  of  1741-1746.  The 
hero,  when  a  young  man  in  London,  comes  under  the  influence  of 
Whitefield  and  Wesley,  and  joins  the  Methodists.  Later  he  becomes 
involved  in  Jacobite  plots  in  Lincolnshire  and  Northumberland,  and 
falls  in  love  with  a  lady  who  is  acting  as  one  of  the  Pretender's  agents 
in  England.  The  Jacobites  suspect  that  he  is  a  spy  upon  them,  and 
he  is  kidnapped  and  carried  to  Holland.  There  his  life  is  attempted, 
and  he  learns  that  the  English  Government  has  offered  a  reward  for 
his  apprehension.  Since  he  cannot  return,  he  journeys  to  the  borders 
of  Bohemia  to  visit  Herrhut,  the  headquarters  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren.  Here  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  second  Silesian 
war.  He  sees  Frederick  the  Great,  and  meets  the  heroine  once  more 
unexpectedly  at  Dresden.  It  would  be  unfair  to  unravel  the  complex 
plot  with  all  its  surprises,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  while  this  is  a 
lively  narrative  of  love,  intrigue,  and  adventure  which  hurries  the 
reader  on  from  page  to  page,  it  is  also  a  serious  attempt,  the  first  in 
English  fiction,  to  give  a  faithful  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  Moravians  and  Methodists.  There  are  vivid  glimpses  of 
many  famous  men,  especially  John  Wesley. 
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A  Woman  with  a  Purpose.       Anna  Chapin  Ray 

With  coloured  frontispiece  by  Frank  Snapp. 

In  characterization,  in  dramatic  force,  and  in  artistic  treatment  this 
is  the  best  story  Miss  Ray  has  yet  written.  It  deals  with  the  married 
life  of  a  strong,  successful,  self-willed  man  of  affairs  to  a  girl  who  has 
tried  to  support  herself  by  her  pen,  and  in  failing  has  retained  her 
high  ideals  and  her  respect  for  her  own  opinions.  The  story  is  so  full 
of  the  life  of  to-day  that  it  stirs  our  emotions  while  it  delights  us  with 
its  absorbing  plot.  People  of  rare  quality  and  reality  are  portrayed, 
vital  problems  are  inspiringly  handled,  and  a  love  story  of  power  and 
originality  is  developed  to  its  logical  conclusion. 


Love's  Old  Sweet  Song.  Clifton  Bingham 

Mr.  Clifton  Bingham,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  wrote  the  words  of  the 
famous  song  bearing  this  title,  which  is  known  and  sung  all  the  world 
over,  has  in  this  new  novel — the  first  he  has  written — woven  his  sympa- 
thetic verses  into  a  most  interesting  and  human  story,  both  dramatic 
and  pathetic.  Though  containing  only  five  characters  (excepting  the 
dog)  it  touches  lightly  and  tenderly  the  chords  of  human  life  in  a 
manner  that  will  appeal,  as  in  Molloy's  song,  to  every  heart.  It  is  a 
book  that  will  be  appreciated  by  everyone  who  has  heard  or  sung 
"  Just  a  Song  at  Twilight,  when  the  Lights  are  Low,"  and  should 
make  an  appropriate  gift  book  to  lovers  of  music. 

The  Activities  of  Lavie  Jutt.  Marguerite  and 
Armiger  Barclay.  Author  of  "  The  Kingmakers,"  "  The 
Worsleys,"  etc. 

Lavie,  the  heiress  of  a  millionaire,  is  taken  into  society — for  a  hand- 
some consideration.  She  is  resourceful  as  well  as  charming,  and  when 
she  falls  in  love  with  the  impecunious  Lord  Loamington,  who  keeps  a 
hat  shop,  she  is  able  to  tender  very  valuable  advice.  But  Lavie  is  not 
satisfied  with  talking ;  she  is  full  of  activity  and  inventiveness,  and  she 
*'  makes  things  hum."  This  story  of  her  many  activities  is  bright  and 
out  of  the  common. 


Opal  of  October.  Joy  Shirley 

For  those  born  in  the  month  of  October,  the  opal  is  said  to  be  a 
lucky  stone,  and  this  novel  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  it  is  so. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  times  of  the  soothsayers  and  the  witches,  when 
people  were  all  more  or  less  trying  to  discover  the  philosopher's  stone 
which  turns  everything  to  gold.  The  witch  in  this  case  is  a  young 
girl  of  great  beauty,  who  narrowly  escapes  the  stake. 
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The  Mystery  of  Red  Marsh  Farm.    Archibald  H. 

Marshall.  Author  of  u  The  Squire's  Daughter,"  "  Exton 
Manor,"  etc. 

This  novel  deals  with  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  a  child,  who 
is  heir  to  a  property  consisting  of  an  old  Manor  House  and  a  large 
marshland  farm,  which  has  been  in  the  family  for  generations.  Many 
people  are  concerned  in  the  mystery,  and  suspicion  falls  first  on  one, 
then  on  the  other,  but  the  police  fail  to  clear  it  up.  The  mystery  is 
solved  by  a  young  squire  who  is  in  love  with  the  sister  of  the  missing 
child,  but  not  until  he  has  travelled  half  round  the  world  in  search  of 
the  solution. 

Two  Worlds:  A  Romance.  Lieut.-Col.  Andrew  CP. 
Haggard.    Author  of  "  The  France  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  etc. 

Colonel  Andrew  Haggard,  so  well  known  for  his  clever  and  amusing 
histories  of  French  Court  Life,  is  no  less  known  as  a  novelist  of 
distinction.  In  this  story  he  introduces  the  reader  to  life  in  Vancouver 
Island,  the  scene  opening  in  that  gem  of  the  Pacific,  the  beautiful  city 
of  Victoria.  The  heroine  is  a  lovely  young  unbeliever,  whose  natur- 
ally generous  and  ardent  temperament  has  become  warped  by  the 
perusal  of  atheistic  literature.  The  hero  is  a  manly  young  Englishman, 
himself  an  agnostic  but  a  seeker  after  the  truth.  They  have  some 
weird  adventures  in  the  realm  of  the  occult.  Then  the  scene  changes 
to  Europe,  where  we  meet  with  a  generous-minded  and  somewhat 
eccentric  peer  given  to  Christian  Science,  who  has  a  great  effect 
upon  the  subsequent  development  of  the  plot,  and  the  many 
exciting  incidents  by  land,  sea  and  aeroplane  with  which  this  unusual 
romance  is  filled. 

The  Three  Anarchists.        Maud  Stepney  Rawson 

Author  of  "A  Lady  of  the  Regency,"  "  The  Stairway  of 
Honour,"  "The  Enchanted  Garden,"  "  TheEasy-Go-Luckies,"  etc. 

The  Three,  who  dominate  alike  the  romance  of  the  world  and  the 
plot  of  this  new  story  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "The  Enchanted 
Garden,"  are  Love,  Death,  and  Birth,  and  the  title  is  based  on  a  phrase 
in  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Masterman's  fine  volume  of  essays,  "  The  Peril  of 
Change."  The  puissance  of  this  triumvirate  is  unfolded  in  the  story  of 
a  simple  woman,  born  nameless,  and  of  no  position,  whose  life,  at  first 
uneventful,  is  suddenly  engulfed  by  social  eminence,  sensation, 
temptation  and  a  dangerous  love.  The  Three  come  to  her  aid  in  each 
crisis,  and  each  leaves  her  stronger  and  more  competent  to  hold  the 
heritage  of  peace  and  happiness  which  eventually  becomes  hers. 

Maids  in  Many  Moods.  H.  Louisa  Bedford 

Author  of  '*  His  Will  and  her  Way." 
This  novel  shows  the  feminine  temperament  and  the  feminine  temper 
in  its  various  and  discordant  phases,  but  it  is  a  novel  of  incident 
rather  than  of  psychological  analysis,  and  will  appeal  to  all  who  like 
a  genuine  unsophisticated  love  story. 
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The  Second  Woman.  Norma  Lorimer 

Author  of  "  Josiah's  Wife,"    "  Mirry-Ann,"  "  On  Etna,"  and 

"  The  Pagan  Woman,"  etc. 
Tells  of  a  woman  married  to  a  man  younger  than  herself  (not  so 
much  in  years  as  in  temperament),  haunted  by  ihe  fear  of  his  awakening 
one  day  to  the  fact  that  his  love  for  her  has  never  been  what  he  thought 
it  was,  but  has  only  been  affection.  The  plot  is  worked  out  on  original 
lines,  and  the  book  is  full  of  novel  situations,  unexpected  complications 
and  pungent  dialogue. 

Yeeni  the  Master.  R.  Fifield  Lamport 

Readers  and  admirers  of  Marie  Corelli's  romances  of  the  super- 
natural will  find  congenial  excitement  in  following  the  fortunes  of 
"  Veeni  the  Master"  in  Mr.  Lamport's  romance  of  two  worlds — the 
world  Earth  and  the  world  Zan.  The  story  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
world  Earth  is  full  of  human  interest,  and  that  of  the  reincarnation  in 
the  world  Zan  is  fired  with  real  imaginative  power.  The  book  is  full 
of  surprises,  in  which  love  interest  and  passion  play  a  prominent  part. 
It  should  cause  somewhat  of  a  sensation. 

Their  Wedded  Wife.  Alice  M.  Diehl 

Author  of  "  The  Marriage  of  Lenore,"  "  A  Mysterious  Lover,"  etc. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  tragic  misunderstanding  and  its  consequences. 
Nora  le  Geyt  is  happily  married  to  Paul  Went  worth,  who  adores  her 
with  a  jealous  adoration.  Believing  a  slander  against  her,  he  leaves 
her.  Years  pass;  Nora,  believing  him  dead,  marries  again;  then  she 
discovers  that  Wentworth  is  still  alive  ;  she  loves  him  still.  With  the 
skill  of  a  deft  artist  Mrs.  Diehl  brings  the  story  to  a  close  on  a  note  of 
happiness  that  will  please  the  large  and  growing  circle  of  her  admirers. 

Swelling  of  Jordan.  Coralie  Stanton  and 

Heath  Hosken.  Author  of  "  Plumage,"  "  The  Muzzled  Ox,' '  etc. 
Canon  Oriel,  an  earnest  worker  in  the  East  End,  loved  and  respected, 
had,  years  before  the  story  commences,  while  climbing  with  his  friend 
Digby  Cavan  in  Switzerland,  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  friend's  coat, 
which  he  had  accidentally  put  on  instead  of  his  own,  evidence  that  his 
friend  had  robbed  his,  the  canon's,  brother  and  been  the  cause  of  his 
committing  suicide.  Oriel  in  a  struggle  which  took  place  between  the 
two  men  hurled  his  friend  from  the  precipice.  Now  the  glacier  gives  up 
Cavan' s  rucksack,  and  any  day  it  may  yield  up  his  body.  To  reveal 
subsequent  developments  would  spoil  the  reader's  enjoyment  of  a 
thrilling  plot. 

The  Red  Fleur  De  Lys.  May  Wynne 

Author  of  "  Henri  of  Navarre,"  "  Honour's  Fetters,"  etc. 
A  thrilling  story  of  the  French  Revolution  presenting  a  little-known 
phase  of  that  great  social  upheaval.    It  tells  of  the  nobles  of  the  White 
Terror  who  rose  to  avenge  the  atrocities  of  the  Reds,  banding  themselves 
together,  and  wearing  as  their  badge  a  Red  Fleur  De  Lys. 
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The  City  of  Enticement.  Dorothea  Gerard 

Author  of  "  The  Grass  Widow,"  "  The  Blood  Tax,"  etc. 

Mr.  Spiteful  visits  Vienna  with  much  the  same  results  that  follow 
the  fly  that  visits  a  fly-paper — he  sticks  there  till  he  dies.  Two  English 
sisters,  his  cousins,  follow  him  in  search  of  his  fortune,  and  find  the 
fly-paper  just  as  attractive.  An  art-loving  cousin  despatched  to  fetch 
them  home  sticks  fast  also,  as  does  a  schoolboy  who  despatches  himself, 
and  others  who  follow  with  the  same  view.  They  are  all  held  fast  by 
the  City  of  Enticement,  which  has  a  separate  appeal  for  each  of  their 
foibles.    An  extremely  entertaining  novel. 

L<oye  in  Armour.  Philip  L.  Stevenson 

Author  of  "  The  Rose  of  Dauphiny,"  "A  Gallant  of  Gascony,"  etc. 

Major  Stevenson's  new  historical  romance,  long  announced,  and 
eagerly  awaited  by  many  readers  who  enjoyed  "  The  Rose  of  Dauphiny," 
is  at  length  in  the  printer's  hands.  It  is  a  long  novel,  dealing  with 
love,  intrigue  and  adventure,  and  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Mardi 
Gras,  just  before  the  death  of  Charles  IX.  of  France. 

Major  Stevenson  writes  historical  romances  with  a  vigour,  verve  and 
enthusiasm  which  have  led  several  critics  to  compare  him  with  Dumas. 
The  Times  critic,  writing  of  his  last  novel,  "The  Rose  of  Dauphiny," 
said:  "Mr.  Stevenson  is  winning  an  honourable  place  among  the 
school  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman." 

Madge  Carrington  and  her  Welsh  Neighbours. 

"  Draig  Glas."  Author  of"  The  Perfidious  Welshman."  9th  Edit. 

In  this  story  of  Welsh  village  life  "Draig  Glas  "  employs  his  gift  of 
satire  in  depicting  various  types  of  Welsh  character,  and  gives  incisive 
portraits  of  Welsh  men  and  women,  and  graphic  pictures  of  Welsh 
scenery.  No  visitor  to  the  principality  should  fail  to  procure  a  copy 
of  this  novel.  Tourists  especially  will  find  much  interest  in  endeavour- 
ing to  trace  the  original  of  the  Welsh  village,  and  its  vicinage,  which 
"  Draig  Glas  "  delineates  in  his  volume. 

Our  Guests.  St.  John  Trevor 

Author  of  "  Angela.'* 

The  guests  referred  to  are  the  paying  guests  of  two  impecunious 
young  gentlemen  who,  finding  themselves  in  possession  of  a  dilapidated 
ancestral  mansion,  conceive  the  brilliant  idea  of  running  the  place  as  a 
hydropathic  establishment.  The  idiosyncracies  of  the  guests,  and  the 
adventures  of  the  two  bachelor  proprietors  with  love-lorn  housekeepers, 
refractory  charwomen,  and  a  penniless  nobleman,  who  is  hired  as  a 
"decoy,"  provide  Mr.  Trevor  with  excellent  material  for  a  delightfully 
diverting  story. 


Stanley  Paul's  New  Six  Shilling  Fiction — continued. 


The  Retrospect.  Ada  Cambridge 

Author  of  "Thirty  Years  in  Australia,"  "A  Little  Minx,"  etc. 
The  many  admirers  of  Ada  Cambridge — the  old  generation  and  the 
new — will  appreciate  this  homely  volume  of  reminiscences,  which 
exhales  a  quiet  charm.  It  is  an  intimate,  confidential  narrative, 
setting  forth  recollections,  comparisons  of  past  times  with  the  present, 
accounts  of  homes  and  friends  and  relations.  It  takes  one  into  the 
Seventies,  and  Sixties,  and  Fifties,  and  recreates  the  England  of  those 
times. 

The  Three  Envelopes.  Hamilton  Drummond 

Author  ot  '«  Shoes  of  Gold,"  "  The  Justice  of  the  King,"  etc. 
In  this  story  Mr.  Hamilton  Drummond  breaks  fresh  ground — there 
is  the  thrill  of  the  weird  and  supernatural.  It  tells  of  one,  Corley, 
who,  weary  of  a  humdrum  existence,  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a 
strange  society — "The  Society  for  Promoting  Queer  Results.'1  He  is 
given  three  envelopes,  each  of  which  sends  him  forth  on  some  lone, 
weird  mission — in  one  instance  he  is  sent  to  a  small  German  town, 
Solzeim,  where  he  has  a  remarkable  experience  connected  with  a  very 
ancient  house.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  adventures.  How  Corley 
goes  to  the  Devil's  Mill,  where  he  is  involved  in  a  weird  love  tragedy, 
in  which  the  old  Mill  plays  a  part,  and  how  he  meets  Mary  Courte- 
leigh,  whom  he  ultimately  marries,  we  must  leave  the  story  to  unfold. 

The  New  Wood  Nymph.  Dorothea  Bussell 

In  this  work  the  author  sets  forth  something  of  the  dangers  and 
problems  which  confront  a  girl  whose  senses  and  intellect  are  both 
keenly  awake.  To  her  the  beauty  of  the  forest  speaks  insistently, 
and  with  it  she  comes  to  identify  her  life.  She  meets  with  adventures 
and  love  interests,  and  goes  to  London,  but  the  forest  is  always  with 
her,  and  when  the  climax  comes  she  finds  the  answer  to  perplexities 
therein. 

A  Modern  iihab.  Theodora  Wilson  Wilson 

Author  of  "  Bess  of  Hardendale,"  "  Moll  o'  the  Toll-Bar,"  etc. 
Readers  of  Miss  Wilson's  former  novels  will  need  no  urging  to  make 
their  acquaintance  of  a  new  work  from  her  pen.   "A  Modern  Ahab  " 
deals  with  modern  life  in  a  Westmorland  dale,  and  is  a  tale  of  keen 
local  dispute,  love,  passion,  hate  and  humour. 

A  Star  of  the  East:  A  Story  of  Delhi.  Charles 

E.  Pearce.  Author  of  "  Love  Besieged,"  "  Red  Revenge,"  etc. 
M  East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 
This  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  Pearce's  new  novel  of  life  in  India.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Delhi,  the  city  of  all  others  where  for  the  past  hundred 
years  the  traditions  of  ancient  dynasties  and  the  barbaric  splendours 
of  the  past  have  been  slowly  retreating  before  the  ever-advancing 
influence  of  the  West.  The  conflict  of  passions  between  Nara,  the 
dancing  girl,  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  Shah  Jehan,  the  most 
famous  of  the  kings  of  Delhi,  and  Clare  Stanhope,  born  and  bred  in 
English  conventionality,  never  so  pronounced  as  in  the  Fifties,  is 
typical  of  the  differences  between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  rivalry 
of  love  threads  its  way  through  a  series  of  exciting  incidents,  culmina- 
ting in  the  massacre  and  the  memorable  siege  of  Delhi.  ,fNara" 
completes  the  trilogy  of  Mr.  Pearce's  novels  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  of 
which  "  Love  Besieged  "  and  "  Red  Revenge  "  were  the  first  and  second. 
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The  Celebrity's  Daughter.  Violet  Hunt 

Author  of  "The  Doll,"  "White  Rose  of  Weary  Leaf,"  etc. 
Life-like  portraits,  a  tangled  plot,  only  fully  unravelled  in  the  last 
chapter,  go  to  the  making  of  Miss  Violet  Hunt's  stories.  "The 
Celebrity's  Daughter"  has  the  humour,  smart  dialogue,  the  tingling 
life  of  this  clever  writer's  earlier  novels.  It  is  the  autobiography  of 
the  daughter  of  a  celebrity  who  has  fallen  on  evil  days. 

The  Promoter's  Pilgrimage.  C.  Reginald 

Enock,  F.R.G.S.  Author  of  "  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon," 
"Peru,"  "  Mexico,"  etc. 

This  is  a  thrilling  tale  of  London  and  Mexico.  A  young 
prospector  discovers  a  site  rich  in  mineral  wealth  in  South  America, 
and  obtains  from  the  Government  a  concession  with  a  time  limit. 
He  puts  the  matter  before  a  syndicate  in  England,  who,  believing  in 
the  value  of  the  speculation,  delay  coming  to  terms  with  the 
prospector  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  unable  to  keep  his  engagements 
until  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit,  and  two  of  the  directors  ship 
for  South  America  to  be  on  the  spot  and  secure  the  property  when 
the  prospector  fails.  The  prospector  hears  of  their  departure  and 
follows  them  by  the  next  boat,  and  the  story  of  his  chase  across  the 
world  is  told  with  much  spirit  and  vivacity.  There  are  some  brilliant 
passages  of  local  colour,  and  the  description  of  the  cave  of  repentance 
is  worthy  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

Red  Revenge.  Charles  E.  Pearce 

Author  of  "Love  Besieged,"  "The  Bungalow  under  the  Lake," 
"The  Amazing  Duchess,"  "The  Beloved  Princess,"  etc. 

Another  of  Mr.  Pearce's  absorbing  Indian  romances. 

"  The  story  is  a  stirring  one,  full  of  emotion,  and  the  course  of  events  it  depict?, 
the  various  personages  that  figure  in  it,  with  their  actions  and  their  surroundings, 
are  all  vigorously  drawn  to  the  life  by  a  master  hand."— Academy. 

"  Mr.  Pearce  gives  a  vividness  and  reality  to  the  whole  story  which  makes  It  of 
breathless  interest." — Morning  Post. 

"  The  most  jaded  fiction  reader  will  find  much  in  it  to  stir  his  blood  and  his 
imagination." — Globe. 

The  Free  Marriage.  J.  Keighley  Snowden 

Author  of  "The  Plunder  Pit,"  "Princess  Toyce,"  "Hate  of 
Evil,"  "The  Life  Class,"  "  The  Forbidden  Theatre,"  etc. 

"  A  story  of  which  the  least  praise  is  that  it  does  not  contain  a  dull  page.  Mr. 
Snowden  has  made,  his  figures  live  with  a  quite  exceptional  completeness,  so  that 
we  not  only  soe  and  hear  them,  but  also  follow  the  workings,  often  the  very  subtle 
workings— of  their  minds;  and  nut  those  of  the  two  protagonists  only,  but  also  those 
(.1  the  other  fi  Mires  in  the  little  drama.  Mr.  Snowden  has  written,  not  only  a  very 
interesting  story,  but  also  a  contribution  of  genuine  value  to  the  sociological 
discussions  of  the  day.  As  a  piece  of  literary  art  the  book  stands  very  high.  In  fine, 
Mr.  Snowden  id  to  be  congratulated  on  a  very  notable  piece  of  work."— Pall  Mull 
Gazelle 
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Paul  Burdon. 


Sir  William  Magnay 


Author  of  "  A  Prince  of  Lovers,"  "  The  Long  Hand,"  etc, 

This  is  a  strong  story  full  of  exciting  incidents.  The  hero  is  a 
farmer  crippled  for  want  of  capital,  which  he  finds  quite  unexpectedly. 
A  thunderstorm  and  an  irate  husband  cause  a  young  banker  to  seek 
refuge  at  the  farm,  from  which  a  loud  knocking  causes  further  retreat 
to  a  big  lamily  tomb,  which  becomes  his  own  when  the  lightning  brings 
some  old  ruins  down  and  buries  both.  The  banker's  bag  of  gold  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  farmer  who  profits  by  its  use.  Other  characters 
play  important  parts,  and  love  interest  adds  its  softening  charm. 

NEW  2s.  NET  NOVELS 

Uniform  Revised  Edition  of  "Rita's"  Novels. 
In  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  wrapper 
2s.  net  each. 


The  Countess  Daphne. 
Corinna. 

Asenath  of  the  Ford. 
Edelweiss. 


My  Lord  Conceit. 

The  Man  in  Possession. 

Faustine. 

The  Laird  of  Cockpen. 


"  Rita  "  has  a  gift  for  portraying  the  emotions  of  the  heart  which  few 
modern  writers  have  equalled,  and  this  new  revised  edition  of  her 
stories  should  meet  with  wide  acceptance. 

The  Riding  Master.  Dolf  Wyllarde 

"  A  tour-de-force  in  moresensps  than  one.  ,  .  .  There  is  much  that  is  true  and 
human  and  beautiful." — Westminster  Gazette. 

In  Fear  of  a  Throne.  R.  Andom 

Author  of  "  We  Three  and  Troddles,"  etc.,  50  illustrations. 

"  Mr.  R.  Andom  is  a  humorist  of  a  peculiar  type.  His  appeal  is  to  the  young  in  spirit 
of  all  ages  ;  the  fun  is  fast  and  furious." — Literary  World. 

The  Lion's  Skin.  Rafael  Sabatini 

Author  of  "  Bardelys  the  Magnificent,"  etc. 

"  A  novel  in  Mr.  Sabatini's  best  manner — and  his  best  is  very  good.  It  is 
seldom  we  meet  with  a  book  so  uniformly  attractive,  so  well  written,  and  so 
agreeable  to  read."— Globe. 

NEW  Is.  NET  BOOKS 

The  Perfidious  Welshman.     A  Satirical  Study  of 

the  Welsh.  "  Draig  Glas."  (10th  Edition.)  In  crown  8vo, 
is.  net. 

America— Through  English  Eyes^  "  Rita  " 

Crown  8vo,  is.  net. 
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Cantacute  Towers. 

Cecil  Adair 
The  Dean's  Daughter. 

Cecil  Adair 
A  Man  with  a  Past. 

A.  St. John  Adcock 
In  Fear  of  a  Throne, 

R.  Andom 

A  Week  at  the  Sea. 

Harold  Avery 
The  Gay  Paradines. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Batson 
In  Extenuation  of  Sybella. 

Ursula  1  Beckett 
His  Will  and  Her  Way. 

H.  Louisa  Bedford 
The  Secret  Terror.  "  Brenda  " 
Suffragette  Sally.  G.  Colmore 
Because  of  a  Kiss. 

Lady  Constance 
Golden  Aphrodite. 

Winifred  Crispe 
The  Broken  Butterfly. 

Ralph  Deakin 
A  Mysterious  Lover. 

Alice  M.  Diehl 
The  Justice  of  the  King. 

PIamilton  Drummond 
Married  When  Suited. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney 
Pretty  Barbara. 

Anthony  Dyllington 
The  Inperishable  Wing. 

Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis 
Clive  Lorimer's  Marriage. 

E.  Everett-Green 
The  Third  Wife. 

Herbert  Flowerdew 
A  Lady  of  the  Garter. 

Frank  Hamel 
The  Mulberries  of  Daphne, 

Kate  Horn 

The  White  Owl. 

Kate  Horn 
The  Lovelocks  of  Diana. 

Kate  Horn 
Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honey- 
bun.  Kate  Horn 
The  Feet  of  the  Years. 

John  Dalison  Hyde 

No.  5  John  Street  (3s. 


Strange  Fire. 

Christopher  Maughan 
The  Dragon  Painter. 

Sidney  McCall 
Ruffles.  L.  T.  Meade 

The  Amazing  Mutes. 

Ward  Muir 

When  we  are  Rich, 

Ward  Muir 
Fear.  E.  Nesbit 

Love  at  Cross  Purposes. 

A.  Otis 

The  Bungalow  under  the  Lake. 

Charles  E.  Pearce 
Love  and  Bissaker. 

W.  L.  Randell 

That  is  to  say. 

"  Rita" 

The  Lion's  Skin. 

Rafael  Sabatini 
A  Wild  Intrigue, 

Hew  Scot 

The  Desire  of  Life, 

Matilde  Serao 

Tumult, 

Wilkinson  Sherren 
Two  Girls  and  a  Mannikin. 

Wilkinson  Sherren 
The  Muzzled  Ox. 
Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath 

Hosken 
Plumage. 

Coralie  Stanton  and  Heath 

Hosken 
Across  the  Gulf. 

Newton  V.  Stewart 
The  Ascent  of  the  Bostocks. 

Harold  Storey 

Angela. 

St.  John  Trevor 
The  Submarine  Girl. 

Edgar  Turner 
Where  Truth  Lies. 

Jane  Wardle 
An  Empress  in  Love. 

Fred  Whishaw 
The  Riding  M,ist  r. 

Doi.f  Wvllarde 
Honour's  Fetters. 

May  Wynne 
6d.)    Richard  Wmiteing 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  FAMOUS 
NEW  2/-  (NET)  NOVELS 

These  are  fall  length  novels  by  leading  authors 

Crown  8vo,  bound  in  cloth,  with  pictorial  wrapper, 
2S.  net  each 

Lying  Lips  (2nd  edition).  William  Le  Queux 

"  This  is  a  typical  Le  Queux  story,  from  the  title  and  the  arresting  cbaptet 
headings  onwards." — Outlook. 

"  Mr.  Le  Queux  is  a  master  of  mystery.  A  capital  plot  handled  in  the  author's 
best  style."— Literary  World. 

Young  Nick  and  Old  Nick' (2nd  ed.).  S.  R.  Crockett 

"Written  with  Mr.  Crockett's  characteristic  force  of  style."— Academy. 

"  Typical  of  Mr.  Crockett's  characteristic  strength  of  invention  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  diction  .  .  .  the  book  will  find  many  pleased  readers  among  his 
admirers." — Scotsman. 

Love,  the  Thief  (5th  edition).  Helen  Mathers 

"The  book  is  absorbingly  interesting.  Helen  Mathers  has  never  done  anything 
better  than  the  character  of  the  squire.  Next  in  vivid  interest  comes  Kit,  the 
heroine,  an  extraordinary  study,  compact  of  opposite  qualities,  puzzling  and 
delightful."— Truth. 

Tropical  Tales  (3rd  edition).  Dolf  Wyllarde 

"  Miss  Wyllarde's  title  is  very  apt.  The  people  in  these  stories  are  in  a  continual 
state  of  excitement— nothing  is  normal,  or  quiet,  or  disciplined.  Everyone  spends 
the  day  in  breaking  as  many  commandments  as  possible  before  the  sun  sets.  Miss 
Wvllarde  is  very  clever.  She  writes  well,  and  has  a  real  feeling  for  atmosphere. 
'The  House  in  Cheyne  Walk'  is  perfectly  charming  in  its  atmosphere,  its  reality 
and  romance." — The  Standard. 

The  Cheerful  Knave  (4th  edition).  E.  Keble  Howard 

"  He  is  an  unconscionable  knave,  a  thorough-paced  rogue,  yet,  in  the  words  of 
the  song,  'yer  carn't  'elp  likin'  'im.' "—  Daily  Chronicle. 

"  The  knave  is  delightful,  the  hero  is  lovable,  the  policemen  and  servants  are  most 
delectable,  and  the  whole  thing  is  funny  from  beginning  to  end."— Evening  Standard. 

The  Trickster  (3rd  edition).  G.  B.  Burgin 

"  The  interest  of  the  story,  which  this  accomplished  author  knows  how  to  keep 
tense  and  lively,  depends  on  the  rare  skill  with  which  it  depicts  how  people  look 
when  they  have  to  maintain  the  appearances  of  polite  behaviour  while  rigorously 
suppressing  the  most  recalcitrant  emotions.    It  is  admirably  done." — Scotsman. 

Love  Besieged  (3rd  edition).         Charles  E.  Pearce 

"Mr.  Pearce's  success  justifies  his  daring.  He  writes  with  fire  and  vigour, 
and  with  a  most  engaging,  whole-hearted  joy  in  gallant  deeds.  His  love  story  is 
quite  pretty." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  Artistic  Temperament  (3rd  edition).  JaneWardle 

"An  engrossing  story,  really  diverting." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"We  detect  in  this  story  a  freshness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  maturity  of  touch 
which  are  decidedly  rare.    This  is  a  striking  and  original  novel." — MorningLeader. 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S 
NEW  SHILLING  NOVELS 

Stiff  boards  and  attractive  pictorial  covers,  Is.  net 
In  cloth,  2s.  net 

"The  pictorial  covers  of  Messrs.  Stanley  Paul's  new  shilling  series  are  an  attractive 
feature  on  the  bookstalls,  and  the  numbers  seen  in  the  hands  of  travellers  by  train  is 
sure  testimony  to  the  great  popularity  of  these  books."—  Bedford  Guardian. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED 

1  The  Widow— to  say  Nothing  of  the  Man. 

Helen  Rowland 

2  Thoroughbred.  Francis  Dodsworth 

3  The  Spell  of  the  Jungle.  Alice  Perrin 

4  The  Sins  of  Society  (Drury  Lane  Novels). 

Cecil  Raleigh 

5  The  Marriages  of  Mayfair  (ditto). 

E.  Keble  Chatterton 

6  A  Ten  Pound  Penalty.  H.  Noel  Williams 

7  Priests  of  Progress.  G.  Colmore 

8  Gay  Lawless.  Helen  Mathers 

9  A  Professional  Rider.        Mrs.  Edward  Kennard 

10  The  Devil  in  London.  Geo.  R.  Sims 

11  The  Unspeakable  Scot.        T.  W.  H.  Crosland 

12  Lovely  Woman.  T.  W.  H.  Crosland 

13  Fatal  Thirteen.  William  Le  Queux 

14  Brother  Rogue  and  Brother  Saint.  Tom  Gallon 

15  The  Death  Gamble.  Geo.  R.  Sims 

16  The  Mystery  of  Roger  Bullock,       Tom  Gallon 

17  Bardelys,  the  Magnificent.  Rafael  Sabatini 

18  Billicks.  A.  St.  John  Adcock 

19  The  Cabinet  Minister's  Wife.         Geo.  R.  Sims 

20  The  Dream — and  the  Woman.         Tom  Gallon 

21  The  Ghost  Pirates.  W.  Hope  Hodgson 


The  Coronation  of  George  King.       Kate  Horn 

A  Lincolnshire  Idyll.    Author  of  "  Edward  and  I   and  Mrs. 
Honeybun,"  "The  White  Owl,"  «« Ships  of  Desire,"  etc.  Paper 
is.  net.    Cloth  is.  6d.  net. 
Scotsman  :  "  A  pleasant  idyllic  tale  of  village  life." 

Times  :  "  A  pleasant  tale." 

Lincoln  Chronicle:  "  Kate  Horn  has  published  a  charming  novel.  Hir  Lincoln- 
shire characters  are  very  cleverly  drawn." 
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STANLEY  PAUL'S  'CLEAR 
TYPE'  SIXPENNY  NOVELS 


NEW  TITLES. 


45 

Only  an  Actress. 

•'Rita" 

44 

The  Apple  of  Eden. 

E.  Temple  Thurston 

43 

Gay  Lawless 

Helen  Mathers 

42 

The  Draam- and  the  Woman. 

Tom  G allow 

4i 

Love  Besieged. 

Charles  E.  Pearck 

4° 
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Halliwell  Sutcliffs 

39 

.Tiictico            t  Vi  c\  (Tintf 

j  uatiLc  01  ixm  x\.ing. 

Hamilton  Drummond 

38 

The  Man  in  Possession. 

"  Rita" 

37 

A  Will  in  a  Well. 

E.  Everett-Grebm 

36 

Edward  and  I  and  Mrs.  Honeybun. 

Kate  Horn 

35 

Priscilla  of  the  Good  Intent. 

Halliwell  Sutcliffe 

34 

Fatal  Thirteen. 

^^ILLIAM  Le  QuEUX 

33 

A  struggle  ror  a  King. 

Charlotte  Brame 

32 

A  anaciowea  Julie. 

Charlotte  Bramk 

31 

Tile  mystery  01  uoiaa  *  |eiifi 

Charlotte  Braus 

30 

Charlotte  Brame 

29 

Claribel's  Love  Story. 

Charlotte  Braui 

28 

At  the  Eleventh  Hour. 

Charlotte  Brame 

27 

T ,  r\  \j  pk >  c  TWjiclr^ 

Effik  Adelaide  Rowlands 

36 

The  Wooing  of  Rose. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

25 

White  Abbey. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

24 

Heart  of  his  Heart. 

Madame  Albanesi 

23 

The  Wonder  of  Love. 

Madame  Albanesi 

22 

Co-Heiresses. 

E.  Everett-Green 

21 

The  Evolution  of  Kathavina. 

E.  Temple  Thurston 

20 

The  Love  of  His  Life. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

ig 

A  Charity  Girl. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

16 

The  House  of  Sunshine. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

17 

Dare  and  Do. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

16 

Beneath  a  Spell. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

x5 

rphn  Man  She  Married. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowland^ 

14 
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Little  Lady  Charles. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

1 2 

A  Splendid  Destiny. 

Effie  Adelaide  Rowlands 

II 

Cornelius. 

Mrs.  Henry  de  la  Pasture 

10 

Traffic. 

E.  Temple  Thurston 

9 

St.  Elmo. 

Augusta  Evans  Wilson 

8 

Indiscretions. 

Cosmo  Hamilton 

7 

The  Trickster. 

G.  B.  Burgin 

6 

The  City  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

E.  Everett-Green 

5 

Shoes  of  Gold. 

Hamilton  Drummond 

4 

Adventures  of  a  Pretty  Woman. 

Florence  Warden 

3 

Troubled  Waters. 

Headon  Hill 

2 

The  Human  Boy  Again. 

Eden  Phillpotts 

I 

Stolen  Honey. 

Ada  &  Dudley  James 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS. 

The  Quantities  of  a   Detached  Residence;  Taken-off, 

Measured  a??d  Billed.    With  drawings  to  scale  in  pocket  of 
cover.     By  George  Stephenson.     Author  of  "  Estimating,'* 
"  Repairs,"  etc.    In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  net, 
"We  can  honestly  and  heartily  recommend  it." — Building  News. 
"  The  student  who  conscientiously  follows  this  work  through  will  have  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  art  of  quantity  surveying  which  subsequent  practice  with  other 
examples  will  soon  develop." — Surveyor. 

"  It  deals  exhaustively  with  every  detail  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  and 
those  who  give  it  their  attention  should  have  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  system."— 
Estates  Gazette. 

Wall  Paper  Decoration.      By  Arthur  Seymour  Jennings. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

Coloured  Designs  for   Wall   and  Ceiling  Decoration. 

Edited  by  Arthur  Seymour  Jennings.    Port  folio,  4s.  net. 

The  Practical  Art  of  Graining  and  Marbling.  James 

Petrie.    In  14  parts,  3s.  6d.  net  each. 
Scumbling  and  Colour  Glazing.   3s.  net. 
Zinc  Oxide  and  its  uses.    J.  Cruickshank  Smith,  B.Sc, 

F.C.S.,  with  a  chapter  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Laurie.    2s.  net. 
Practical  Gilding,  Bronzing  and  Lacquering.  Fredk. 

Scott-Mitchell.    175  pages,  crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 
Practical  Stencil  Work.    Fredk.  Scott-Mitchell.    3s.  net. 
Practical    Church   Decoration.     Arthur    Louis  Duthie. 

176  pages,  crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 
Decorators'    Symbols,    Emblems    and    Devices.  Guy 

Cadogan  Rothery.    119  original  designs,  crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 
The  Painters'  and  Builders'  Pocket  Book.    (New  Edition.) 

Peter  Matthews.    3s.  net. 
Arnold's   Handbook   of   House    Painting,  Decorating, 

Varnishing,  Graining,  etc.    Herbert  Arnold,    is.  net. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

Intimate  Society  Letters  of  the  18th  Century.    By  His 

Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.T.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top.  With  two  photogravure  frontispieces  and 
56  other  full-page  illustrations,  printed  on  art  paper,  of  original 
letters,  autographs,  and  other  interesting  matter.  24s.  net  the  set. 
The  Amours  of  Henri  de  Navarre  and  of  Marguerite  de 
Valois.  Lieut. -Colonel  Andrew  C.  P.  Haggard,  D.S.O.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece,  and  16  full-page 
illustrations  printed  on  art  paper,  16s.  net. 

An  Eighteenth  Century  Marquise.  Emilie  du  Chatelet 
and  her  Times.  Frank  Hamel.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  With 
a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  16  other  illustrations  printed  on 
art  paper,  16s.  net. 
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An  Imperial  Yictim  :  Marie  Louise,  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
Empress  of  the  French  and  Duchess  of  Parma.  Edith 
E.  Cuthell,  F.R.H.S.  Illustrated.  Two  vols.,  demy  8vo,  24s.  net. 

The  Amazing  Duchess.  The  Romantic  History  of  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh,  Maid  of  Honour — Duchess  of  Kingston — Countess  of 
Bristol.  Charles  E.  Pearce.  In  two  volumes,  demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  with  numerous  illustrations.    24s.  net.    Third  Ed. 

A  Woman  cf  the  Revolution  :  Theroigne  de  Mericourt. 
Frank  Hamel.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  and  16  full- 
page  illustrations  printed  on  art  paper.     Demy  8vo,  16s.  net. 

Yia  Rhodesia.  Charlotte  Mansfield.  Super  royal  8vo,  cloth, 
richly  gilt,  with  about  150  illustrations,  printed  throughout  on 
art  paper,  16s.  net. 

The  Gay  King.  Charles  II.,  his  Court  and  Times.  Dorothy 
Senior.    Demy  8vo,  illustrated,  12s.  6d.  net. 

A  Chateau  in  Brittany.  Mary  J.  Atkinson.  Demy  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  fully  illustrated,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Joy  of  Tyrol.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Blake.  Profusely  illustrated  with 
over  100  original  drawings  in  the  text  by  the  Author.  In  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  net.    Evening  Standard— "  The  book  is  a  triumph." 

Pluto  and  Proserpine.  John  Summers.  A  Poem.  In  crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ALFRED  H.  MILES'  New  Series  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Large  Crown  8vo,  384  pages,  fully  illustrated.    5s.  each. 
'Twixt  Life  and  Death  on  Sea  and  Shore.    A  Book  for  Boys. 

Heroines  of  the  Home  and  the  World  of  Duty.  A  Book  for 
Girls. 

A  Book  of  Brave  Boys  All  the  World  Over. 

A  Book  of  Brave  Girls  At  Home  and  Abroad. 

In  the  Teeth  of  Adventure  Up  and  Down  the  World. 


The  Boy's  Book  of  Sports,  Pastimes,  Hobbies  and  Amusements. 
E.  Keble  Chatterton.    Cloth  gilt,  5s. 

The  Case  for  Protection.  Ernest  Edwin  Williams,  F.R.S.S. 
Author  of  "  Made  in  Germany."    Large  cr.  8vo,  5s. 

The  Beau.  A  Journal  devoted  to  the  Science  of  Pleasure.  Printed 
on  a  special  hand-made  paper  with  deckled  edges,  illustrated 
throughout  with  photogravures  and  line  drawings,  and  bound  in 
handsome  covers.  Published  quarterly,  2s.  6d.  net.  Nos.  1  and  2 
now  ready. 

The  Everyday  Pudding  Book.  F.  K.  A  tasty  recipe  for  every 
day  in  the  year.    Crown  8vo,  strongly  bound,  is.  net. 

Everyday  Savouries  :  A  Savoury  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
By  Marie  Worth,    is.  net. 
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The  Beaux  and  the  Dandies:  Nash,  Brdmmel  and  D'Orsay, 
with  their  Courts.  Clare  Jerrold.  Demy  8vo,  handsome  cloth 
gilt,  with  photogravure  frontispiece  and  numerous  other  illustra- 
tions on  art  paper,  16s.  net. 

The  Dauphines  of  France.  Frank  Hamel.  With  photo- 
gravure frontispiece  and  16  illustrations,  on  art  paper,  demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  16s.  net. 

The  Artistic  Side  of  Photography.  In  Theory  and  Practice. 
A.  J.  Anderson.  Author  of  "  The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi."  With  12  photogravure  plates  and  16  half-tone  illustra- 
tions, printed  in  black  and  sepia,  as  well  as  numerous  illustrations 
and  diagrams  in  the  text.  In  one  volume,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt 
and  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

The  Amateur  Photographer  says  it  is  "A  most  delightful  book,  full  of  pleasant 
reading  and  surprises.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  many  photogravure  and 
half-tone  reproductions  of  pictures  by  leading  workers.  Every  amateur  photo- 
grapher with  an  interest  in  pictorial  work  should  get  it." 

Police  and  Crime  in  India.  Sir  Edmund  C.  Cox,  Bart. 
Illustrated,  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.net. 

"  An  interesting  and  timely  book.  .  .  .  Sir  Edmund  Cox  tells  many  remark- 
able stories,  which  will  probably  astound  readers  to  whom  the  ways  of  the  East  are 
unknown." — Times. 

"  In  perusing  the  many  extraordinary  details  in  which  this  book  abounds,  the 
reader  feels  as  if  he  had  opened  the  Arabian  Nights  of  Criminality."— Evening 

Standard. 

The  Romance  of  a  Medici  Warrior.  Giovanni  Delle 
Bande  Nere.  To  which  is  added  the  story  of  his  son  Cosimo. 
Christopher  Hare.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  a  photogravure 
frontispiece  and  16  other  illustrations,  on  art  paper,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Political  Annals  of  Canada.  A  condensed  record  of 
Governments  from  the  time  of  Samuel  de  Champlain,  1608. 
A.  P.  Cockburn.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with 
illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Pharoahs:  A  Short  History  of  Egypt 
from  the  Fall  of  Ismael  to  the  Assassination  of  Boutros  Pasha. 
Duse  Mohamed.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  16  illustrations 
printed  on  art  paper,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  Argentine  Republic.  Its  History,  Physical  Features, 
Natural  History,  Government,  Productions,  etc.  A.  Stuart 
Pennington.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  illustrated  with 
half-tone  illustrations  printed  on  art  paper,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Two  Russian  Reformers  (Ivan  Turgenev  and  Leo  Tolstoy). 
J.  A.  T.  Lloyd.  In  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with 
illustrations,  10s.  6d.  net. 

Prehistoric  Proverbs.  With  water-coloured  drawings  by 
Lawson  Wood.    ios.  6d.  net. 

The  Romance  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi.  A.  J.  Anderson. 
Second  Edition.  With  a  photogravure  frontispiece  and  16 
full-page  illustrations,  on  art  paper,  in  one  volume,  demy  8vo, 
cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  ios.  6d.  net. 
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Rambles  of  an  Idler.  A  Volume  of  Nature  Studies.  Charles 
Conrad  Abbott,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  5s.  net. 

Three  Modern  Seers.    Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis.    Illustrated  with 
4  photogravure  plates,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 
This  fascinating  volume  treats  of  certain  modern  ideas  expounded 

by  three  different  types  of  men  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  modern 

thought,  namely :  James  Hinton,  F.  Nietzsche  and  Edward  Carpenter. 

America— Through  English  Eyes.  "Rita."  Cloth  gilt, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

A  Guide  to  Mythology.    Helen  A.  Clarke.    5s.  net. 

A  Guide  to  Music.    Daniel  Gregory  Mason.    5s.  net. 

A  Guide  to  Pictures.    Charles  H.  Caffin.    5s.  net. 

A  Guide  to  United  States  History.  Henry  W.  Elson. 
5s.  net. 

No.  5  John  Street.  A  novel  by  Richard  Whiteing.  Small 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

The  Perfidious  Welshman.  A  Satirical  Study  of  the  Welsh. 
"  Draig  Glas."    (9th  Edition.)    In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  my  Birthday.  Anita  Bartle.  With  an  introduction 
by  Israel  Zangwill.  Handsomely  bound,  gilt  and  gilt  top, 
756  pages,  2s.  6d.  net;  paste  grain,  limp,  gilt  edges  (boxed), 
3s.  net;  paste  grain,  padded,  gilt  edges  (boxed),  4s.  net;  velvet 
calf,  gilt  edges  (boxed),  5s.  net. 
A  unique  birthday-book  containing  beautiful  and  characteristic 

quotations  from  the  greatest  poets,  artists,  philosophers,  statesmen, 

warriors,  or  novelists. 

Phases,  Mazes  and  Crazes  of  Love.  Compiled  by  Minna 
T.  Antrim,  with  coloured  illustrations  on  each  page.  i8mo, 
2S.  net. 

Your  Health !  Idelle  Phelps.  A  book  of  toasts,  aphorisms 
and  rhymes.  With  coloured  illustrations  by  H.  A.  Knipe. 
i8mo,  2S.  net. 

Sidelights  on  the  Court  of  France.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Andrew 
C.  P.  Haggard,  D.S.O.  In  pictorial  covers,  is.  net;  cloth, 
2s.  net. 

Home  Occupations  for  Boys  and  Girls.    Bertha  Johnston. 

Small  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 
How  to  Train  Children.    Emma  Churchman  Hewitt.  Small 

8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net. 
Ideal  Cookery.    (10th  Edition.)    Lilian  Clarke.    8vo,  boards, 

6d.  net. 

Punctuation    Simplified.      (22nd    Thousand.)     T.  Bridges. 

Medium  8vo,  6d.  net. 
The  Burden  of  1909.    Eldon  Lee.    In  crown  8vo,  paper  cover, 

6d.  net. 

French  Gardening  without  Capital.    E.  Kennedy  Anton. 

In  medium  8vo,  paper,  3d.  net ;  cloth,  gd.  net. 
The  Budget  and  Socialism  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  J. 

Buckingham  Pope.    In  crown  8vo,  paper,  3d.  net. 
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Messrs.  Stanley  Paul's  Publications— continued. 

Our  National  Songs.  Alfred  H.  Miles.  With  Pianoforte  Ac- 
companiments.   Full  music  Size.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

The  Library  of  Elocution.    Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  5s. 

Standard  Concert  Repertory,  and  other  Concert  Pieces. 
George  P.  Upton.  Author  of  "  The  Standard  Operas,"  etc.  Fully 
illustrated  with  portraits.    In  crown  b'vo,  clotn  gilt,  5s.  net. 

Woman  in  Music.  George  P.  Upton.  With  an  Appendix  and 
Index.  In  small  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net.  Persian  yapp, 
gilt  (boxed),  5s.  net. 

The  Aldine  Reciter.  Modern  Poetry  for  the  Platform,  the  Home, 
and  the  School.  With  Hints  on  Public  Speaking,  Elocution,  Action, 
Articulation,  Pitch,  Modulation,  etc.  By  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Crown 
4to,  676  pages,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Cole's  Treasury  of  Song.  A  Collection  of  the  most  Popular  Songs, 
old  and  new.  Compiled  by  E.  W.  Cole,  Editor  of  "  The  1000  Best 
Songs  in  theWorld,"  etc.  In  crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  400  pages,  3s.  6d. 

Drawing-room  Entertainments.  New  and  Original  Mono- 
logues, Duologues,  Dialogues  and  Playlets  for  Home  and  Platform 
use.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  In  crown  8vo,  red  limp,  is. 
net ;  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt,  3s.  net ;  Persian 
yapp,  gilt,  4s.  net. 

Ballads  of  Brave  Women.  Crown  8vo,  red  limp,  is.  net;  cloth 
gilt,  is.  6d.  net ;  paste  grain,  gilt,  3s.  net ;  Persian  yapp,  gilt  top, 
4s.  net. 

The  Shilling  Music  Series.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Each 
with  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.    Full  Music  size.    is.  net  each. 

1  FORTY  ERGlISH  SONGS  I  5   FAVOURITE  SONGS  FOR  THE 

2  FIFTY  SCOTCH  SONGS  CONTRALTO  VOICE 

3  THIRTY-SIX  ENGLISH  SONGS         |  6   SONGS  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  NAYEE 

AND  BALLADS  j   7   FAVOURITE  SONGS  FOR  THE 

4  FIFTY  IRISH  AND  WELSH  SONGS  |  TENOR  VOICE 

The  Aldine  Reciters,  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  In  crown  4to, 

double  columns.  128  pages.    Price  6d.  net  each. 
THE  ENGLISH  RECITER  I  THE  SCOTCH  RECITER 

THE  AMERICAN  RECITER  THE  MODERN  RECITER 

THE  VICTORIAN  RECITER  |  THE  SHAKESPEARE  RECITE* 

The  New  Reciter  Series.  By  various  Authors.  Edited  by  Alfred 
H.  Miles.  96  pages,  large  4to,  double  columns,  clear  type  on 
good  paper,  handsome  cover  design  in  three  colours,  6d.  net. 
(Also  in  cloth,  is.  net.) 

THE  FIRST  FAVOURITE  RECITER      |  THE  UP-TO-DATE  RECITER 

The  A 1  Reciter  Series.  (Over  half-a-million  copies  already  sold.) 
By  various  Authors.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  Each  in 
large  folio,  paper  cover,  well  printed.    Price  6d  each. 

1  THE  A  1  RECITER  4   THE  A  1  ELOCUTIONIST 

2  THE  A  1  SPEAKER  8   THE  A  1  READER 

3  THE  A  1  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS       6  THE  A  1  BOOK  OF  READINGS 
Original^Poems,  Ballads  and  Tales  in  Verse,    Alfred  H. 

Miles.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  with  photogravure  portrait  frontis- 
piece, 3s.  6d.  net. 
"  The  poems  cover  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  emotion.    Many  of  the  lyrics  are 
full  of  tenderness  and  charm.   The  ballads  have  colour,  warmth  and  movement,  and 
at  times  a  touch  of  that  fine  enthusiasm  that  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sound  ot  a 
trumpet.    Mr.  Miles  is  a  poet  of  the  people." — The  liookman. 


